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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The new edition of the Gazetteer has been prepared on the con- 
clusion of the revision of the settlement of the district. The more 
valuable portions of the former edition, wliich consisted of extracts from 
i^Mr. Purser’s classical Settlement Report, have been as far as possible 
. retained intact, corrections and additions being made where needful. 
■’The remaining portions have been corrected, amplified and brought up 
ito date. The appended tables, as a rule, contain the latest available 
i|nformation. 
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chapter I. 

THE DISTRICT. 

SECTION A.— DESCRIPTIVE. 

The Montgomery district, formerly known as Gugera, is in 
the Lahore division, and lies between north latitude 29’ 58' and 
31° 33', and east longitude 72° 30' and 74° 11'. It is bounded 
on the north-east by the district of Lahore, on the north-west 
by the district of Jhang, on the south-west by the district of 
Mooltan, and on the south-east by the river Sutlej, which separates 
it from the State of Bahawalpur, and a small portion of fh.o 
Ferozepore district. The shape of the district may be said to be 
a rough parallelogram, the sides running at right-angles to the 
rivers Sutlej and Ravi forming its breadth, and those nimiiiig 
parallel to them its length. The river llavi divides it into two 
unequal portions, of which that lying in the Bari Doab iucludes 
about a third of the whole area. From Thatha Suratan on the 
Tiahore border near Bucheke to Bub on the Rdvi where it enters 
the Mooltan district, the extreme length is about 90 miles. The 
extreme breadth from Sabibewala on the Sutlej to the Mari 
road on the Jhasg bcuudary is 74 miles. It is divided into four 
tahsils by two lines running roughly parallel with the sides of the 
parallelogram ; of which that of Gugera lies to the north-east, 
Dipaipur to the south-east, Montgomery to the north-west, and 
Pakpattan to the south-west. Of the whole area of the district 
two-fifths is included within village boundaries, the remaining 
two-thirds constituting the great grazing grounds of the bar, 
and being the property of Government. But the whole of 
the bar tract north of the Ravi is being rapidly brought under 
cultivation by means of the Gugera and Buralla branches of 
the Chenab Canal, and will shortly be removed from this dis- 
trict and incorporated in the new district of Lyallpur. 

Some leading statistics regarding the district, and the 
several tahsils into which it is divided are given in Table No. 

1 on the opposite page. The district contains no towns (if 
more than 10,000 souls, Kamalia with a population of 7,490 
being the largest. The administrative head-quarters are 
situated at Montgomery, on the line of rail between Mooitau 
and Lahore. Montgomery stands fifth in order of area, and 
23rd in order of population, among the ol districts of the 
province, comprising 5'20 per cent, of the total area, 2'39 per 


Chapter I. A 

Descriptive 
Peneral de.scrif- 
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Chapter I, A, cent, of the total population, and 0'79 per cent, of the urban 
“ 7 “ population of British territory. The latitude, longitude, and 

Descriptive. Jigight in feet above the sea of the principal places in the dia- 

Generd descr.p- 


Town. 

1 

N. Lati- 
tude. 

E. Longi- 
tude. 

Feet aboTB 
sea-level. 

J'loutgomery ... 

30° 40 

73° 10' 

500* 

Cugera 

30° 58' 

73° 21' 

400* 

Dipalpnr ,.. 

30° 40 

73° 42 

510* 

Pakpattan ... 

04 

o 

O 

CO 

73° 25 

616 


* Apprciimate. 

The’ThigL Cfinral Almost in the middle of the district in the B^ri Doab a 
n ge, . jaja. j jdge of high land runs from north-east to south-west, the 
whole length of the di.sfrict. This ridge is often called the 
Dhaya, though the term is more properly applied to the slope 
to the top of the ridge from the lowlands at its foot, 'i'his 
elope is generally gradnal, and in place.®, especially on tlie 
northern or H4vi side of the ridge, almost imperceptible. 
The slope on the southern or Sutlej, side is more matked, 
aud towards the Lahore border it bicoiiies veri’ abrupt, si'-.i! 
is cut into deep chnsms by iho rnin-wutor runniug down into 
the valley beneath. The edge of the high bank here bears a 
remarkable rt!S('mblance to the riglit bank of tbe Heas as sien 
at Phillour. 1 he .avi rr.ge breadth of this ridge is about 10 
miles. The country slopes down from the top of it to the 
rivers, the slope to the Sntkj opposite Montgomery being about 
40 feet, aiid to the Ravi lialf that. The Sutlej runs at an 
average cistance of 25 n.ilep from the centre ridge, the Ravi 
nowhere at a greater distance than 16 niile.s ; while from 
,C hich.'iwntni to the M.^oitan district the ridge forms the left 
bank of the Ravi. It is generally supposed that at some period 
jn the long past, the Boas ran close under the ridge to tbe south, 
and the Ravi to the north. The latter stream, following the usual 
course of the Punjab rivers, edged away to the west, while 
the Beas altered its course and fell into the Sntlej. This centre 
plateau IS almost entirely uncultivated. The soil is generally 
infencr and saline j in places remarkably so. With a plentiful 
supply of water and good cultivation the greater portion of 
the l*ind could be brought to bear fair crops. When the rains 
favourable, grass grows abundantly. But even in 
the best seasons there are vast stretches of land where not a 
blade of grass is to be seen, and where even tbe liardv fdna, 
a salsolaceous plant, is unable to live. In other places the Idna 
ouiishcB ; while iu the better parte of this arid region the wan. 
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Jand, and karil, relieved by a rare fardih, are the only plants Chapter I, A. 
found that can lay claim to be more than mere sbrabs. W ater — , 

lies from 60 to 70 feet below the surface ; it is sometimes very ^Descriptive, 
good, sometimes so Vrachish as fo be almost nudrinkable, 
quality seems better towards Mooltan and worse towards Lahore. ° ’ 

The wisdom of oar predecessors saw fit to locate the Sadr station 
of the district in one of the most arid, and dreary spots to be 
foitnd iu the^ howling wilderness described above ; in conse- 
quence whereof Montgomery has earned its unenviable bnt 
well deserved reputation of being the worst penal asttlemsnc 
for Europeans in this part of India. 

The conntry between the ridge and the rivers is of a mere The ccuntrv W. ^ 
hospitable character. The soil is generally of good quality ; tb« riige. 
saline tracts are comparatively rare, and of no great extent; 
water is generally sweet aud nearer the surface ; vegetation is 
more abundant ; aud a considerable portion of the country is 
under cultivation. The ktkar is indeed rare, except along the 
rivers or canals ; and the better classes of trei s nre, of course, 
still less commonly met ; but the fardsh grows iu most places 
where there is a hollow in which the rain-water can lodge ; and 
the trees mentioned in the preceding paragraph are more numer- 
ous and of fairer growth ti»an is usually tho case on the ridge. 

The fardih is the only tree that Sourishes in the district ; and 
the R'lvi side appears to agree much better with it thc.n the 
Sutlej side of the district. The vast extent of uncultivated 
land forming the nortb-western • portion of Pakpattan, tho 
southern talisil of Montgoirery, is, however, very little betteo 
than the ridge. The upland or Kechna Bar portion of the dis- 
trict on the right or northern bank of the Ravi differs con.sider- 
ably from that in the Bari Dodb, chiefly iu the quality of tho 
soil, which in the former is gone'-ally excellent. Vegetation 
is far more abundant, and the gra/.ing much superior ; the depth 
to water, however, is greater A.3 already noticed, the whole of 
this tract is beiiisr rapidly brought under cuUiviition. Cultiva- 
tion u chiefly confined to the land close along the rivers and the 
Deg nala, and the tracts irrigated by the inuudadou canals in 
the Dipaipur, Pakpattan and Gugera fahsils. * 

The uncultivated tracts of the district are known as the The Hr acu i I- 
bar. They are thus described in Lieutenant Elphiustone’s 'hTiaiQns. 
Settlement Report 


" llus waate io divided by the Jats of the Bari Doab into fonr distir.,--; 
traota— the Eavi b,ir, or jungle traversed by the old Ravi ; the &anji Idr, 
which occupies the ci-eat of the ridge called Dhay.t ; the Beaa sir, traversed 
by the bed of the old Be-da ; an i the Sili Hr, which ititerreaea between 
the latter and the cultivated lands adjoining the SuUe’ The Ganii Hr 
as might beexpecied from its eloated situation, ia the most n-id end 
natoraiiy barren portion of the whole diatriet. The other ilivieinBa of *'’e 
jungle are chielly compo-sed of soil of good qualitv, which or.lv reQUh-»B 
irrigtition to produce remunerative cropa. The ’ RaVi hir i, at oreve-d 
remarkable for f e dense forest with which it U clothed. This belt of fo-eat 
known as tt,e farish jangle exteuda for about 40 milns from rhichuk iu 
to fljwappa The jungle waste, which oxt^nds f^om' the 
known bv Rail to that ot the Chenib in the dhang district, ia 

known by tne name ot SaiiaH h ir. Itj Soil appears generally iuferior to 
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CLaptei I, A. Bari Doab ; aod water in thU tract; is said to be procured vrich 

' some ddficulty, and to be of inferior quality. ” 


Lfcscriptive. 

i t- 'eland of ihe 
j'.e . r a Dmib. 


Ill tbe Sandal hdr the oround rises so as to 
ridge similar to that in the Bari Doab. It is thus 
Lieutenant Elphinstoue: — ■ 


form a high 
described by 


“ The nplaiid of the Rechna Doab is neither so distinctly marked, in'i 
apparently so elevated as that of the Baii Do^. 1 he latter rises abruptly from 
the plain to the heij?ht of about twenty feet ; bat the former merL^es so yxaduaily 
into the lowlands, that in many places the changes of soil and vegetation alone 
indicate that the level of the Dhaya has been reached. Where abruptly sepaiat- 
ed from the plain, I hare never seen the bank exceed five feet in height. I 
have already observed that in the Bari Doab the Dhaya gradually orproaches 
ihe Ravi, and at last constitutes the left bank of that river But th«- upland 
of the Rechna Doab preserves h uniformly parallel direction with the liver, 
leaving an intervening apace of about ten milea for the cultivation aad 
lowlands. ” 


The above descriptions are not quite accurate in all respects. 
The soil of the Sandal bar is undoubtedly markedly superior to 
that of the Biiri Doab, and in one part of the course of the Ravi 
in the east of the Gugera tabsil the uplands approach close to 
the river. 


• vt-r- -The The Sutlej, as before said, forms the south-east bound' 
ary of the district, sieparatiug it from the Mamdot ildqa'nwi the 
Fa/;ilka and Muktsar Ulisils of the Ferozepore district, and from 
Bahawalpur. The Havi intersects the northern tahsil of Gngoi-r. 
and Montgomery. A hill torrent — the Deg— joins it on its 
licrbt bank at Gatta Phakni. These are the only natural streams 
of the tlistrict- Two tahsils adjoia the Sutlej — Dipalpur and 
Pakpattan. In the former the river is generally called the 
Sutlej, in the latter, it is more frequently spoken of as tlui 
Nili, or the “ blue” river. It is not known as the Ghara. ; that 
term is apjiliud to the upper portion of the Khrinwah canal. 
The C(iui<euf the river is tolerably straight. But it is '•ci-y 
changeable. Ir is impossible to saj where it may be any one 
year. Tliis capricionsness is the cause of considerable expense 
in keeping ojjeri the heads of inundatiou canals, and sometimes 
leads to the ||iiiure of the water supply in them when most 
needed. During the rains the Sutlej is broad, deep and 
rapid, and often very destructive in its coiir.se. It Ims a 
mean velocity of about four feet per second. The dlschargo 
is about 100,000 cubic feet per second. The .surfai-e rl.ipu 
jf the Sutlej vanes much in short lengths, and has heeu 
.‘ound to range from 1 in 10,150 to 1 in 3,333. In the 
19 miles from Ganda Singh to Betu, the average surface 
-lope was found according to the last edition of the Gazet- 
reer to be 1 03 I'eet per mile ; again, in the 36. miles troiu 
Betu to Lalu Gudar, the slope was 1T3 feet per mile, rho 
average over the whole 55 miles being 1 ‘09 feet, or 1 in 4,811.. 
Of late years the volume of floods has been small, and they have 
not caused much destruction to the villages. Tlie innndation.s, 
however, have been during the last seven years on the whole 
more extensivo than at the time of the last settlemeuE. They 
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are, however, very far from being always an unmixed blessing. Chapter I, A, 
Sometimes they score the ground so that it cannot be ploughed. _ 

This is called l-hdlmnr. Again, they cover the soil with a deep .j i 
deposit of sand, and so convert fertile tracts into deserts. In Surt-i. 
short, the inundations of the Sutlej, though of great importance, 
vary so much in extent and quality of the soil deposited, that 
in an agricultural point of view they must be considered very 
inferior to those of the Ravi. Tlie bed of the Sutlej is broad 
and sandy, and the bank generally abrupt, but not more than 
10 to 12 feet high. Large islands are found in the river. 

These are known as donas in Dipalpur, and as hildrds in the 
lower part of Pabpattan. The volume of water in the stream 
in the cold weather is considerable ; the minimum discharge 
being 4,003 cusecs per second. The river is not fordable in Mont- 
gomery. There is practically no boat traffic up or down the 
river now, though sailing boats are occasionally seen on it. 

The length of the Sutlej, conterminous with this district, is 
about 104 miles. 

The Ravi has a longer course than the Sutlej, but is a much Th.-- R c 
pmaller river. Its course in former days used to be exceedingly 
tortuous, but it is now straighter, and its whole length in 
Montgomery is now 139 as against 165 miles in 1882. 

Its banks are generally well defined. The bed is less sandy 
than that of the Sutlej, and the soil deposited by the floods is 
of exceedingly good quality. The volume of water in the flood 
season has during tlie last 20 years been far less than formerly, 
and its stream dwindles to a very small size in the cold 
weather. It is fordable in many places, and in not a few is less 
than 50 yards across. Of course, witli such a small stream 
islands can be rarely formed. The average cold weather dis- 
charge at Shahdera for 5 years is 1,310 cusecs. The opening 
of the Bari Doiib Canal has naturally caused a great diminu- 
tion in the amount of water in the stream during the cold 
season ; but it may be doubted whether it could seriously 
diminish the supply when the river is in flood. The continued 
failure, in whole or part, of the inundations of the Ravi cannot, 
therefore, with certainty be attributed to the canal. The main 
cause is probably to be found in the straightening of the bed 
of the river ; and the flow of the water being in consequence 
less checked b}’ bends a smaller amount spills over the country. 

As the fall of the river is much less than that of the Sutlej, the 
volume smaller, aud tho soil of the banks of firmer quality, the 
adjoining villages are le.ss liable to be completely annihilated 
than they are on the southern river. There is no boat traffic ou 
the Ravi. 

The Deg is a hill torrent, depending entirely on the rains D.e u. v, 
for its water supply. It is supposed to rise at Parmandal, in 
the Jammu hills, and after flowing through Sitilkot, a small 
portion of Gujranwala and Lahore, it enters tlie Montgomery 
district at Thatha Suiutan near Bucheke. After a course of 
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about 35 miles it falls into the Hiivi at Gbatia Phakni HithAr. 
It is about 6'J feet broad and 1 1 feet deep. When heavy rain 
falls in the upper courses of the Deor, the stream overflows its 
banks and inundates the surrounding country. Irrigation is 
carried on from it by jhatlara ; and water. courses are also used. 
But as the bed of the stream is much below the level of the 
country round about, the water is always liable to flow back 
into the river from the water-conrses on the subsidence of the 
floods. There is comparatively little direct spill from the Ifeg. 
No alluvion or diluvion takes place on the Deg. The question 
of turning the water of the Ravi into the Deg has been several 
times considered. Ranjit Singh is indeed said to have done so; 
and the traces of the canal he dug for the purpose were visible 
some time ago at Shahdeia. 'J’he re.suU appears to have been 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Morris, the Settlement Officer of Gujrannala, 
luado proposals for a similar undertaking, but they were cou.s;. 
dered impi acticable. The inundations of the Deg are said to 
be very ferf ili^diig, and here, as in f.ahore, the best rice in file 
district is grown on land irrigated bv ihem, which is largely iv 
hard clay soil. But the superior quality of the rice appears in a 
great measure due to a. superior method of cultivation. As is 
the case in respect of the two large rivers, the floods of the 
Deg are no longer so i-.'ctensive as they were. This is probably 
due to the increase of cultivation, uii l consequent greater de- 
mand for vvater than existed during the troublous times of tlia 
Si.kli rule. At one time the stream is said to have inundated a 
tract of country nearly a mile iu width ; at present only a feiv 
hii’idreil yards on each of its banks are irrigated from it, 
except at certain places, chiefly on the north bank, where tlie 
levels of the adjacent country allow of more or less extensive 
spills taking place, and also iu the lower part of its course, wliere 
a large 1 ((/id acroiS the ,sti cam near the villages of Pindicheri 
Kaian and Has.soke holds up the water in the flood season and 
throws it over an extensive area. Formerly the Deg ran alon j 
for a considerable distance further south. The country about 
Kamalia known as Jhaugar used to be irrigated by it, as was 
also the now upland tract, between Hindi Sheikh Musa and 
Garb, called Deg KUadi, / e., the Khadar of the Deg. It is 
separated from tho Ravi by an elevated belt of land. .At 
the settlement of IB-j? it used to suffer from over-inmi- 
datiou of the Ravi, but now it has shared the common fate 
and suffers from want of water. The Ravi is said to have 
joined the Deg about the time of the downfall gf the Mughal 
empire. 

'■r. Along the rivers numerous inlets or creeks are to be found, 
Sometiuies a branch of the river runs all the year round throngli 
these. But geuerally the entrance to these channels or creeks is 
higher than the cold weather level of the rivers. During the 
floods they are filled, and when the rivers fall they are trans- 
formed into lakes ; a considerable quantity of water remain*', 
which is used for irrigation by means of jha Idts. These inleks 
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aro kaowa as hudhs. They are the places most suite'l for the 
heads of the small water-courses the people sometimes construct. 
For as they are withdrawn from the main course of t'.ie stream, 
there is less chance of the head being swept away j and as the j, 
velocity of the water falls off when it enters one of these inlets, 
the sediment it brings down settles to a considerable extent in 
the budh, and so the silting of the water-courses is checked. 
Most of the fishing of the district is carried on in the budhs. 
As a rule, the water in. them does not last till the rivers rise 
again. Indeed in many cases it does not last long enough to 
mature the spring crops. 

There are at present 6 inundation canals in theEavi tahsils 
which are under the control and management of the District 
Board, assisted by the professional advice of the Executive 
Engineer, Upper Sntlej Canals Division. They are the Deg, 
Nikki, Snkhrawa, Wah, Piudi iSheikh Musa, and Gharak 
Gharakna. 

The irrigation from the first three is confined to the Gugera 
and that from the Other three to the Montgomery tabsil. The 
Deg canal is fed by the Deg nala and its head is at Bucheke. 
A regulator bridge over the nala holds up the water, and turns it 
into the canal. The idea of utilizing the water of the Deg nala 
was mooted by Messrs, Knox and Gladstone, Deputy Commis- 
sioners in 1 88d and ISSI. The construction of the regulator 
dam was completedin 1885 ata cost of slightly over Rs, 11,000. 
Tile canal, which was completed in 1838, cost Rs. 22,000. 
It was extended by mean.s of a rdjbuha from the tail a few years 
later, and it now runs to Shah Bilawal. The total length is 22 
miles. 

The Nikki was, as its name implies, originally a small canal, 
and is said to have been dug iu Mughal times. It used to begin 
at Basti-keaa when the Ravi flowed near that village. In 1850 
Major Maraden improved the Nikki by cleaning out the channel 
near its month and straightening it at Juta. It was cleaned 
out again in 1879, and several dams constructed on it, while the 
head was moved to Mangan. In 1883 63r. Knox who took 
much interest in the Ravi canals, started a scheme for the exten- 
sion of irrigation from the Nikki and Snkhrawa. Mr. Atkinson 
of the Caniil Department was deputed to report on it. This 
resulted in the head and alignment ot the canal being improved. 
The head is now on an old river creek at Mangan. The total 
length of the canal is 2ST miles, and it ends at a hand at the 
village of Alawalke. There is a masonry regulator at Bar&npur 
above which three rdjbahas or distributaries have been taken 
out ; there are two more lower down the canal. Irrigation is by 
jhalldrt, and by flow from water-con rt-es or chhdrs. 

The Snkhrawa is a smaller canal than the two last. It 
appears to have been originally little more than a natural nala. 
Here again owing to the exertions of Messrs. Knox and 
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Gladstone in 1883 ar.d 1884 improvements were effected. A 
new head was constructed at the village of Uthwat, and the 
alignment was altered, and the canal was tailed into the dry 
bed of of the Nikki which extends below the hand at Alawalke. 
There are two small distributaries on it near Gugera, and its 
total length is 18 miles. 

The Wah and Pindi Sheikh Musa canals are stnall ones 
which irrigate small areas, cis-Ravi and trans-Ravi, respectively, 
in the eastern portion of the Ravi riverain of the Montgomery 
tahsil. 

The Ghark Gharakna are two canals, or rather two 
branches of one canal, in the western part of the trans-Ravi 
riverain near Kamalia. It was placed formally under the Dis- 
trict Board in 1897, and has been considerably improved. The 
Deg, Nikki and Sukhrawa have been always more or less under 
district management, and in 1885 the proceeds of an S-anna rate 
levied per acre irrigated were assigned to the District Board 
in consideration of its undertaking the management and 
improvement of the canals. In 1894 they were finally placed 
under its control, and it was authorized to collect a water rate 
of 8 annas per acre of canal-irrigated crop. The same arrange- 
ments are in force on the Wah, Pindi isheikh Musa and Ghark 
Gharakna canals. 

The following statements show the average annual area 
irrigated by the Ravi Inundation Canals during the last few' 
years and the average annual income and expenditure. Their 
proper working and r.nanagc-merit is of great importance to the 
agricultural pro.sperity ot the Ravi tahsils ; — 
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The prospects of tliese canals have been much improved Chipter I, L, 
by the introduction in 1895 of a system under which the Descri^iTC 
officers of the Canal Denartment afford professi-onal advice in^ and ^ 

exercise some supervision over, their management. 

The Khanwah, Upper Sohag and Lower Sohag-Para canals Sutlej Inundation 
form with the Katora the group known aa the Upper Sntlej 
Inundation Canals. The Katora really belongs to the Lahore 
district, but affords some irrigation to the north-eastern portion 
of the Dipalpur tahsil by means of an extension of the Chuniaii 
rdjhaha. The heads of the Khritiwah and Upper Sohag are also 
in the Lahore district, while that of the Lower Sohag-Para, 
which is an improved and extended editii)n of a former canal 
known as the Kuhna or old Sohag, is at Lain Gudar in this 
district. The irrigation from the Khanwah and Upper Sohag 
is mainly confined to the Dipalpur tahsil, and that of the Lower 
Sohag-Para to Pakpattan. 

According to popular tradition the Khanwah, the Upper Th» Khiuwah. 
and the Kuhna-Sohag were all parts of one and the same 
hill stream called the Vein or Bein, which is said to imply an 
irregular stream with a clay bottom like a canal. There are two 
streams of this name in the Juliuudar Doab. The one flowing 
through Kapurthala is said to have run in old days, before the 
Sutlej and Beds had changed their conrses, bet ween these river.s 
through the present Bari Doab. 'I’he Sutlej, shifting to the west, 
cut this stream in two. d’he portion in Jullundar continued as 
before, while the other portion, which Bad been cut off and 
was consequently called Ghara, became dependent for its water 
on the Sutlej. When the river was ia flood water came down 
this channel as far as Hujra, and then ran through the Gandobar 
nala into the old Beas. When Mirza Khan, the Kfaan-i-Khanan, 
was governor of Lahore, he improved this water-course, chiefly 
by constructing an inlet or head on the Sutlej, connecting the 
nala with the river, about 20 miles above its former point of 
communication, and by erecting dams and embankments along 
the course of the canal. He is s.aid, too, to have extended the 
canal, so that water went down it, as far as a nala in Pakpattan, 
probably through the local nala called the Ghuri.* The canal 
below Hnjra was, after these e.xtensions were made, called the 
Khanwah. After the Khau-i-Khanan nothing seems to have 
been done for a long time to iiTiprove the canal. It of course 
silted up, and it was only in heavy floods that any water came- 
down. I’he flourishing “ town of Dipalpur became depopulated, 
and the whole tuZn/.n of Hujra would have become as desolate 
as the region now traversed by the old Beas, had it not been 


* Tlie Ghari nala rises io the low basin near the village of Uain Parshad 
about a mile north of Jindrao on the Khiinwali. and runs nearly tine west past 
Chishti Shams Din and Kila Sondha Sicgh, and falling into the old Beas near 
Bajgarb, about 4 miles north of Hujra. It ia only Smiles long. 'Ihus the 
water of the Ghnri would hare to flow for some 80 miles down the old Beas to 
reach the nalia. 
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for an occasional supply obtained at high floods by the old 
channel which previously formed the inlet of the nala. ” If 
the Mnghals did nothing, the Afghans of Dipalpnr and the 
Sayads of Hnjra, who succeeded them, were not more energetic. 
It was not till after Ranjit Singh had occupied the country 
that any effort was made to restore the canal. In a.d. 1807 
iJiwan Radha Ram, the harddr, repaired the head and cleared 
out the channel. The canal after that flowed steadily during 
the rainy season till 1823. The next year it silted up. Jawand 
.Singh, ilokal, then held Dipalpur m jdgir, but did no- 

thing. Baba Bisheu Singh was at Hujra : he did nothing. 
Blit in 1841 Fakir Chiragh-ud-din, under orders of Maharaja 
Slier Singh, had the canal cleared out, and a new head dug at 
Mamuki, still known as Sher Singh’s inlet, but long since 
abandoned. Shortly after annexation the canal was made over 
to the Canal Department, and has since been greatly improved. 
It was lengthened, and now tails into the Para nala at Mahmnd- 
piir on the Pakpattan and Gugera road. In 1853 three rdjbahdn, 
or large distributing channels, were made — (1) the Nor- 
thern Rajwah, from the bridge at Hnjra to the bridge at 
Nathu Shah, sixteen miles long ; (2), the Southern rdjbaha 
from the bridge at Hujra to the bridge at Dipalpur, eleven 
miles long ; (3), the Bhawal Das rdjbaha from the bridge 
at Dipalpur to the village of Bhawal D^s, five miles long. The 
second of these now runs into the third, and they form one 
continuous distributary. 'I’lie lately constructed Kanganpur 
rdjbaha, which takes out of the canal in the Lahore district, runs 
iuto this district, and gives irrigation to several villages. The 
banks of the canal .are covered with trees of various kinds ; 
while sarr {Saccharnm munja) grows abundantly along the 
rdjuahas. The Khanwah has at present (18t)8) two supply 
heads, the Kbizra and the Nijabat, 8 and 2 miles long, respec- 
tively. 

The set of the river decides which head c.an be used in any 
year. The c.anal proper commences near the village of Matt.ar ; 
and its length thence to Mahmudpar, where it tails into the 
Para nnla, is 86 miles, of which 59 lie in this district. For the 
first 43 miles, as far as Hujra regulator, the bed width is about 
60 feet and the longitudinal slope 1 in 6,667. Below Hujra the 
bed width is about 40 feet, which is gradually reduced to 10 
feet at the tail. From Hujra to Dipalpur the slope is I in 5,263, 
and thence to the tail 1 in 4,000. There are masonry regulator 
bridges at Hujra, Dipalpur and Kaoha-pakka, also a masonry 
bridge at Nathu Shah. The discharge of the Khanwah ranges 
up to 2,600 cubic feet per second during high floods. 'I'he 
average discharge during the flow season for the 10 years ending 
1896-97 W .18 956 cubic feet. 

ntw The two Sohags formed one stream, and are said once to 
have been part of the Bein. 'I'he Sutlej first cut this river near 
Lulu Gudarke, a little to the south of At&ri. Then, again, at 
Panjgiraian, a cluster of villages to the south of M6mnki. la fact. 
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the story is that the Bein ran in the shape of a printed S, and 
the Satlej cut it first at the bend to the right, and then at the 
top over the bend. And there is no doubt that the upper Sohag 
nala, after leaving the river, runs in a curve and rejoins it. 
Still it is hard to see how the Khanwah and the two Sohags 
could be part of the same stream. It may be that the Khanwah 
represents the Kapurthala Bein, while the upper and lower 
Sohags are continuations of the eastern Bein. It seems liighlv 
probable that the Snkhnye, which runs through llamdor, and 
debouches into the Sutlej opposite Ldlu Gudarke, is the connect- 
ing link between the Sohag and the Bein. It is quite evident 
that when the Sutlej changed its coarse to the north and joined 
the Beds above Ferozepore, in must have cut both the Beins in 
the upper and lower portions of their course. The upper iSoh.dg 
does not seem to have been used as an irrigation channel till 
A. D. 1827, when Sardar Jawand Singh, Mokal, the jdgirddr of 
Kanganpura, in Chuniau, dammed up the Dhan na/aatJhang 
Abdulla Shah, by widen the water of the Sohag used to escape, 
and brought this water through the Blius nalla, which joins 
the Sohdg near Ghara Singh, into his lands. About 1840 the 
mouth of the new Sohag closed up. In 1854 the t’anal Depart- 
ment took charge of it, and erected a dam near Jhang Abdulla 
Shah, and cleared out the Dhan nalla, and extended it so as to 
carry the water of the Sohag into the Khanwah, near Rungi 
Gursa Singh. Next year the dam was pulled down, and the 
channel cleared out to Kaler Kalan, and continued thence to 
Tahir, a little to the west of Basirpur, on the Dipalpur .and Fazilka 
road. In 1864 a further extension was made, and the canal 
carried down a new cut to Bunga Hayat, in the Pakpattan 
tahsil, and thence alongside the Dipalpur and Psikpattau road 
to the Para naht, into which the surplus water e.scapes. On 
account of so much of the canal being new, it u.sed to be known 
as the new Sohag (Sohag jadUi). The upper Soh.ag canal has 
at present (1897) three supply heads varying from J of a mile 
to 6 miles in length. 'I'he canal proper oomincnces at Pnla, 
and is divided into two portions — the upper (from lada toTahiri 
62 miles long, anil the lower (from Tiiliir to the tail a! the Para 
nala) 29 miles, or a total lengtli of 61 statute miles. In the upper 
portion the bed width is 60 feet with a longitudinal slope 1 in 
7,000. The width is gradually reduced to 10 feet at the tail with 
a slope of 1 in 4,000. The discharge of the canal ranges up to 
3,000 cubic feet per second in high floods. The average dis- 
charge during the flow^ season for the ten years ending 1896-97 
was 567 cubic feet. There are two masonry regulators at Gaman 
Waghra and Bahawal Das ; also a masonry bridge ii<‘ar Parma 
Nand. In 186.5 two rajhaha^t were dug, one. from Gama Wagrn 
to Bunga Saleh, five miles long, and the second from Biiawal Das 
to Bapparwal, seven miles in length. In recent year.s two more 
distributaries have been constructed. The Haji Chaiul minor, 
which runs as far as Tughrel, and the Kaler rdjbaha, constructed in 
1893 with its Wananwala branch, which ends at llnkanpura. 
Thaheada of both these distributaries are in the Lahore district 
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Chapter I, A- The Lower Sohagr-Para Canal has snperseded the Kahna or 
_ old Sohag. The latter canal ran alon» the bed of the Sohag 

escnp ive. whose headjis at Lain Gndar in the Dipdlpur tahsil. The 

Tha Lower Soha capacity of the iiala was estimated at 10,000 cubic feet per 
Para Canal. “second. About 130 years ago, when the Sikhs were defeated 
at Kutabwala by the Diwan of Pakpattan, many of them were, 
according to popular tradition, drowned in the Sohag. About 
80 years ago the nahi had so silteil up that but little water came 
down. About a. d. 1816 a dam was erected at Nandpur ; and 
fifteen years later the energetic Jawand Singh, Mokal, ran up 
another at Jassoke Sohag, and drew off the water by a cut 
called the laHhi into his jiigir of Dipalpur. The first year’s 
returns were said to be worth a lakh ; hence the name of the cut. 
After two ye.ars ihe Haveli kdrddr destroyed Jawand Singh’s 
dam after a little fighting ; next year Jawand Singh built it 
again, but two years later it was finallj^ demolished by the 
kdrddr. About fifty years ago Mahtab Rrii, the kdrddr of Haveli, 
dug a new head near Lain Gudar. By 1858 the supply of water 
had so diminished that irrigation W'as only possible by lift. Up 
to 1863 the canal remained in charge of the district authorities, 
bnt on its total failure then it was made over to the Canal 
Department. Its irrigating capacity was vei'y small. Tha 
canal extended only as far as Haveli, where there was a dam 
across the nala. 

The new lower Sohag- Para Canal follows generally the line 
of the old nala, but tlie alignment has been improved and 
convolutions avoided. There are two heads, one at Lalu Gudar 
and one a short distance lower down the river at Tahli Bagar, 
both in the Dipalpur tahsil Near Kalewal in Pakpattan 
37’58 miles from the head it divides into two branches, the 
Northern one called the Para running to a point beyond Jiwan 
Shah, and the southern one or the Sohag ending near Kaliana. 
The lengths of the branches are 3 1 '8 and 26'41 miles, respective- 
Iv. The Para branch is so called from a nala of the same name 
the line of which it roughly follows, and which is itself a branch 
of the old Sohfig wafZa. The bed-widths and slopes of the main 
canal and its branches are .as follows : — 

Mala Canal. Uor the first 15 miles the bed-width is 80 feet. Below 16 

miles it is 75 feet, wliich is gradually reduced to 60 feet at 
Kalewal. The, bed slope first 5,J miles i.s 1 in 10,000 ; from to 
18 miles 1 in 7,000 ; 18 to 23 miles 1 in 6,000 ; 23:^ to 29 miles I 
in -5,000, and 29 to Kalewal regrilator 1 in 4,545, 

Para Branch. For the first 1 0 miles the bed-wirltli is 33 feet. Below 10 

miles it is 22 feet, which is gradually reduceil to 7 feet at the tail. 
The bed slope is from head to tail 1 in 5,000. 

For the first miles the bed-width is 21 feet. Below 3t 
miles it is 17 feet, which is gradually reduced to 12 feet. The 
bed slope first 4^ miles is 1 in 6,000, and from 4^ miles to tail 
js 1 in 4,000. 
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There are two masonry regulator bridges, one ou the Chapter I, A- 
Dipalpur-Fazilka District road and the other on the Dipai- _ 
pur.Haveli District road. Itescnptive. 

The average discharge of the canal during the flow season 
for the five years ending 1897 has been 954 cubic feet per second. 

The distributaries {rdjbahds) and minors from the canal are 
as follows ; — 


Distributaries from | Length jFrom Ilaveli ' Length From Sohag ; Length in 


main canal. 

jia miles, raibaiia. jin 

1 

miles. 1 branch. 

miles. 

1. Haveli rajbaba. 

!‘ ! ■ 
1 13-28 1- Jawaya 

I'S 1. Pakpattan 

9-27 


1 Biloch miuor.l 

! 1 ! 

rajbaha. 


2. Mari Minor. 

1 1'79 ! PirOhani 

1-35 2. Faridpur : 



1 1 minor. ' 

minor. i 


3. Bhnnian Shah 

1 • r 

! ; 


d-24 

rajbaha. 

1 4'lo 

; 


4. Musewal rajbaha 

I 0-73 ! 

' i 




The construction of two more distributaries is in con- 
templation. The canal was opened as far as Haveli in 1884, 
and was continued into the Pakpattan tahsil in 1887-88. The 
total capital expenditure up to the end of 1896-97 was over 
Ks. 7,12,000. The canal was constructed chiefly with the object 
of bringing under cultivation the large extent of Government 
waste land in the central and eastern portions of the Pakpattan 
tahsil, which is now the area included in the Sohag-Para Colony. 

Besides these four canals there are some other irrigation Other irrigation 
cuts from the rivers. 'I’hese are under the control of the people c^iannels. 
of the villages to which they belong. The most important of 
them are the nala .Iherku, from the Ravi in the Montgomery 
tahsil, and the Kamalwah, chhdr Mactihi Singh, and chkdr Golab 
Ali from the Sutlej in Pakpattan. 

The nala Jherku issues from the Kiivi at Kund Kaure Shah, xhe nala Jberku 
and rejoins it at Cliakbaudi Nathu Amir and Chakbaudi Barkha. 

It is known by the same name from its mouth to Muhanimadpur ; 
thence to Giloi as the Chura, aud after that as the Sukhrawa. 

A project is under consideration for taking the nala under the 
control of the District Board. 

There are a good many water-courses or chhaiv on the right ckhan 
bank of the Ravi near KamMia which, when the river floods are 
favourable, give irrigation to a considerable number of villages. 

They are under zamindari management, 

The Kamalwah near Pakpattan is said to have been dug The Kamalwah 
by one Khan Kamab the Governor of Dipalpur^ in Akbar’s 
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Chapter I, A. 
Descriptive. 

I'he Kamalwaii. 


time. Probably, be only improved it. In places the channel 
is deep and well defined, in places scarcely perceptible. For 
many years no water came down it, till in 1868 the people of 
Sadiq, Oil biiia and 23 other villages constructed a dam across 
the Malleke hudh near Chak DMu Ahloka, about six miles to 
the west of Pakpattau, and dug a water-course into tbe 
Kamalwah from this dam. The dam is at present no longer 
in existence, and in recent years the hudh has received little 
water from the river, and has afforded very little saildb. In 
MuhammaaMalidi 1882 an extensive grant of land was made to Muhammad Mahdi 
Khan, a retired Extra Assistant Commissioner, in the sonth- 
western part of Pakpattau. For the irrigation of his land 
he excavated a canal 19 miles in length, now known by his name. 
It o-ives water to his grant, and to another made subsequently to 
his sons, and to a considerable number of other estates through 
which it passes. A little further down the river is Golab Ali’s 
chhdr, which irrigates five estates. It was dug about 24 years 
ago by Pir Golab Ali, a man much respected in these parts. It 
leaves the river at the Tibbi biidh, and runs as far as Sital Gand. 


Khan Canal 


Chhdr Golab Ali. 


Drainage channels A glance at the map will show the remarkable manner m 
and dry nalas. which the whole district between tbe central ridge and the 
rivers is cut up by old walc.y. The.se are not only interesting 
to the antiquarian and student of history, but are also of 
considerable importance, as regards the extension of irrigation 
m the district, as most of the proposals to this effect mak.e the 
utilization of one or more of these channels their basis. In some 
of tbe.se 7ialn>s bordering on the rivers, a precarious supply of 
water is even now obtained. The principal nolan are, between 
tbe ll^vi and the ridge : — 

Tiie Wahni ; . The Siikiii-.iHii (1 ) ; The Sakhrasva (li). 

between the ridge and the Sutlej 

TheoldBea:^; Tlic Khad i i Thu Diwauwali ; 

The old Soliag, 'vviLh ius oft- iTbe Diet', n'itli it> blanches— j Tlic Ghag; 

gljootg (a) 'JhoBlidg: ' The Bakh fhvah ; 

(a) The Piira : (t) The Dhingi ; ^ The Bisbarat. 

(b) TheDhadar: C) The Kubi-ar : ' 

yalas or the Kavi. The Wahni leaves the river at Daula, a little below Saiyad- 
—Wahni. wiila, in the Gugera tabsil, and runs nearly due south past 

Satghara. The two Sukhrawas are thus described in tho 
Settlement Report of 1858 : — 

The Sukhrawa — “■ The name Sokhrawa is applied to two difl'erent nalas both running nearly 

(1) The smaller parallel with ” ‘ of four and eight miles. One of these 

Sukhrawa. passes ucar t ■ civil lines from the lauds attached to 

the village of that name. It communicates with ajliil near that river, from which 
it obtains a supply of water iluriug the rains; hut this siipjily is so ])rccarions 
(S) The largeSukh- ‘ can be made of it for irrigaiion jiurposei-. The other riala has 

raffa. commuuication with the river. It traverses the iunglc which interveaes 

netweun the margin of cultivation and the Uhaya or high bank. Its course is 

remarkably winding and intricate, and it sends out branches, which intersect the 
plain in every direction. Both these nalas are said by the natives to mark 
the course of the Bavi at different periods. Ttie width alone, how'ever, of the 
first nala, which nowhere exceeds twenty y aids, precludes every possibility of this 
belief regarding its being founded on fact. The second naia, on the other hand, 

has undoubtedly been at soma former period an important water-eourw. It ii 
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about eighty vards across, and fboaoh irs course £s uiuch uiore imricate than Chsptcr T, A, 

the present bed of the Havi. tJie open orouiul in its vicinitr, and extensive 

patches of sand near its banks, render it possible that the tradition cf the r.ati'tes Descriptive. 

in this instance may be C'frrect. In time case the Dhaya, which skirts it at no 

great distance, vould have formed the limit of the iuandationp, as it still 

at present in a portion of the llara^ ra tfdisD. That both the old fleas and the 

Sukhrawa, especialh' the former, ccntainetl at one rime snlhcient body of water 

to admit of irrigation being condtici^^d on t* oir banks, cannot be doubted. 'Ihe 

remains of abandoned vilhioes and rije iniiis tkf brick boi'dings and forts, which 

show that some of these ^ilacr^'^ must bare had preten^iems to imporrance, are 

still scattered over the whole of the des dite trac : and from trie well known 

habits of the present population, we can assume wi»h some eonjldetice that only 

a total cessation of the supply of water in the^e ancient river-beds could have 

effected so remarkable a chautre. 

The>old Beas noZa, after pngpiiig- thronwh a portion of tli? T*’^S‘3t!3jna/us — 
Lahore district, enters the Dipalpur tahsii near the town of 
Shergarh, and traverses the whole of flie Mouigotneij District 
at a distance of about twenty miles From the Snth j. The 
popular story is that till the end of last century the Boas, instead 
of joining the Sutlej near Ferr?fporp, flowed dowi! this naJn. 

Lieutenant Elphinstone doubted the correctness of this story, 
on the ground that the nnla could not carry the volume of 
water in the Beas, which is a very convincing reason. As in 
the Ain-i-Akbari it is distinctly stated that the Beds and Sutlej 
united twelve has nearer Ferozepore, the story may be dis- 
missed as fiction. The fubseqnent change in the point of jiinc- 
tion is due to the Sutlej, and not the Beas, having shifted 
its course ; still it is a fact that water came down this naln 
till a comparatively short time airo. 'I'he year 1750 is fixed 
as the date it ceased to flow. There seems no reason to doubt 
that the ?)«Zn was a branch of the Beas: there is nothing to 
connect it with the Sutlej. Iti order to ascertain wliat it originally 
was it will be neoessaiy to deterniine W'hetber, wlien the Beas 
river ran under the Dlmva, it was at such a distance from this 
nala that both could have been independent stroaiiis. This might 
possibly have been tbe ca'-e in Montgomery- 'I'he qiio'^tion is, 
could it in Lahore and .Multan? If so, the old Beas may 
be simply the continuation of the Kapiirthala Bein, a.s the 
Sohag is of the Fhagwara Bein. The itnla is rarely more 
than 200 feet across ; the depth is from 12 to 15 feet. Its 
carrying capacity is -3,400 feet per second. The Bnklulwah Tlie riaklu'!w,aii, 
issue.s from the Sutlej at Ghulam, and falls into the Nikki, a 
branch of the lower Sohag at Dulla Nausbad. Formerly 
nineteen villages were irrigated from it — eisrht by diri'ct over- 
flow, nine by water-course.®, and two by //inZ/i'r.s. Jlany j ear’s ago 
water ceased to flow except in verv Ingb floods. The villages 
dependent on it suffered severely. The old Fohag has already^ tt.? ol-l S’lnig. 
been mentioned. Leaving Haveli, it runs nearly west to some 
distance past Pakpattan, and there turns due south. It gets 
lost before it reaches the river. But it evidently ends at 
Fhekheke, thongli the channel is not defined there. Its bed 
is sandy ; the banks generally steep ; it is aboiit as deep as the 
old Beas, and from 200 to 400 feet broad. The name Soh.ag 
IS said to mean a place where verdure and cultivation abouncl. 

The Para is ,a bratiL’h of tho i.'ld Sohag, w'hich it Icavr's a little ^ 
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Chapter!, A. below Bunga Hajafc, on the Pakpattan ami Dipalpur road, 
.p . .. The Para is 500 feet bread at its mouth ; after one mile the 

Tlie^^a breadth falls to 350 feet, which is again reduced to 200 after 

five miles. This is maintained for forty miles. The average 
depth is 10 to 15 feet. A large branch then goes off to the 
Beas, called the Nawdhbin, from a Nawab of Multan, who is 
said to have dug it last century to enable his wife to come down 
by water to Multan. The width is here 100 feet, which gradu- 
ally diminishes, till at the junction of the Para and the Sukhnye 
it is only 15 to 16 feet; the depth is three feet. The banks 
are generally steep. The soil of the kadhi, or valley of the 
The Dhadar. Para, is of excellent quality. The Dhadar branches t»ff from 
the Sohag about 1 6 miles to the west of Pakpattan. It is a 
small rather shallow nala, but it once irrigated an extensive 
tract of country. It runs west for some distance, and then 
south to Jamlera. The Dhummnk 7iala, in Mailsi, seems to 
be the continuation of it. The Para and the Dhadar are both 
Tha Khad. Pakpattan r.ahis. The Khad belongs to Dipalpur. It commen- 
ces at Tbakarke Mahradd, about nine miles to the east of Haveli. 
It runs thence to Izzatke K«la. From there, one branch goes 
straight to Nama Jindeka, one via, Mulia Cliishti, Ndr Shah, 
Kanduwal, &c. From Nama Jindeka it goes into the Pir Ghanni 
hudh. This nala, which is not more than 20 miles long, is 
known by no less than four different names in different parts of 
its course. To Maneka Nikkiwdla it is called the Nikki ; thence 
to Bukan Gadarke the Budhi, from there to Nama Jindeka, the 
Khad and after that the Warnal. This is a fine deep nalu with 
very steep banks. Jhalldrs are used on it, and sometimes there 
is fine saildh from it The soil on it.s bank is generally very bal, 
The Churn, and impregnatod with kal/ar. Among the tributaries of the 
The Khohariunnaln. Khad are the Chura, the Kholiarianwiila and the ICaluwah nalas. 

The Kalu^^ah. most important. It coininences at Mushifke Mahar, 

and pa=.=ing Bult-waia, Bhai ijarsan, and other villages, joins the 
Kli.ad at Kanduwal. This mihi flows when there is heavy rain, 
and in liea\y fleods river water comos down it. The Khoharianwala 
i.'- a .'Uiali hraath of tli.' Kl a i, riiaaiiig from Pipal Sazawar to 
Jzz.iike Kali!. Th" Kaluwali runs soiitli into the Khad at chak 
Kaluw'.di b' low Haveli. Those last two nalaa are mere raiu- 
drainagf- eli;innel.'-. 

The Bith.lrn' The Pdsljarat i.s a morn famous rio/ i than the Kliad, of which 

it is pi oh.ibly the cont niiation. It issues from the Pir Ghanni 
hudh, .and alter a ri inarkahl v torinous course, passing close to 
Pakpattan, it falls into the Sohag at Pakka Sidhar. It is said 
to have been e.xcavuted by one Bisharat Khan, about the begin- 
ning ot the 1 1th century. This is clearly wrong. There are 
no signs of excavation, and it is iucrediole that any one would 
dig such a winding channel, even with the object of diminishing 
the velocity of the stream, and thereby increasing its irrigating 
capacity. It is trom a ferry on this nala that Pakpattan derived 
its name. It is a shallow and generally narrow nala. It dried 
up about 100 years ago, though water has since occasionally been 
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fouaJ in it. Proposals hava on several occasions been made to 
open it again, but they seem impracticable. The Ding is a con- 
tinuation of the Kamahvah. At Bunga Bhai Khan the Ding 
divides. The southern arm joins the Bhag at the corner of Jajal 
Bhag and Khola Wali Muhammad. The northern arm joins the 
Knhrar at Nebwal. Ip places this is a very fine, deep, clean-cat 
nala. Water used to come down it up to 1853. The remains 
of old j/ia/Ztt/-s may still be seen on it at Shekheke. There is a 
dam on this nala at Sahu Biloch. The Dingi leaves the Sutlej 
at Haidar Malkana, and fails into the Ding at Bunga Bhai Khan. 
The Bhag is a fine nala of fair size. It leaves the river at 
Kadus, behiw Kot Bakhsha, and joins the_ Ding at Jajal Bhag ; 
a dam is sometimes erected here. Jhalldrs are used on this nala, 
but the irrigation is scanty. This was not always so. The 
name implies "being very beneficial.” The Knhrar leaves the 
Sutlej at Kot Bakhsha, and after passing Bhai Darsan at Bara 
divides into tw’o branches ; these re-unite at Jit Singhwdla, and 
then appear to fall into the Sohag, near Pakka Sidhar, but 
neither on the map nor on the spot can any certain information 
be obtained of what becomes of this nala. It is broad, bnt except 
near the river, rather shallow. The Ding falls into the right 
branch •of it at Nebwal, and some say the Kuhiar is only a con- 
tinuation of the Ding. 

The Diwanwah is a cut dug by Diwan S’awan Mai from 
Malik Bahawal to Bohar. It has been dry for many years. The 
Ghag has its mo'ith at Tirsangi, and runs into the Sohag at 
Hardo Mausura. Jhalldrs are used on it, and some land is inun- 
dated from it. There are numbers of otlier nalas, but as they 
are of no importance as irrigation channels, they need not be 
noticed here. 

There are no marshes or lakes (chamb, jhil) in this district 
except a jhil at Kot Fazi), where the Deg enters the district. 
Jhalldrs are used on them, but they are of little depth, and the 
■water dries up soon. The tract traversed by the old Beds is 
remarkable for a chain of pools at distances of some three or four 
miles, which used to be filled by the surface drainage, and to be 
of the greatest value to the graziers of the bar. It appears, how- 

f iver, that they have dried np of late, owing to the scanty rainfall 
or so many years. Here and there depressions in the ground 
may be met with, where water lodges for some time after heavy 
rain. 

There is nothing to show that the district was ever more 
densely populated than at present. But the changes in the course 
of the rivers, the drying np of such important water channels 
as the old Beds, Sohag and Dhadar, and the improvement of the 
Inundation Canals, have naturally caused a shifting of the popu- 
lation. In all parts of the district, mounds covered with remains 
of the earthen vessels and broken bricks are to be met, marking 
the site of what was once a village or town. These are known 
by the general name theh, tibbd or hhola, but each mound has a 
further distinguishing name, to which the general name is prefixed. 
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I’he woi'i! the/i seems more cimiiioiih' n<ed ia the Rachria, and 
khi.'li in the Bari Doab. Tiies^ remains of former habitations 
are most f'reL|nent aloiio tlie .il<i Be is anJ the Dli.i Sar, amt in the 
country about. Kamalia. It 'lioiii.l b- remem'o^red that these 
the.hii are not necessarily thi‘ ruins of viil.iijes inliuoited at the same 
time. If a \ ill.toe is once ab'.n loneii frimi itnv cause, it is con- 
sidered unlucky to build a new v:',!'! ^e on tire; old sire. So many 
of these moiifots merely represent, the same viiiageat different 
periods of its existence. If the id't.irv of 'his p.irt of the Punj.ib 
dn ino the 18th century is consi lered, the perpetuil wars, 
d-solating famines, and the oeneral state ot insecurity, will be 
found to affor.i other and stroiiir reasons, besides tiie dryino up 
of il. • irtitratinij str.-anis, whr manv cultivated trads should have 
re!;;p-eii into their primitive state of waste. But to the last-meu- 
tioiit ! cms.) must be attributed the fact that the land has not been 
unain bi'onoht into enltivalion. Not only has the stopjaue of the 
■ v.at. r-siifiplv neces-nrily leil to the abandonment of land irrigated 
bv t! MV, but it has been aoooiiipaiiied by a st'rious fall in the level 
If of the water iu the wells in the vicinity of the old nalas. Numer- 
ous old wells exist all over the district ; but in the har tracts 
the water is much below the brick-work, and if it i= intended to 
work any ol these wells, an interior cvlinJer lias to be sunk. 

2 - The area of land.s included within village boundaries is 
I,4.52,4t‘7 acres. The remaining ’2,1 14,9.53 acres are owned directly 
bv the Government; but a large part of this in the Sandal Bar 
north of the Ravi, is being brought under cultivation by means 
of the Chenab Canal. It has iong been the custom for the 
people to apply to the ruling power for leave to occupy por- 
tions of the jungle ; and since the introduction of the British 
rule these applications have become very numerous. The area 
of till’ grant i.i often small — 50 acres when the applicant pro- 
po^l -s sinking a single-whetdcd well and 100 acres when a 
d(inl(!e-whp'»led well i^; to be con.structed. In many instances 
rhn object of th(- applicant is to secure a piece of ground where 
he may construct a well, or britig an old one into use to water 
Ills cattle grazing in the har. A piece of low-lying ground, 
wheie rain water will accnmnlato, with good grass in the 
neighbourhood, is gcnorall selected A little cultivation is also 
I arried on, the e.xtent deppuding on the character of the season^ 
These wtdis, scattereil all over the har, form, as it were, little 
oases in the wilderness. There are many depressions in the hdr 
where the drainage water of the surrounding high lands collects. 
Applications are received annually for permission to cultivate the 
land occufiied by these depressions. The area brought under 
cultivation dejicnds on the extent of the ruins ; and the lease given 
is only for one year. This cultivation is known as kdsht bdrdni. 
Excepting the bind thus occupied, the whole of the Government 
jungle is uncultivated. Many of the choicest and most favourably 
situated bits have been made into Forest Reserves, and are closed 
to grazing except on payment of forest fees. Grazing is permitted 
over the rest of the Government area with the exception of cer- 
tain re.strictions in the case of areas recently felled. Most of 
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the villajjes of the di.strict are assessed to tirni on account of the 
grazing tlius afiforded. 

Except for the excessive temperature of summer there is 
notliing peculiar about the climate. From May to the middle of 
October, and more especially in June and July, the heat during 
the day is intense, but except on the frequent ecca.sions on which 
heavy dust storms blow, the nights are comparatively' cool. At 
the end of August in a favourable year the mornings begin to 
have some trace of freshness, and early in October a change in 
temperature after sun.^et may be noticed. Dust-storms in the hot 
weather are very common ; while hail-storms are rare. The 
rains, such as they are should h-gin at the end of June or early 
in July. They generally cease in August. The winter rains seem, 
on the whole, more certain than those of sumtuer. They should come 
early in January, but are not unirequently delayed. During the 
four months, from Novemlier to February inclusive, the days are 
not hot, while the nights are cold with occasional frosts Statis- 
tics of temperature during the months of May, July and December 
are given in Table IV. These tuouths are taken as they are 
adopted in all the volumes of the Gazetteer series. 

Table No. Ill shows in tenths of an inch the total rainfall 
registered at each of the rain-gauge stations the district for each 
year, from 186G-<)7 to 1S9G-‘J7. The distribution of the rainfall 
throughout the year is shown in tables Nos. Ill A. and III B. 

The district is fairly healthy'. Pneumonia is common in the 
cold weather, caused by the intense coldness and dryness of the 
atmosphere. Fevers are, of course, prevalent, as the mass of the 
population is located along the banks of the rivers and in the 
tracts irrigated by the inundation canals. January is usually the 
month of most mortality, and August that in which least deaths 
occur. The following table shows tbe death-rate per thousand for 
each month for seven years 
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Talies Nos. XI, XIA, XIB, and XLIA'’ give annual and 
monthly statistics of births and deaths for the district and for its 
towns during the last five years ; while the birth and death-rares 
since 1887, so far as available, will be found in Chapter III, 
Section A, for the general population, and in Chapter VI under the 
heads of the several large towns of the district. Table No. XII 
shows the number of insane, blind, deaf, mutes and lepers as 
ascertained at the Census of l89l ; while Table No. XXXVill 
shows the working of the dispensaries since 1891, 


SECTION B.-GEOLOffY, FAUNA AND FLORA. 

Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in its 
nature, and so little has been done in the Punjab in the way of 
detailed geological investigation, that it is imiiossible to discuss 
the local geology of separate districts. But a sketch of the geolr^y 
of the province, as a whole, has been most kindly furnished by Mr. 
Medlicott, Superintendent of ihe Geoloeic.al Survey of India, and 
is published in extenso in the Provincial volume of the Gazetteer 
series, and also as a separate (i.iinphlek 

The mineral products of the district are few and unimportant. 
Kankar (calcareous concrele) is found principally on the right side 
of the Ravi, and in the shape of small nodules on the surface of the 
ground. These are swept up and used for making lime. Saltpetre 
(nitrate of pota«h), the vernacular name of which is shorn, used to be 
made extensively in this district. The method of manufacture is 
described in “ Punjab Products, ” page 79. Saltpetre is made from 
saline earth called kallar, found on the site of deserted villagea 
and in the streets and the walls of old towns. This substance is 
used as a top-dressing by agriculturists. Some found at Dipalpiir 
yielded about six per cent, of saline matter, which, on analysis, 
was found to consist of common salt mixed with a less quantity of 
sulphate of soda, and, in addition, very small quantities of lima 
and magnesian salt. This kallar must be carefully distinguished 
from kallar shor, the reh of Hindustan, which is most injurious 
to all cultivation. Kallar sh or consi.^ts principally of sulphate of 
soda. When strongly developed, kallar shor seems to render 
all vegetation, except that of phesak Idni, impossible. Soil 
impregnated with soda and other salts and known as kallardti 
is common. It is found extensively in the Ganji Bar ; in parts 
of the Sandal Bar bordering on the Ravi riverain ; in the tract 
between the Ravi and the Deg ; in the north-western part of the 
Pakpattan tahsil, and in a good many of the older estates in 
Dipalpur which have been long under canal-irrigation, and in 
the higher portions of several estates in the Sutlej riverain tract. 
There .are no mines or quarries in the district excepting some 
bed.s of inferior kankar. 

From what has been said of the character of so much of 
the soil of the district and of the climate, it will be at once 
apparent that the natural vegetation cannot be of striking grand- 
eur or beauty. Indeed, it might be called moan and moaotonous. 
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i\ clo^pr examination showj. ho'vever, that thoiiirh stunted, it is 
far from unvaried. The- uumi)er of different kinds of gra.^ses 
r.nd other plants of low growth is considerable. But there are 
not more than iialf-a-Jozan species of trees of spontaneous growth. 
With plenty of water the district might become very fairly 
wooded, and where irrigation has been extended, it is improving 
in this respeot. 

Near the rivers there is a good deal of timber, and along 
the Khanwah canal, and in the villages adjoining it, more especially 
to the south, there is a fine belt of trees; wlnle the abandoned 
station of Gugera presents specimens of most trees found in the 
plains of Upper India. The trees eonunonly met with are the 
ukhdn, kikar, her, Jand, wan, and karii. The ukhdn {TdnarLv 
orienlalis), also known as pkarvdn aud faidsh, is the charac- 
teristic tree of the district. It is an evergreen. Lardy and of 
rapid growth ; it is the only tiee that has a chance of thriving 
at Montgomery civil station. Wherever there is a hollow in the 
ground an ukfidn springs up. The timber is of little use, except 
for fuel, ll is sometimes, but rarely, used on the Ravi for the 
wood-work of wells. The galls of this timarisk, called main, are 
used for dyeing and tanning. There is another tamarisk with 
whitish leaves. It is apparently not found on the Sutlej, but it 
is abundant between Chichawatni aud Kamalia on the Ravi. 
PiUhi or jhdu, {Tamarix Indicn) and lei {Tamarix dioica) are 
found on both rivers in flooded laud. The diflereace between 
the two kinds is not very apparent. The twigs are used for 
making baskets and the cylinders of kachcha wells, also for fences 
to fields, and the sides of houses. The kikar {A:<icia aralic i) is 
very rare in the It is not uncommon along the canals and 

rivers. The timber is used for agricultural implements. The 
cog-wheels of the Persian-wheel are almost invariably made 
of it. The fuel is good and much liked. The seeds are eaten 
readily by goats. The bark is used in tanning and in the distilla- 
tion of native spirits. A shrub, the babul, bearing much the same 
relation to the kikar that the pilchi does to the tikhdn, is occa- 
sionally seen ; it never grows to such a size as would make its 
timber valuable. The Kabuli kikar {A. cupressifarmis) is rare. 
The timber is weak. The ber tree {Zizyphus vuiyaris ?) is not 
uncommon in the cultivated parts of the district. The wood is of 
good quality, and is used in building. It yields a fine fuel, 
throwing out a clear heat. The fruit is not much esteemed 
except in the case of the pewandi or grafted her. The kokan her 
or mala is a small bushy tree. The fruit is much eaten. Good 
walking-sticks are got from this tree. The jand {Prosopis spicigera) 
is always a small tree, rough and gnarled. The wood is strong, 
and is made into agricultural implements and household furniture. 
It is much used as fuel, and charcoal is prepared from it. But the 
charcoal is said to emit too many sparks to be much liked. The 
seed vessels, called sangri, are used as an article of food. This 
tree is met everywhere in the district, where it has not been 
cleared away. The great demand for fuel on the North-Western 
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Railway i.A calculated to cause .a decrease in the area of jajid 
unless measures for reproduction are practised as they are at 
present A good growth of /and is a fairly certain sign of 
superior soil. The (6'o///.'«r{« n/'/i ya) .sometimes but seldom 

becomes a tree. It generally remains a mere shrub. It is found 
throughout the district. The wood is hard : it is used for rafters 
and luths (harga) principally on account of its supposed immunity 
from the attacks of white-ants. As fuel, it has a high reputation. 
The unripe fruit is called dela, and is used as a [dckle. When ripe, 

the frnit is called j’inju and is eaten in its natural state. The 

fruit of this shrub is a oreat stand-by to the poor in seasons of 
scarcity. The iran will grow anywhere in the district. A 
sonrewhat saline soil seems to suit, it best. In Montgomery it 
remains a shrub genemlly ;it never becomes the fine tree it does 
in the Hindustani parts of the province, where it is called jdl. 
Camels are fond of its leave.', but no other animal touches them. 
The wood is used for roofing and fuel, but the fuel is very inferior. 
It burns badly, gives ont a great deal of smoke, and leaves much 
ash. Tlie frnit is eaten to a large extent. It ripens about May. 

It is called p7,V7 when still unripe, pilu when ripe, and koltan 

when dried and preserved.* Certain trees are generally grown 
about each well. The most common are the pipnl (Ficus religiusa) 
and the soluhijni (Hyporanthera pterygosperma) or horse-radish 
tree. The chnchhara IButca frondosa) is found on the Ravi, but not 
on the Suilej. This is the Hindustani dhdk ; but it never readies 
the dimensions attained in the lower parts of the province. It is 
venerated by Hindus. The dj-e made from the flowers {kesu) and 
the gum exuded by the plant are well known. There are no other 
indigenons trees. 


Plaata other than There are Very few plant.', other than tree.s, and grasses de- 
trees ; and grass. serving of much notice. The .^srr and the are the mo.'t irn- 
portaut. Thesurr {Sacckaruiu mnuja] is found generally in sandy 
soil. It is abundant along the rivers and the di'tritmfing channels 
of the canals. There aie two kinds, the white-topped and the 
red-topped, or rather piirple-topped. The ropes made from the 
latter are much inferior to those made from the former. Every 
portion of this reed is useful. It consi-'ts of three parts. The 
low'est is a stout reed, about half an inch in diameter. This is 
called kdnu, and is used for roofing houses, and forming the hands 
with which kachcha wells are lined, and pallns or circular store- 
houses for grain are made. Above the kdna comes the iiV in. a 
sheathing petiole called mtinj. 'J’he tii is sepamted from the kdna 
and pulled out of the wnuj. It is used for screens called pukhi, 
and for winnowing baskets. The munj is burned at one end, then 
beaten with a mallet, and finally twisted into a rope. The ro [>0 
to which the earthen pots of a well are fastened is almost 


* 3Ir, Parser, from whose Settlement Report the above pnr.itrr.iph i' taken, 
writes; — “ I had no opportunity of testing the correctness of the names 'pekri 
“and kokan. They are not given in ‘ Punjab Products.* The Uunjabi name va^ir, 
entered on page 597, is not used in tile B;iji Doib. POk i.-s cortninly the name 
“ of the fruit, and seems impropeilv applied to the tree itsolf ; Imt it mav be so 

“used locally.” 
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invariably made of munj. The price varies very much ; twenty 
ters per rupee is about the average. This reed grows in tufts ; 
and in land subject to inundation the limits of proprietary right 
are sometimes marked out by lines of sarr stools. The plant is 
usually burned down about the end of February. Fresh green 
shoots are then thrown outj which are fine fodder for cows and 
buffaloes, and increase the supply of milk. Many villages sell the 
produce of this plant for a round sum annually. A good deal of 
misapprehension seems to exist about the Mna plant. There are 
three kinds of Idna — hhangin Ichdr (Co'onylon Griffithi), gora 
Idna, and maifdr Idna [solsolas). There is also a plant called 
phesdlc Idni {Sdnceda moUijioras). S'ljji (barilla, an impure car- 
bonate of soda) is made from the first two. No sajji is made 
from the others. The best sajji, eallei lota aajjiy is made from 
hhangan hhdr j an inferior quality, known as bkutni sajji, from gora 
Idna. There is no hhdr in the Dipdlpur tahsil ; at least only stray 
specimens will be found; but it is plentiful in Pakpattan. 
Khangan hhdr and gora Idna are smaller plmts thin maitdr idna; 
the first is a thicker and juoier plant than the see. ;; i : viaitdr Idna 
is usually as ugly a plant as one could wish to see Ic grows four 
or five feet high. It is found everywhere. M l -s upon miles of the 
Pakpattan tahsil are covered with it, Pkesdh Idni t?aod in the 
Dhaya uplands in huge stretches. In ih’ iowii are 

occasionally large p uoiie=. of it. Wher.->^^er ic is fniind. th .-..lil is 
bad and full .of s/mr. I' is of bi iokish-pnrp.-. colour, and 

of no use whatever. Camels an ' goats eat ail k u is of Idna, 
Charcoal made from maitdr Idna is used b; b1 icksmiibs ; while 
that of porn idna is muon used ill huhhis. Boti, these plants are 
utilized for fuel. They flower about the e-id of October. Some 
bushes have red, and some white flowers. When in flower, the 
three lands present a very pretty appearance. The manufacture 
of sapyi is described in Chapter IV. The til; (Oolotropis prccera) 
is common, and found generally in poor sandy soil. Goats eat 
the leaves ; and so will cattle if hard pushed, and if the leaves 
have been dried. The milky substiince in the ducts is applied as 
an embrocation in some diseases of sheep aud goats. The wood 
is used as fuel. The alleged anti-kallar properties of the plant 
are unknown in this district. So use is made of the floss in the 
seed-vessels. The pitdha is a fibrous plant abundant about Dipal- 
pur, near the Serai. It has large indented cordate leaves, and bears 
an orange flower. It flowers about the beginning of September. 
The fibre is made into ropes iu the same manner as that of suni, 
but the ropes are weak. The plant strongly resembles the jute 
plant (Garchoras capsulnris), as described on page 242 of Dr. 
Royle’s “The fibrous plants of India,” a resembla.'ce extending 
even to the name. Another fiHvon^ t>’ m o''-.-' 'u' ; ted 
in cotton-fields r ^'hujko - ■>, p riled 

jainlar, hnt t' I . sj, i ; j . .. > ; ar.’ r -er’-s la:- 

pi,; f ,r'- i""- 3' -Ay'.. 3'.. A- r I'- sssn ubiu' Sepi--; 

her in any canal village. TUe nore uas neeu used, but in tuis 
district the people consider the plant as almost useless. The 
stalk is occasionally employed in makiag thatches. This supposed 
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uselessneis is the subject of a popular saying t — 

Jhujhan dd M aeona, 

JidUi dkupna chhaton.* 

The bhophalH is also a Bbrons plant, but except as fodder 
for goats it is not put to any use. Thejaicd/idn or camel-thorn 
(Alhnhi Maurorum) is common enough. Good tattis can be 
made from this plant. 

The harmal [Peganum harmah) grows in most places. It 
is abundant in the ground covered with broken pieces of brick 
about Pakpattan. The seeds yield a black and brown dye, but 
are not utilized here. The gi/o or garham {Tinoapora cordifolid) 
is a creeper. An extract is made from the ro(jt, and is considered 
a good remedy in cases of fever and ague. The dhdmah (Faqonia 
cretica) is a small prickly shrub like the jateahan. It is in flower 
abont the end of Angnst. The flowers are of a light pink colour. 
A medicine is prepared from it. The effects are very similar to, 
but not so certain as, those of the gilo. It is much used in eases 
of headaches, boils, Ac. Native women in the villages often make 
nse of it in a ghuUi or medicine given to new-born children. A 
plant not unlike a thistle is the poli. It is plentiful in spring 
about Gugera. An oil is extracted by telit from the oblong seeds. 
This is used as an article of diet. Aleti, commonly called galehti, 
is a small low-growing plant, with little black seeds. In 
seasons of scarcity these are used by the poor people, made into 
bread. As the bread is intensely dry, it has to be eaten with 
butter-milk or milk. Sheep, goats and camels eat the plant. 
It belongs to the dudak family, or that in which the plant 
contains milky juices. The flower is yellow. It appears 
. in the beginning of August. Oharrar madhdna is a plant growing 
about 18 inches high. The seeds are small and dark red : they 
ripen aboiit the middle of .August. The plant is considered good 
fattening fodder, especi.ally for horses. The flower is supposed 
to resemble a churning staff {madhdni) ; hence the name. This 
plant is hardly a grass. There are two kinds of luin, the white 
and the black bi'dn. The former is the more common. It is 
nsually found in light sandy .soils, and is a guide in determining 
the quality of the soil. It is, however, far from being a certain 
guide. Camels eat the plant, and villagers apply it to boils and 
pimples. It is supposed to ease pain. Another plant, almost in- 
variably found in poor light soils, is the 7'eshan. Bat it is met 
with elsewhere. It grows about a foot high, and has a flower of 
the same shape and colour as that of a thistle. It abounds be- 
tween the old Beds and Dipalpur. The /arid miili or /arid hnli, 
also called Idthia {Farastia Eamiltonii), is very common. It is a 
small plant with pink flowers. The seeds are said to be poisonous, 
but were habitually used by Baba Farid Shakarganj, when he was 
hungry. The puthkanda {Achyranthea aapera) grows five or six 


" Why take any care of the jhoji.an, which yields neither 
Tidt “Punjab Products/’ page* iii2. 508. 


sun iior ebade F 
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feet high. It has bnt few leaves, anJ those near the ground. 
The long slender steins are covered with thorns which lie back 
close to the stem with their points directed downwards, hence the 
name puth, meaning the wrong way, and kinds, a thorn. The 
stem is used for cleaning the teetii ; an 1 th-3 seed and leaves are 
employed medicinally. Itsit is a plant that grows along the 
ground. It is very like chauldi {Amr'-anthus fruvientaceus) ■ 
But the latter grows upwards. Itsit is of no use •, bnt chauldi is 
used as a vegetable by poor people, vt- wners of -logs will soon be- 
come acquainted with the plant called bhakta (Tribulus terrestris). 
The spiked fruit of it constantly stick.s in the feet of dogs, causing 
them to limp. The kdthi-sundi is a plant which is not mentioned 
in any of the books under that name. The fruit is said to resem- 
ble the trunk of an»elephaut, ami hence the name. Among other 
plants commonly found may be mentioned ttic gaicdra, majehtrLi 
gandi biiti, ratkdn, buk/ian, khdb or kula niira, Labuna soi, pdlak, 
para, ardri and ehilitra. The last three are genera 11 v met with 
in lowlands flooded by the rivers. 

It remains now to briefly mention the more common grasses. 
The most common is chhimhar. It is a low-growing grass with 
round culms, and throws out runners. It is found in good sweet 
soil, and is readily eaten by cattle. The flower is called phumni; 
chhimhar is not uolike khahbal or tails (S. dnbli), but the blade 
of the latter is much bro-i.ier, and the whole leaf-branch larger 
and flatter than that of the ckhitnbar ; and the stems thrown out 
at the joints of the kkabbal are horizontal, while those of the 
chhimhar are vertical. The khabbal is an excellent grass and found 
only in good soil. TaUa is not ro be confounded with talli, which 
is something like a shamrock, with leaves of a bright rich green 
colour. It is found in inundated laud where the soil is good. It 
is a fine food for hufi^aloes, cows and bullocks. T>ahh is a coarse 
strong grass, which remains green most part of the year. The 
leaves are long, narrow, flat, and have a lemlencv to curl np. 
They are used for thatching and for covering the floors of mos- 
ques. The roots are coarse and bmg, and glow down to u point ; 
in fact form a triangle with the apex at the bottom. It is not a 
strengthening grass. The long slender flower is pretty. Lonak 
is also a poor grass except when green ; and then even it is of 
only middling value. Cattle do not c-ave for it much. It is 
often found in somewhat saline soils. The culms are round and 
slender, and generally about IS inches high. Sometimes it 
grows as high as 30 inches. On the other hand, dkdman is a 
fine grass, and is said to increase the yield of milk of animals eat- 
ing it, and the quantity of ghi obtained from the milk ; but 
horses will not eat it, as it is bitter. The leaves are long and flat. 
The plant grows vertically. The head, which is not unlike that of 
hangni, is black when unripe, and white when it has come to 
maturity. The palwdhanis a tall grass, generally several feet high, 
with slender stems and flat narrow leaves. It is usually found 
in good soil. By some it is considered the best of all grasses. 
There are four flower-stalks at the end of each culm, bearded like 
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barley. The grass is of a purple colour. Khuo is a grass con- 
sisting of slender round stems growing straight up. Gharm or 
ghorb is a tall, coarse grass with a woody stem. It is often found 
growing round a tcaril bush. Goats and camels are said not to 
eat it. It is an inferior grass. Dhiddan is not unlike khso. It is 
common in the bi/dras of Pakpattan. It grows about two feet 
high. It is sometimes called sarkuli. It should not be confounded 
with a plant found in rice-fields of the same name. This is not 
unlike wild satcdnfc ; but sawdnk grows more horizontally than 
dhiddan. Sawdnk is of two kinds — hijwdn, or cultivated, and saia 
or wild. The wild sawdnk is a good grass. It fattens and brings 
cattle into condition soon. The grain is small and eaten by Hin- 
dus on fast days. It is also used by poor people, made into paste 
called bhdt or phdt, and eaten with milk or botter-milk. It grows 
in firm soil. Kuri is a grass not v.aWke chhimhar. It is a different 
grass from kitra which is found in kangni fields generally. The 
latter has a thick stem, broad leav. s. and grows a couple of fset 
high. Rhawi grows about two feet higli, in chimps ; often in hard 
low-lying lands. But it is plentiful in the h Ir, along the Mont- 
gomery and Dipalpnr road. The flowers are fluffy. When ripe, 
the plant is of a brownish red colour. It is a fragrant grass, and 
a scent is said to be m..'-e from it. The milk of cattle eating it is 
supposed to become perfumed. The people assert that the roots 
yield the khua with which taltis are made ; and that panni is a 
different grass. But the two seem very like each other. Panni 
is used for thatching. Vila is a grass found in hard inundated 
lands. It is very common in the rice-fields abont Dipalpur. 
There are two kinds, the big and the little. The former is yel- 
low, the latter brown. Cattle eat both, but there is no nourish- 
ment in them. The root is like the grain of gram. Pigs root 
np the ground to get at it. It is called niothra, and is considered 
useful in brain diseases. Pigs are also said to have a fancy for 
the roots of murk, a small iow-growiug grass, with double com- 
pound stems, and a small red knob at thn end of each branch of 
the stem. It is found in soft soil, ami is aliun.lant on the banks 
of the Peg. It is a fair grass for fodder. It differs from 
rnuruk, wdiich is also a small low-growing grass. Murkan has 
very fine and slender round culms. It is a famous grass, having 
given its name to a famine. Lamb is not unliko lonuk, but it is 
mnch smaller and more irregular. It i-< produced when there is 
heavj' rain. It is eaten by cattle; and when green, increases the 
yield of milk and butter. Chinikki is a small grass, growing 
about one foot high. It is not nnhke lunak ; but the difference 
is easily seen. The flower of chinikki is broader, and not so long 
as that of lonak. It is eaten by all cactle ; but is an ordinary- 
grass, and has no great reputation. It is generally found in 
soft high land. Luki is a grass about 7 or 8 inches high. It 
consists of a slender stem, with a number of whorls. The lower 
whorl consists at times of as many as ten arms ; the tipper ones 
generally of five. This grass may be at once known by the regu- 
larity with which the arms of the whorls spring from the same 
centre. Lumbar is a small low grass, not unliko the tail of a 
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fox. It is said to derive its name from this resemblance. Kanh Chapter I B- 

is simply a rush fonnd in inundated lands. The roots resemble — 

those of dahh. Maina is a grass not unlike talla, and found also 

in lowlands. The flower is said to be different. Poor people 

boil the leaves and use them as a vegetable. Salydra, itsit, and 

leli are not grasses. The first is a large shrub, the second has 

been noticed before, and the third is a creeper found among 

wheat in spring. Leha is said to be a thorny plant. Leli. 

The fauna of the district is, if anything, more uninteresting Pauna: 
than the flora. Camels are numerous ; the cattle of the Ravi are Domestic animals, 
well known. Sheep are common. The domestic animals will be beasts, 

noticed in more detail in Chapter IV. Wild animals are rare ; 
tigers were occasionally found prowling about the Sutlej many 
years ago. The Raja of Kapurchala and Mr. John Oliver are 
credited with their extermination. Wolves and wild cats [bdr-hilli) 
are the most dangerous beasts of prey. Jackals are common, as 
might be expected; wild pigs have been reduced in numbers by the 
extension of cultivation into the jungle tracts along the rivers. 

They do exist, however, but tame pigs are unknown. Ravine deer 
are fairly numerous ; but nilgai and black buck are confined to a 
small portion of the Gugera tahail, about the Ravi, near the 
Lahore border. Bustard, florican, partridges, grey and black 
sand-grouse and quail are found ; and water-fowl of various kinds, 
from the goose to the suipe, frequent the hudhs of the rivers. 

Kiinj visit the district in the cold weather ; and lilyar (H, golia), Kunj, tilyar. 

a small bird with black back and brown breast, is one of the worst 

enemies of the farmer. Crocodiles bask on the sand banks of the Alligators; fish. 

Sutlej, and now and then one appears in the Ravi. Fish of many Snakes, reptiles, 

kinds abound in the rivers. Snakes are by no means rare. The ^'^sects. 

cobra is the snake usually met. The people talk of a white snake, 

the bite of which is, if possible, more fatal than that of the cobra. 

The banks of the Ravi are its chosen abode. Scorpions, centi- 
pedes, hornets, wasps, mosquitoes and flies maj- close the list of 
unpleasant denizens of the district. During the past five years 
rewards to the amount of Rs. 1, 79fi have been given for the de- 
struction of 431 wolves and 3,597 snakes. 

Honey is occasionally found in the hdr, in nests attached to Houey. 
trees. The yield of a hive is said amount to about three sersut 
the outside. The honey, which is ailed mahhir, is sold to drug- 
gists at the price of ghi. The honey is taken from the nest in 
Katik, during the day time. A saccharine substance, finer and 
sweeter than sugarcandy, and less than a chittdch in weight, is 
said to be found in wasps’ nests. The gatherer finds it prudent 
to rob the wasp by night. 

Montgomery is not a good district for game now, and hardly Sport, 
any sportsmen come here for shooting. Pigs abound along the 
rivers in Tiunds or in forest reserves, and cause considerable 
damage to the crops. They are only shot or netted by Sikhs and 
Mahtams, and that rarely. Some of the leading zamind^rs 
possess guns and go in for shooting themselves, or keep shikaris 
to supply them with game. Hawking is also a favourite pastime 
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with many, and partridges and quails are netted a great deal by 
the people of the disfrsct. There is not sufficient game to tempt 
bird-catchers from Lahore or Mnltan. Black partridge can be 
found all along the rivers aod in the reserves. The grey par- 
tridge abounds all over. Sand-grouse are plentiful in the bars in 
the cold weather and obdra can also be found. Hares are also 
found in reserves, river Tcunds and wooded plots in the bar. Of 
other winged game, blue rock-pigeon is found in numbers almost 
everywhere ; quails in spring and autumn in cultivated parts ; 
geese of both kinds and hunj along the rivers (both these 
abound, and are very destructive to the young crops in spring). 
Ducks of several varieties are met with in the budhs and creeks 
of the Sutlej river, and in some places on the Ravi. Plovers are 
plentiful, and black ibis is also found in most places. 

Snipe does not exist in this district, and bustard and dam- 
ingo are very rare. The ordinary spotted deer are found all over 
in the jungle, but black buck are only met with rarely between 
Satghara and Wau RMha Ram. 

There are no fishing towns. Fishermen, who are called 
jhabeh, do not depend exclusively on their earnings from fishing. 
They live scattered about in the villages bordering on the rivers. 
Fish are rarely cnnght from the beds of the rivers, as the fisher- 
men have not the means of carrying on operations successfully in 
deep and rapid streams, A fish called tirkanda is, however, some- 
times caught in the hot weather when the rivers are in flood. 
Most fish are caught in the fcudAs during the cold season. Fish 
go up these to spawn, and on the rivers falling, the fish in the 
are shut up as in a lake. Fishermen make their own nets. 
Four kinds are in use. The meshes of the first thiee about one 
inch square ; thos"* of the fourth much smaller. The nets are 
called on the Sutlej — (1) Hand ; this is a long net made of several 
breadths joined together. A number of men drag this net, sweep- 
ing the whole width of a hndh with it. (2) Sdtwdn ; this is a 
round net, abimt 7 to 10 feet in diameter. The edge all round 
is weighted with iron rings through which a cord passes. The 
fisherman holds this cord in his hand, and flings the net into the 
water, so tha^ it open.s, and the weighted edge sinking to the 
bottom prevents anything under the net from escaping. By 
pulling the string going through the rings, the net is closed like 
a bag, aod anything inside is caught. (3) Kudalli ; this is a 
cone covered with netting. Its size is proportioned to the size 
and strength of the person using it. It is generally about four 
feet high, and the same in diameter at the bottom. The fisher- 
man plunges this cone with the broad end downwards through 
the water to the bottom. If there are any fish inside, their mo- 
tion in trving to escape tells him. If they are small, he inserts 
his hand under the net and seizes them ; if large, he first spears 
them with an iron spit, about one foot long, called sua. (4) 
Sarnbhi ; this consists of two sticks fastened together at an angle. 
The inlcrmeJiate space is coveied with fine netting. One man 
itando in the water holding the net below the surface, while an- 
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other comes towards him beating the water. When he gets near, 
the man with the net lifts it out of the water, and the fish at that 
moment over the net arecanght. This net is used only for catch- 
ing very small fish. The principal kinds of fish found are the 
following — 


Batti, 

Ooga, 

Dungna, 

Dambra, 

Bhusan, 

Jalli, 

SInghari, 

Machhana, 

Parahi, 

Mori, 

Petrate, 

Lesi, 

Saul, 

Khagga, 

Nai machhi. 

Malhi, 

Telia, 

Guxdi, 


Tirkanda, 

Patwi, 

Pranda, 

Makhni, 

Dnrra» 


besides the gangal or jhinga (shrimp), and the goj (eel). Fisher- 
men do not sell by weight, but barter so many of their fish for so 
much grain; they are not usnally paid in cash. Fish oil, obtained 
by boiling down fish and skimming off the fat that rises to the 
top, is not made to any extent here. It is called vaho, and is used 
in some cases of cattle-disease. It is possible that some of the 
names given above apply to the same fish at different stages of its 
growth, and do not all represent different species. 
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CHAPTER 11. 


HISTORY. 

The history of the district is chiefly that of certain wild 
pastoral tribes which, appear to have occupied the Bacbna Dodb 
from time immemorial, maintaining a .sturdy independence of the 
successive rulers of northern India, and ever noted for their law- 
less turbulence. Some account of them is given in the next chap- 
ter. Their history goes back, probably, as far as the time of 
Alexander. From the historians of his expedition, we learn that 
the northern part of the district was at that time held by a race 
■whom they called Kathseans,* and the southern part by another 
race, the Malli, whose capital town was Multan. Both these tribes 
in tarn severely tested the valour of the Macedonian troops. The 
history of the Malli is discussed in the account of Multan, f and need 
not be repeated here. Their towns in this district were probably 
those of Kot Kamalia and Harappa. I Kot Kamalia has been 
identified by General Cunningham with the first city taken by 
Alexander in bis campaign against the Malli. He also supposes 
Harappa to have been the “ another city (if the Malli, into which 
a great body of the Indians had fled for safety,” against which 
Perdiccas was sent with the cavalry. The similarity between the 
name Kathaioi, the people whose capital city, Sangla, was. storm- 
ed by Alexander, and that of the present Rdvi tribe, the K&thias, 
has often been noticed. Sangla, situated in the Bacbna, Dofib, is 
at no great distance from the country now occupied by the 
K&thifts ; and it is not improbable that they are the descendants 
of the old Kathaioi, though they claim a very different origin. 
They say they came from KathiawSr. Bnt the Kathi^wfir Bdjas, 
on the other hand, trace their origin from the Punjab. The history 
of Alexander’s campaign against the Kathaioi is. given in the 
Gazetteer of the Jhang district. 

Of pre-Muhammadan times there is nothing to add save that 
to this period are probably to be referred those remains of ancient 
towns and village sites already referred to on page ? which are 
frequent upon the banks of the rivers, and dot the central portion! 
of the district, at present a waste, almost devoid of fixed abodes, 
and inhabited only by the nomad tribes already alluded to. The 
towns of Pakpattan, Dipslpur, Kot Kum^lia, and Harappa, are all 
places of great antiquity, and once were places of importance. 
An account of each is given in Chapter VI under their respective 
headings. The villages of Akbar and Satghara, both of them in 
the neighbonrhoo'i of Gagera, the former six miles to the sonth- 


* Arrian, Lib. r., cap. 22, 23, 24. 
t See Gazetteer of the Multin diatrict. 

J ft. See also Cbap Vi, beadinga " Kot Kamalia” and " Harappa.” 
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west, and the latter 13 miles to the east, are also old towns con- 
taining interesting remiins. They have been examined and de- 
scribed by General Cunningham, who is unable, however, to sug- 
gest any cine to their former history.* All seems to point to a 
time when Montgomery was a populous country, with towns large 
and flourishing, and resources at least equal to those of the more 
northern portions of the province. The antiquities of the district 
are fully describe.) in the Archseological Survey Reports, Vol. 
Y, pages 103 to 111 ; Vol. XIV, pages 139 to 145 ; and at pages 
208 to 219 and 244 to 248 of Cunningham’s Ancieni Geography 
of India. For nearly 1,600 years after the capture of Kamalia 
and Harappa, there is a great blank in the history of the district, 
for the accounts about Risalu, son of Salvahan, are vague and 
unreliable. He is said to have lived much about Dhaular, a vary 
old town in the Pakpattan tahsil, and there is still an old mound 
in the jungle called after him. In the reign of Firoz Shah Tugh- 
lak (1351-1388), Dipalpur was a favourite residence of the Em- 
peror. He “ erected a mosque outside the city and drew a 
canal from the Sutlej for the irrigation of its lands.” (Ancient 
Geography of India, page 213.) 


Cha|>terIIi 

Histoiy. 

AntiqiiitieB. 


Easala, son of 
Salvahan. 


Firoz Shah Tngh- 
lak at Dipalpnr. 


In 1398, Tamerlane marched from Mnltan to Pakpattan. Tamerlane tak»« 
No resistance was made, and the place was spared out of respect Pakpattan. 
for the memory of Baba Farid f^hakarganj, who had died and been 
buried there about 1264-65.t After the lapse of nearly a century 
and-a-quarter, another conqueror, a descendant of Tamerlane 


* Ancient Geography^ page 212. 

t A legend of Pakpattan relates that Ghazi Beg Tughlak wag a poor village 
boy living in the neighbourhood of Baba Farid. Thanks to the spiritual influence 
, of the saint, this poor boy became governor of Multiio and Anally king of Delili. 
He then visited Pakpattan, and, to show his gratitude, had the Bisharat nala 
dug by one of his officers, Bisharat Khan, [c is an objection to this story that 
Ghazi Beg did not come to the throne till 1321, or at least 56 years after the 
death of the saint. Bisharat Khan may have opened the mouth of the nala^ but 
the channel is certainly not artiAcial. The legend continues that when the 
Bisharatwah was dug the stream ran so deep and strong that it was necessary 
to have a ferry over it, where there is now a bridge between the town and tahsil. 
One evening, Baba Farid came doi^m to the ferry and saw the sun shining on the 
rippling waves, people in bright attire bathing and drawing water, while the boats 
glided backwards and forwards. Enraptured with the sight, he exclaimed : Ai 
kya pdk pattan ? “ Ob, what a beautiful ferry,” and after that the old name of 
the town Ajudhau Was given up, and Pakpattan adopted. The truth of the 
story is doubtful. The name may hare been changed to Pakpattan on 
account of a ferry over the Bisharatwah, but the town wan known as Ajudhan in 
Tamerlane’s time, lu the Ain-i-Akbari it is called simply pattan or “ the ferry. ” 
Pttfc IS probably an epithet applied to the town on account of its containing the 
tomb and having been the residence of such a famous saint, much the same 
way as Mecca is called sharif. In fact, pakpattan means simply the holy 
fattan. It is difficult to see how it could mean the ferry of the pure one,” 
as has been stated. The comparison of a spiritul teacher, who carries his dis- 
ciples across the river of existence into paradise, vrith a ferry-man, has been 
made in respect of Pfr Baba, another celebrated holy man of the district, who 
lived at Shergarh. Of him it i,s said— 

Bei'i haht{ shah darya rieft, 

Par asdde Idwan nun j 
PU Baku inalldhi 
Bhfir bhar par langhdida, 

“ A boat is floating in the laighty river to carry us over ; Pit Baka a acting 
as boatman^ Ha ships a boat-load and carries it across/’ 
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Chapter 11. entered the district. This time the invasion came from the north. 

Danlat Khan Lodhi was then governor of the Punjab under 
t^Vh- '1 Ihrabim Khan Lodhi, the Afghan King of Delhi (1517-i52n). 
ptir* ^ He encouraged Babar, the ruler of Kabul, to attempt the conquest 

of India. It is probable that at that time the .«outh-west portion 
of the district was subject to the Langah chiefs of Mnltan ; but 
the upper portion was held by the Viceroy of the Pnnjab. In 
1524 Babar, having taken Lahore, marched on Dipalpur and 
took it by storm. The country attached to Dipalpur was then 
made over to Sultan Ala-ud-din Lodhi, who had been an un- 
successful competitor for the throne of Delhi. Babar had to fall 
back on Kabul owing to the defection of Daulat Khan, who 
drove Ala-ud-din out of the country. Next year Babar incited 
Shah Hassan, the rnler of Sindh, and Arghun Tartar, to attack 
Multan. After a siege of 15 months the place was taken. In 
1526 Babar, having returned to India, defeated Ibrahim Khan 
Lodhi at the battle of Panipat, and became king of Dehli. 
Shortly after, the Arghnns were expelled from Multan, and Shah 
Hasan made over the country to Babar, who conferred it on his 
son Askari. Thus the whole of the district came into B^bar’s 
hands. On his death Humayun bad to give it up to his brother 
Mirza KamriSn, who held it till the successful revolt of Sher 
Shah in 1540. 

Sher Shah builds Sher Shah spent some time at the commencement of bis 
a fort of Shergarh. ^eign in the Punjab, and is said to have built a fort at the town 
of Shergarh to protect the Nakka country. But it is not known 
against whom the country was to be defended. On Humayun’s 
return, one of his lieutenants, Abu Moali, defeated the Afghans 
in 1555 at Dipalpur. On Akbar’s accession the district passed 
into his hands. One naturally turns to the Ain-i-Akbari, com- 
piled in his reign, to obtain information concerning the district. 
The result is most unsatisfactory. Almost all that can be made 
out is this. The aiiba of Multan seems to have included the whole 
of the present district. Of the three sarlcdrs into which the siiba 
was divided, one was Dipalpur, containing 29 mahdls or pargaridt. 
The names of only five of these can be identified, viz. : — 

1. Pattau. ] 3. Kabula. 

2. Dipalpur. ' 4. Satghai'a. 

5. Fandabad. 

In sarhdr Multan appear the pargands — 

1. Chukandi. I 3. Haveli Sbalir. 

2. Shergarh. I 4. Deg Kavi. 

S. Jalalabad. 

1, 2, and 4 of which were in this district, and 3 and 5 may have 
been. Of course nothing is known about the limits of the par~ 
gands. Six pargands of sarJcdr Dipalpur lay on the left side of 
the Sutlej. The Deg Eavi is the country about Kot Kam^lia, 
and JaUlabad may be the town, the abandoned site of which is 
still to be seen on the old Beds to the south of the Dipalpur and 
Gugera road. But native report gives that theh a different 
origin. There is said to have been a fine village here more than 

100 years ago, with a number of wells ; it was abandoned on the 
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water in the wells becoming brackish. It seems in the same 
dastur as Shergarhj near which it is actually situated. Ir was 
during Akbar’s reign that the Khan-i-Khanan is said to have 
restored the Khanwah canal. This was Mirza Abdul Rahim, 
son of Bairam Khan. He held Multan in jdgir about A.D. 1590. 
He is also said to have re-built Dipalpnr, which had not recovered 
from the effects of the attack by Babar. 


Chapter U. 
History. 

The Khan-i-Khanan. 


In Alamgir’s reign (1638-1707) the old term for a cluster of ChaUds : rise of 
pargands, Tcaroriy was changed to chahla, Dipalpnr is said after Hana. 
that to have been called chikla Dipdlpur. In the time of Alamgir 
the foundation of the Hans’ power was laid. The Hans were simple 
zaminddrs, living a little to the north-west of Pakpattan. Among 
them was a learned man Shekh Kutb Hans, who appears to have 
been a teacher of some of the Dehi nobility. He obtained some in- 
fluence in this way, and finally, in 1663, Alamgir conferred a 
sanad on him, granting him several villages in the tdluka of 
Kutbabad. The deserted site of Kutbabad may still be seen on 
the bank of the old Sohdg, nearly south of Malka Hans, and close 
to the western boundary of Chak No. 33 of the Sohag-Para 
Colony. Owing to his ability and court influence, Shekh Kutb 
became a powerful man, and as the Pdra, Sohag and Dhaddar 
flowed through his lands he rapidly became rich. At the down- 
fall of the Mughal empire, bis descendant made himself independ- 
ent, as will be noticed further on. Tappa Hansan belonged to 
pargana Kabula. But Alamgir founded a new porgana and Porsrona Alamgir* 
named it Alamgirpur, to which the tappa Hansan, with most of founded, 
the Deg Ravi pargana, was attached. This connection with the 
Rhvi may have been a main reason why the Hans rnler after- 
wards threatened the independence of the Kamalia Kharrals — a 
proceeding which ended in his downfall. Alamgirpur is supposed 
to have been situated on the old Beas, a little north of Kabir, on 
the Harappa and Pakpattan road. 


It was in the time of Alamgir that the Kot Kamalia Kharrals The K a mSI i a 
rose to some importance. The fact of their chief still drawing Kharrals. 
considerable taluJcddri allowances and occupying a position of 
some dignity seems to show that they must have been powerful 
once. According to their own accounts, their leader was much 
superior to the princes of the royal family, though not quite as 
great a man as tbe emperor. But, from the facts incidentally 
ascertained, they appear to have had no power at all, and to have 
been at the mercy of all the neighbouring tribes. Saadat Yar 
Khan was the son of one of the Kharral chiefs, who held some 
post at the court of Dehli. He followed the vocation of all noble 
families in those days, and robbed every one he could. The 
emperor was pacified by Saadat Yar Khan’s father, until some 
presents from the King of Persia to him were appropriated by 
tbe Kharral. Then Saadat Yar Khan was called to account, 
arrested and sent to Dehli. Here his witty excuses resulted in 
his obtaining honorary dresses, a worth Rs. 1,09,000 per 
annum, and being sent with 12,000 men to punish some rebellious 
Afghans at Find Dadan Khan. This rebellion seems to have been 
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Chapter II. that which occurred in 1672, in which prince Sultan led the 

_.'T~ Imperial forces. He is probably the prince who insulted the 

Sials bv proposinjr that Gbazi Khan, the eighth S;al chief, should 
Kharrals. betroth his danghier to baacbit lar Khan.* lue fact ot this 

proposal being considered insulting, makes one suspect that 
Saadat YarKhan SaaJat Yar Khan’s cannot have been so large as said. He 
sacoeeds. succeeded his father Mahabat Khan, who was murdered at the 

instigation of a Hultan Kureshi in 1706. He again went to Dehli, 
and was sent by Alamgir with prince Muiz-ud-din to put down 
the Lugbari Biloehes, who bad revolted under one Rnglia.t Just 
then Alamgir died, Muiz-ud-din went off post-haste to Lahore, 
leaving S.aadat Yar Khan to bring up the baggage behind. On 
the return of the latter, coming down the Ravi in boats, ho got 
involved in a quarrel with the Upera Kharrals, and a great batile 
was fought at Danabad, in which the Uperas were totally defeated. 
It seems probable that there was a riot in the jungle, and that 
the Montgomery men came off victors. 


Quarrels of 
Eavi tribes. 


the 


The Jhacg Sials 
occupy Kamalia . 


After this the Kamalia or Lekhera Kharrals with their allies 
the Kathias, Beghelas, Wahniwals, and other lower Ravi tribes, 
appear to have been engaged in constant quarrels with the 
Kharrals of the upper Ravi, and desperate battles took place at 
Waliwala, Pindi Kbai, and elsewhere. Sometimes one party 
succeeded in carrying off the stolen cattle, and sometimes the 
other succeeded in recovering them. In spite of his court in- 
fluence, experience in war and valuable Safidat Ydr Khan 

conld not protect his country against Walidad Khan, the SiM chief 
of Jhang. The Sials held the country till the death of Walidad 
Khan in 1747. This chief effected great improvements. Wtih 
the usual exagger.ation of native stories, he is said to have set 
1 2t),U00 puhJcd wells at work in the tract called Jhangar, and to 
have taken one rupee and a blanket annually from each as 
revenue. There is no doubt he greatly extended cultivation, 
sunk wells, dug water-courses, and put down robberies vigorously. 
Saadat Yar Khan seems to have died before Walidad Khan. 
On the death of the latter, the Kamalia Kharrals became their 
own masters again, till they were conquered by the Nakkai 
Sikhs. 


Ahmad Shah’s in- 
vasions ; break up 
of the empire. 


After the death of Alamgir in 1707, the Mughal power, already 
grievously shaken, hastened with accelerated pace to its over- 
throiy. Internecine struggles for the throne indirectly favoured 
the rise of the ferocious and enthusiastic Sikhs at the same time 
that the Mahrattas and Afghans made them.selves masters of the 
best provinces of the empire. In 1730 Nadir Shah took the 
•mperor Muhamm.ad Shah prisoner and sacked Dehli In 1747 
the flrst, invasion of Ahmad Shah took place. He is said to have 
come back sevea times ; the last invasiou took place iu 1767. 


* The Funjab Chiefs, voJame IT, page CJi. 

Indit riU' mentioned by Elphinscon. (Bi.tcry of 

w/rl w f ’ n ■ R insurgents were Sikhs. But the Sikha 

about Multan so early as 1707. *The rebels seem to bar. b..n 
Afghans. Tbf KJiwral accouofc is that giyen above. 
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The complete manner in which the country was swept of every- 
thing valuable by the Afghans is forcibly expressed in the 
couplet : — 

Khddd pita laheda, 

Te rehndd Ahmad Shah eda. 


Chapter II. 
History. 

Ahmad Shah’s 
invasions, break up 
of the empire. 


Implying that what one eats and drinks is of profit to one 
and anything that remains goes to Ahmad Shah. In 1758 the 
Mahrattas overran the country and took Mulran and Lahore. 

Next year Ahmad Shah drove them out again. The next invaders 
Were the Bhangi Sikhs. 

Till the incursions of the Durani monarch commenced, the Independent 
present Moiiigomery district was subject to the governor States formed. 
Lahore. Ai'tur that various men of influence made themselves 
independent, and exercised all the privileges of independent 
rulers, as regards fighting with their neighbours and robbing 
and murdering those weaker than they. The maimer in which 
the country was parcelled out among these separate States is 
roughly shown in a map attached to Mr. Purser’s Settlement 
Report of the district. The following paragraph contains a brief 
account of each : — 

The Nakka country lies between the Ravi and Sutlej, in the ^The Bahrwal 
south ot the Lahore district. Tiie-word nakka means border 
edge. Hira Singh was a Sikh zambiddr living at B.ihrw^l in the 
Nakka. He took possession of the country, and founded a misl 
or confederacy, which was known as the Nakkai misl. He seems 
to have joined the Bhangis in their plundering expedition under 
Huri Singh about 1760 (?j, when they were beaten back from 
Multan. He had always an inclination to extend his territory to 
the south ; and forming an alliance with the Hans, lie attacked 
the Diwan of Pakpattan, who was supported by the Wattus. A 
battle was fought at a place called Bhuman Shah or Kutbwala on 
the old Sohag. The Sikhs and Hans, who were probably in 
small numbers, were beaten, and many of them drowned in the 
rivers. Hira Singh was killed. He was succeeded by his 
nephew, Nar Singh, who was killed in 1768 at Kot Kamalia, 
fighting against the Kharrals. His son. Ran Singh, was the 
most important of the Nakkai chiefs. He extended the posses- 
sions of his mid, and held the tdlukas of Bncheke, Faridabad, and 
Jethpur. He also got possession of Saiy.adwala, which had be- 
fore been held by Kainr Singh, of the Gugera Nakkai family 
On Ran Singh’s death, Wazir Singh, brother of Kamr Singh 
recovered Saiyadwala from Bhagwan Singh, the son of Ran 
Singh. After the marriage of Bhagwan Singh’s sister to Ranjit 
Singh, the Nakkais seem to have turned their attention to Pak- 
pattan again, and fioally conquered the country of the Hans. 

This they retained till Ranjit Singh seized all tlieir possessions 
in 1801. 

Kami- Singh of the Gugera Nakkais was a greater man in The Gugera Nak- 
this part of the country even than Ran Singh. He occupied kaii. 
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Cliapter II. 

History. 

The Gugera Nak- 
kais. 


both sides of the Kavi, from Faridabad to the Multan border. 
When the Hans threatened. Kamalia or, as one account says, 
actually took it, the Kharrals called on Kamr Singh for help. 
He drove off the Hans and kept Kamalia for himself. He took 
ajvay the jdgir of the Kamalia chief, and gave him a tdluhddri 
allowance, locally known as athog, of five pdis in the kharwdr of 
nijkdri crops, and Re. 1 per kandl of zabti crops. He rebuilt 
Satghara which had been sacked by the Sikhs about 1745, and 
abandoned by the inhabitants. He built a brick wall, still in 
good preservation, ronnd the town. This was in 1775. He also 
constructed forts at Uarappa and Kabir. He was an able ruler 
and kept the Ravi tribe in good order. The Kathias, Kharrals 
and other robber clans settled down to comparatively quiet lives. 
A great increase in cultivation took place in his time. In this 
respect, considering the difiBcnlties under which he laboured, his 
rule will compare not unfavourably even with that of Sawan Mai. 
Q’he country subject to him seemed to have been divided into two 
pargands, Satghara and Saiyadwala, and five garhis, Killian- 
wala, Dhaulri, Kamalia, Chichawatni and Harappa. He died 
about 1780 after having been engaged in constant warfare with the 
rival house of Bahrwal. It is said be was murdered by an Upera 
Kharral at Rahna Mobdran near Saiyadwala. He w.as succeeded 
by Waair Singh, his brother, who more than held bis own against 
Bhagwau Singh. In 1783 Jai Singh, Kanbaia, seized bis country. 
After two years the Kanhaia misl was shattered at Batdla. Wa- 
zir Singh assisted in its overthrow and recovered his country. In 
1790 he was murdered by Dal Singh of Bahrwal, and was succeed- 
ed by his son, Mahar Singh. In 1798, when Shah Zaroan in- 
vaded the Punjab, Mnzafi.ir Kban, governor of Multan, attacked 
Kamalia and expelled the Sikhs. In 1804 Kanjit Singh appro- 
priated all the territory still held by Mahar Singh.* 


The rise of the Hans has been already noticed at page 35 
of this chapter. About 1 7(54 Muhammad Azim was chief of the 
Hans clan. He seized as much of the country round about 
Malika Hans as be could. When Jhanda Singh and Ganda 
Singh, the Bhangi sardwrs, invaded Multan in 1766, they seized 
upon the country of Muhammad Aziin Hans. After they bad 
come to terms with the Bahai wapur Khan they seem to have al- 
most deserted the country, so that the Hans easily expelled the 
remaining troops. It must have been before or about this time 
that the battle in which Hira Singh Nakkai was killed, occurred, 
as Abdus-Snbhan, the Diwan of Pakpattan, was murdered in 
1767. About this time, too, Muhammad Azim, Hans, was 
treacherously taken prisoner by Kamr Singh, Nakkai, and died 


* The accounts of these petr.y States are derived from oral tradition. They 
are of doubtful authenticity. The only check on them is Mr. GriflSu’s history of 
the Punjab Chiefs, which has been constantly referred to for the purpose. The 
history of the Punjab Chiefs says, on Kamr Singh’s death Saiyadwala fell into the 
hands of Ran Singh (son of Xar Singh), head of the rival Xakkai house of Babr- 
wal. Tradition says Ran Singh was Waii'r Singh’s servant. Ran Singh’s name 
does not occur in the pedigree table of the Bahrwal Nakkaie given on page 118 of 
the Punjab Chiefs. 
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in confinement. He was succeeded by his brother, Mohammad Chapter II. 
Haij-at, who quarrelled with Ghulam Rasul, the successor of tt-I^ 
Abdus-Subhan. Getting the worst of the contest, he called in the 
Bahrwal Sikhs to assist him, promising them half his countrj’. The Hans. 

They came, took the land, and did not interfere with the Diwan, 
but they did interfere with cow-killing and the calling to prayers 
[hang). So Muhammad Haiyat was not pleased, and called on 
the Dogars, who were then numerous in the district and desperate 
characters, to help him. The Nakkaia were expelled, and the Hans 
ruled again. Before this the Para, Sohag and Dbaddar had 
dried up, and with the water the source of wealth and power of 
the Hans had gone ; so when the Sikhs returned, after the 
betrothal of Mai Nakkaian to Ranjit Singh, Muhammad Haiyat 
could not resist them, and sought refuge with the Diwan of Pak- 
pattau, and the Nakkais occupied the country till Ranjit Singh 
j.ook it from them.* 

About the same time that the Hans shook off their allegiance The kaelM occnpi- 
tlie ruler of Bahawalpur, Mubarik Khan, moved across the Sutlej ed by BahAwalpnr. 
and annexed the strip of land lying along the right bank of the 
river, from about Pir Ghani southwards, called the hachhi, a word 
meaning simply lowland lying between a river and highland. 

When the Bhangis invaded Multan in 1766, Mubarik Khan 
joined the Afghans and assisted in the indecisive battle that 
was fought on the Sutlej. Peace being made, he retained the 
hachhi. In 1772 the Bhaugxs defeated the Afghans and Daud- 
putras, but the latter kept the land to the north of the 
Sutlej. In 1779 Diwan Singh, Bhangi, was driven out of 
Multan. In 1810 Sadik Khan, of Bahawalpur, was obliged 
to assist Ranjit Singh, against his old allies, the Afghans, at the 
siege of Multan. Next year, after the repulse of the Sikhs, the 
Afghans attacked Bahawalpur, but were defeated. About this 
time Ranjit Singh “ demanded tribute for the Bahawalpur terri- 
tory north of the Sutlej. Sadik Muhammad Kh^n sometimes 
refused payment altogether, and always resisted till he suc- 
ceeded in gaining more favourable terms. ” The demand was 
successively raised till the Khan could no longer pay it. Ultimate- 
ly, in 1831, General Ventura occupied the country on the part 
of the Lahore Government. 

The Diwan of Pakpattan is the successor of Baba Farid Shakar- Diwans 

ganj. The respect inspired by the memory of this saint was shown pakpattan. 
as early as the invasion of Tamerlane, when it procured the safety 
of the town. The succeeding Diwans had great inflnence over 
the wild clans of the country, and were much respected by tha 


of 


* This account of the Hans is far from satisfactory. Considering that the Bhangi 
invasion of Jhanda Singh and Ganda Singh ocetirred in 1706, and that Abdua 
Snbhan, fighting against whom Hira Singh was killed, died in 1767, it is impossi- 
ble to reconcile the statement given above. It can only be supposed that Muham- 
mad Azim lost his country during Hari Singh’s invasion, and was captured before 
the Bhangis appeared for the second time, and that Mnhammad Haiyat formed 
an allianoo with the Nakkaig against Abdus-Subhan as well as against Ghnlam 
Rasul. The Dogars afterwards emigrated, and went up through Chanian into 
Mamdot, where” they retained their reputation for lawteesnees. 
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Chapto;!!- 

History. 

The Diwtina of 
Pakpattan. 


Death of Abdus 
Sabhan. 


Imperial oflScials. They held a good deal of land on a sort of 
jcigir tenure. They received the government share of all crops on 
which revenue was levied in kind. But indigo, cotton, tobacco, 
and sugarcane were tahli crops, and paid in cash. Alt revenue 
paid in cash was taken by the kdrddrs. It was then the interest 
of the Diwan to induce the people to sow crop.=, of which the 
revenue was paid by divisions of the produce, and to neglect those 
paying in cash. As, moreover, cash rents were collected, 
whether the crops matured or not, be was atile to make a show 
of seeking the benefit of the people when he exhorted them to sow 
only such crops as would pay nothing if there was no outturn. 
As might be supposed, the Diwan, being a man of influence and 
having a brick fort at Pakpattan, was determined to be independ- 
ent if possible ; and when the flans and Daudputras seized on 
all the land they could, he appropriated a small tract of country in 
the west and south-west of the present Pakpattan tahsi*, 
estimated to yield a revenue of Rs. 30,000. The Dfwau then was 
Abdus Subhan. He is said to have made himself independent in 
1757. He entered into an alliance with Mubarik Khan, and 
joined in an attack on the Bikaner Baja. This resulted in his 
getting some land on the other side of Sutlej. He then fought 
the Nukkai Sikhs, and defeated them. His territory was then 
occupied by the Bhangis. In 1767 he was killed by an Afghan 
retainer by mistake. This Afghan had a grudge against one of the 
Hnjra Saiyads. The Saiyad came on a visit to the Diwan, and the 
Afghan resolved to shoot him. He lay in ambush as the Saiyad 
and Diw4n were riding past, and observed the Saiyad was first. 
When the cavalcade got close to him, be fired at the foremost 
man, who turned out to be the Diwan, as the Saiyad had fallen 
. back. In this way Abdus Subhan came to bis death. After the 
expulsion of the Bhangis his successors recovered their territory 
till Ranjit Singh appropriated it in 1810, but they had to pay 
tribute to the Sikhs who held the Htius’ country. 


TheWattus. The situation of the Wattus on the Sutlej is described in 

Lakhaand Ahmad Chapter III. Not only do they occupy a large tract of country 
^Iriie Bhan 's °° right bank of the river, they also extend for some distance 
e angis. bank, principally in the Sirsa district. There was a 

famous Wattn chaudhri called Lakha, who used to pay in the 
revenue of a considerable part of the Wattu country on both 
sides of the river. About the middle of last century he became 
independent. He held the villages about Atari and Haveli, and 
some 40 more on the other side of the Sutlej. He built an 
enclosure or haveli near the latter village, hence the name Haveli, 
though the present village does not stand on the same site as 
Haveli Lakha Wattu. This chief seems to have had to fight for 
his territory, and to have been able to retain only the Wattn 
villages. It does not appear when he died, but he was succeeded 
by his grandson, Ahmad Yar Khan, who was present at the defeat 
of Hira Singh, Nakkai. His triumph was ehort-lived, for very 
soon Fateh Singh, Bhangi, attacked him, over-ran the country, 
and, after defeating him at Khadwali, drove him across the Sutlej. 
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•One account says the leader of the Bhangls was Sardar Budh Chapter II. 
Singh. He improved the country greatly, and the Wattds, who History, 
had been ill-used before, were well off and as contented as they The Wattiis. 
could be under the Bhangis. An occasional attempt was rn ad e .^^.^akha and Ahmad 
to oust the latter, but ineffectually. It would seem as if the ij.^g Bhano'Is. 
Bhangis treated Jahan Khan, successor of Ahmad Yar, with 
consideration, and did not entirely despoil him of his property. 

The territory of the Bhangis e.xtended from Martif in the east to 
Bhangianwiila near Pakpattan in the west. The Sutlej bounded 
it on the south, and it ran up nearly to the old Beas on the north. 

Atari fell to the lot of some airddr about whom iiotliing is known. 

The famine of 1783 A. p. occurred in Budh Singh's time. He is 
.said to have sold ail his property, and to have fed the people with 
grain bouglit from the proceed.®. In 18(t7 Ranjit Singh took the 
country from the Bhangis, and made it over to Kahn Singh, 

Nakkai. 

There was an Afghan, belonging originally to Kasur, called The Afghans of 
Baud Khan. He lived near Shergnrh, and seems to have been a Dipalpnr. 
freebooter. About the time of the Mahratta invasion he settled 
at Jalalabad on the old Beas, about 10 miles north-west of Uipal- 
pur. He built a mud fort, and collected a number of similar 
characters to himself, and plundered right ami left. Thus he 
became a titan of influence. At. that, time Dipalpur, which had 
brick Wall and ba.stion.s, was lield b}' one Hari Singh, apparently 
a thanaddr of the Mabrattas. His position soon became difficult, 
for the people did not care to have him, and the Jlahrattas were 
driven out by the Afghtins. He therefore enteren into an ngree- 
inent with Baud Klian to make over the town to him (tn payment 
of Rs. 4,000. D.aiid Ivh.in p.iid K®. 2,000, and was mimilted into 
the town. Hari Singh was very atixions to gi‘t the balance due, 
and Baud Kh.nt wa.s equally anxious to get back what lie had 
paid. In thn end, Hari .Singh I'otin-l it .-idvisahle to get uwav 
. 1 ® fast as lie could. Baud Kh.'ui tlien liecamo riib-r and oppressed 
the pieople of the Bipiilpur ildka most grievoii.sly. He died after 
10 year.®, .and was snccepdi'd by his son, .lalal-iid-din Khan, after 
whom the mud fort had been called. He was a greater tyrant 
than his father. As he found persons of property who were 
worth fining absconded, he made them give siiretie.s not to leave 
vvitliout permission. Hence it became a saying that one should be 
careful to take one’s sureties with one when going off— “ .srnie 
znmindn jdna hhdi, sane zdmindn j 'tnaV' He appear.®, however, 
to have kept a hold on his territory till the last decade of the 
century. Then the Gugera and Biihrwal Sikhs seized all his 
villages to the north and west, while the Kanganpur unrddra, 
who occupied Maiuf, took the remaining villages and built 
a fort under the verv walls of Hi|)alpur, where the canal 
liridge now stands. Finally, peace wa.® made on the has!.® of the 
■f I a tii quo, which left Jalal-nd-din Khiin simply Biprilpnr, and 
when his cattle went out to graze, tlie neighbouring villages stole 
them. He appears to have died in 1804. His successor and 
son, Ghias-nd-din, was expelled in 1807 by Ranjit Singh, who 
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made over the place to the Bahrwal sardar. Afterwards Ghias- 
ud-din took service with Ranjit Singli. His son Mohi-ud-din 
owned two villages — Ghias-iid-di'n and Mahtaka Nauabad— in the 
Dipalpur tahsil. He was not a man of any importance. 

of In the town of Hujra are the shrines of two saints, Miran Lai, 
Hujia and Basirpar. Rvhawal Sher, and his great-grandson Shah Mnkim. The in- 
cumbent was always a man of influence, and held some villages 
in ji'iijir. Wlien tlie Mughal empire broke up, the incumbent was 
Saiyad Sadr-ud-diD. He made himself master of the tdluJia of 
Hiijra, which he and his successors seem to have held till 1S07 
The country about Basirpur was inhabited chiefly by Muhamma- 
dans, Wattiisand Araius. When the Bhangis occupied this part 
of the Doab, Basirpur seoms to have been made over to Karin 
Sinoh, Chah.'il, Tlie Wattds preferred their old master, Lakha. 
Both they tind the Ar.ains were discontented, because Kami Singli 
p'lidsciuf .itiention to their <dd en^toiii.;. 'I’lit v resolved to get 
I id of the Sildis, The Arains wanted to call in tlie .Saiyads of 
Hnir:i, ils(« W'.iilds preferred tluur connections, the Afghdn.s 
ol Dipfdp'ir. 'i'Jmy liiially arranged to send for both, tiiid that 
the place should he given to those who came first. Now there 
was a fort at Basirpur and a garrison in it, and it was necessary 
to get rid of the latter. The Afghans and Saiyads were sum- 
moiK d one evening, and during the night a great noise of people 
crying for help was heard outside the fort at a little distance. 
'J’iie men in the fort went out to see what was the matter, when 
the zamindars set on them in the dark, and killed many of them. 
Tlie rest fled. In the morning tlie Saiyads came up, and the 
fort was made over to them. Next the Dipalpur forces came U|i ; 
but ttiev were too late. The Saiyads after that, held Basirpur tdlvka 
till 1307. It does not appear when the Clidhais were ejected, 
Imt it was jirohahly about J780, when the Bli.ingi misi was 
growing weak. S.adr-iid-din was succeeded b}- Saiyad Kut.-ib 
Ali, and be by Sardar Ali Shall, :i cruel tyrant. He appears at 
fir.st to have been kept in some sort of order by the Gtigera 
Nakkiu.-^, hut afterwards he gave loose rein to his had disjiosition. 
After the conquest of Kasiir in 1807, Ranjit Singh made over the 
lin jr.'i and Ba=irpnr territoiy to Bedi Saliil) Singh in jugir. Tlie 
ciirl of Sardar Ali Sliali was tragic. He went to Lna, o-ot 
involved in a quarrel wifii the Bedis, and was put to death by 
them. Sadr-ud-diii seems to have been ti good ruler, and to have 
encouraged agriculture, to have laid out gardens, and sunk J.50 
wells. 

The fiaivnils of The incumbent of the shrine cf Band Bandgi Shah at 
Sliergarh. Sliergarh had also some jag tr villages during the Mughal empire. 

He set up as independent chief ou the downfall of the empire, 
and held his three villages till Ranjit Singh took them away anti 
The O’ of made them over to Fateh Singli, Gandhi. Sardar Lai Siiioli 

Shamkot re=iileii at SImmkot, in the south of the Lahore district. When the 

Sikhs weie seizing :iil the country round about, ho made himself 
jnaster of the tdhihis of Kanganpurin Lahore (which also extend- 
ed a little way into this districtj and of Mariif. Subsequently 
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when the Dipalpur Afghans grew weak, he .seiz ‘i.1 on their villagr--' Chapter II. 
to the south up to the gates of Uip'Jiuir. In ItiO? H^iiijit Singh History, 
depiiveii him of his possessions, anil made over the fu7j{/i-a of Marut garddr of 

ia to Fateh-iid-din Khan, nephew of the chief of K.asiir, &h;i;iikot. 
which had just been conquered. 

Thus between 18f>4 and ISIO Kanjit Singh had taken posses- Ti.ccuimtiy under 
sion of all the countiy except a small strip on the Sutlej held by the Singh. 

Khan of Babawalpur, who paid tribute for it. The old divisions 
were abolished, and the country parcelled out into tdlultih. Over 
each a kdrddr wms appointed, who was very nearly independent. 

He exercised judicial and executive powers. He collected the 
revenue and settled disputes. The revenue collected in the shape 
of fines was not much less than the actual land revenue. Almost 
the whole of the Dipalpur tahsfl was held hy influential -sarddn- in 
Jdglr ; with the exception of {’hendpur and a block of land south 
of Faridabad, the rest of the district was Jihdlsa. Occasionally, a 
tdluka would be given injagir and almost immediately resumed. 

Thus Kanwar B hark Singh held Knniaha from 18l4 to 1816. 

The tdlukds seem to have been farmed to the highest bidder. As 
might be expected from such a system, oppression flourished. 

There was little secuiity either. The peofde had only two ways 

of protecting themselves, — tbe first was to go to Lrdiore and 

complain ; the second to murder the kdrddr; neither was very 

satisfactory, as the result was only to introduce a still more 

rapacious paity on the scene. The ruins of old forts arc still 

numerous in the district. 'Wells used to be provided with 

little towers to which tbe cultivators might fly on the apj'roach 

of danger. A couple of matchlocks were kept in them, and 

beneath there was an enclosure for cattle. Thus cubivator.s 

carried on their work. Ranjit Singh had a thdna at Kabfda, and 

there was another belonging to Babawalpur at Tibbi, four miles 

off, yet tbe country was so unsettled tliat people scarcely dared 

to cross between the two if they had anything worth stealing 

with them. About 1830 Diwdn Sawnn Jlal, governor of Mnltfin, 'n,o,nnniiyundBi: 

obtained charge of a considerable portion of the district: all in L)i"‘ii‘ ilat 

fact, except the Dipalpur tahsil and the cis-Kavi portion of 

Uiigera. His rule was decidedly vigorous. At first villages 

in which serious crimes took place were burnt as examples. The 

track law was strictly enforced. He had canals dug, and by 

light rents and a just administration caused large areas to be 

brought under cultivation. The tribes of the Ravi were, however, 

not to be weaned from evil ways ill a hurry, and in 1843 ti.ey 

were out, and plundered half the country. The Wattiis on the 

Bntlej were very little better. In 1844 Baw'an Mai was killed. 

Next came the first Sikh war. The Kharrals ami Sials rose 
again, but were severely handled by Sadik Muhammad, the 
kdrddr of Millraj. The result of the war was the establishment 
of the English residency at Lahore. A summary settlement was 
made ; but otherwise no startling changes occurred. Thu second 
Sikh war ended with the introduction of British rule in 1849. 

During the war Dhara Singh, the Gugera Nakkai, son of Mahar 
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Sin^hj endeavoured, at the instigation ot the Kharral chief, Ahmad 
of Jhamra, to hold Satjjhara aoainst the JJritish. Ahmad, of 
whom we shall aijaiu hear later on, betrayed him and brought 
a force against him, which defeated him with considerable loss. 
Dhara Singh bubset|uentl y fought in the battles of ilamnagar and 
Gujrat. 

The state of things, towards the end cf lianjit Singh’s reign 
is shown in a map appeiideJ to Mr. Purser’s Settlement Report, 
in which the approxim.itc limits of the country subject to Sawau 
Mai are marked. Afti*r Dipalpur taluhn had been taken from 
the Nakkais, about ISlU, it was given \n jngir to Kanwar Khark 
Singli, and iu 1828 to SarJdr Jawand Singh, Mokal. He held 
it till his death in 1840. Then his son, Bela Singh, succeeded. 
He was drowned in the Sutlej when the Sikhs were defeated at 
Sobraon. The jdglr was then resumed. Hujra and Basirpur 
tdhf/i’u.s were held in Jdgi'r by Bed i .Sahib Singh. On his death, 
his son, Bishn Singh, succeeded. He wnis followed by his son, Atr 
Singh. Ranjit Singh and Bishn Singh died about the same time. 
A court intrigue ended in the resumption of Atr Singh’s jdgirs, 
while he himself was shortly after murdered by his uncle, Bikrama 
Singh. Tlie tdlukj>i were farim d to Sawan Mai, and then to 
Fakir Cbinigh-ud-din. In Maharaja Dalip Singh’s reign the 
SODS of Atr Singh, Babas Sampi'iran Singb and Kheiu Singh, 
recovered a considerable number of their villages in the Basirpur 
tdluka. They then divided them, not being on good terms with 
each other. Sir Baba Khein Smgb, K. U. 1, H., is still alive 
while Baba Sampuran Singh died in 1882, and has been succeed- 
ed by his sons Babas Deva Singb, Farduman Singh and Uttam 
Singh. Tdluka Atari was Iteld for some lime by the Bahrwalias. 
Then Dal Singh (Nabarna), Kalianwala, and after him his son, 
Atr Singh, held it in jdgir. It was resumed in 1851 on his 
death. It was for some time under Sii wan Mai. T(t/t{ka Jethpur, 
consistiug of 4'J villages, was another juglr of the Kalianwala 
family. It was held by Dbatar Sinoh, brother of Atr Singh. He 
was killed at Ferozeshah (Ferushahr), and the jdgir was then 
resumed. A portion of the Dipalpur tahsil w'as at that time 
attached to the Chiinian ildka, which belonged to Kanwar 
Khark 8ingh. It was managed for him by Mangal Singh 
(Siranwi'ili), who appears afterwards to have eujoved it himself. 
It was subseijucntl}' ni.-uie over to Atr Singh (Nahania), probably 
on the uccessiuu ot M.iharaj:i Slier Singh. Tdluka Mariif had 
been given to F'ateh-ud-din, Kasiiria by Ranjit Singh. It waa 
held by him till 184.5, when he was killed at tho battle of F’eroze- 
ahah. The Kanganpur Idlaka belonged to Lahore. It appoar-s 
to have been held bv tbo Buhrwiil fauu!\', and then by Jawand 
Singh, Mokal. Tdluka Shorgarh beionged to Fateh Singh 
Gandhi, who is said to have been a follow'er cf Sardar Gyan 
Singh, Nakkai. So was Bardar Sada Singh, who held the Idluka 
of Shadiwala, consisting of only two villages. It does not appear 
when these two tdlukds were resumed. Indeed, it seems hardly 
correct to give them such a grand title, as they were simply 
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parts of tdlukds Hujra and Jethpur till granted in jdgir. Haveli 
was held in J'lgtr till the death of Khark Sicgii, first by a 
member of the Katal family, an 1 then by Mahiin Singh Datt. 
Chendpur (or Ivot Tahir) was part of the jdgir of Sardiir Dal 
Singh. 


Cbapt^ II. 

History. 

Political divisions 
under the Sikh 
monarchy. 


On the occupation of the country in 1S49, a district was British Buie, 
constituted with its head-quarters at Fakfvatlau. It included 
so much of the present district as lies betw'een the Ravi and the 
iSutlej, the trans-Riivi portion belonging to the Jliang di.strict. 

In 1852 this latter tract was attacbod to the district, and the 
bead-quarters moved to Gugera, near the south bank of the Ravi, 
and upon the old military road from l.aliore to rdulian, 26 miles 
to the north-east of the present station of Montgomery. In 
1855 twenty villages were transferred from the Lahore to the 
Gugera di.strict. On the oftening of the railway it, was held to 
he indispensably necessary' that the head-quarters of the district 
should be removed from the R«ivi riverain to a point on the 
central w'ater-shed traversed by therailw.ay which was ultimately to 
come under irrigation from a f)ermaiient canal, pre.suinahly the 
Bari Doab. A. pecaliarly barren and arid spot had been selected 
on the railway near the small cattle villtige of Sahiwal for a half- 
way station between Lahore and Multan, and it was unhesitatingly 
held that it. was advisable to locate the railway and civil establish- 
ments together ; one of the grounds being that nu'dical ailendaneo 
and religious privileges would thus he more easily afi’orded to 
the fortunate residents. Sahiwal was thus fixed upon as the future 
head-quarters of the district which were removed thither in 1865. 

The anticipated canal has up to date (1898) only reached the 
border of the Lahore district, 40 miles distant. By way of a doubt- 
ful compliment to Sir R. Montgomery, then Lieutenant-Governor, 
the new station was in the yearof its foundation named Jlontgomery. 

About the same time the interior arrangement of the district was 
re-cast. It had previously been divided into five tabsils having 
their head-quarters at Gugera, Saiyadwala. Hiijra, Pakpattaa 
and Harappa. Now, however, Saiyadwala and Harappa ceased to 
be tiihsil stations, and the district was divided into four quarters, 
the tahsil of Gugera in the north, of Hujra in the west, of Pak- 
pattan in the south, and Moutgomery in the east, the trans-Ravi 
or Saiyadwala parganah being included in the Gugera tahsil. 

Subsequently, in 1871, the head-quarters of the Hujra tahsil wore 
removed to Dipalpur. 

The more turbulent lribc.s of the district had, duiiiig geiier- The Mutiny of 
atious of anarchy, becomo too much accustomed to robbery aud ^'’^7. 

■ violence to settle down with pleasure to a quiet humdrum life, 
the invariable ooncomitant of British rule. When the mutiny 
broke out in 1857, they thought the time had come to resume 
their old habits, and the district was the scene of the only popular- 
rising which took place north of the Sutlej. Emissaries from 
Dehli appeared before the end of May to have crossed the river 
from the direction of Sirsa and HissAr, which districts were already 
in open rebellion, and to have commenced an agitation, The 
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Khurrula are divided into many gots or sub-divisions. An)OD<^ 
them are the Upera and Lakher.i guts. The Upera Kharrals 
belong principally to Jhamra and Danabdd. in the Gnijera tahsil ; 
the Lakhera Kharrals are found about Kamaiia, in the Montgomery 
tahsil. There is little love lost between these kinsmen. The 
battle of Danabad, in which the Lakheias beat the Operas, has 
been mentioned. The Kathias, who hold with the Lakheras, have 
always been engaged in quarrels with the Operas. In 1857 
Ahmad, a resident of Jhamra, svas the leader of the L’peras, and 
Sarfaraz Khan, of Kainali.i, was the chief of the Lakheras. Ahmad 
was a man above the average — bold and craitv. In 1848 he had, 
as already related, induced Dhara Singh, of the Gugera Nakkai, 
to hold Satghara against the English, and then betrayed him. It 
was this man who roused the tribes. All the important Ravi 
tribes rose, but the Sntlej tribes, with the exception of the Joyas, 
kept generally quiet. News of the Meerut mutiny and massacre 
and of the disarmament of the native troops at Mian Mir reached 
Gugera via l.ahore on the IJth May. The Deputy Commissioner, 
Captain Elpbinstone, forthwith disaimed the detachment of the 
49th N. I. stationed there as Treasury guard, and sent it back to 
Lahore; their place was taken by sepoys of Captain Tronson’s Police 
battalion, for whom were substituted at the Jail the retainers of 
Babas Khem Singh and Sampiiran Singh who remained in active 
attendance on the authorities all through the disturbances. About 
the end of May news was received of the mutiny of the Hariana 
Light Infantry and the I4th Irregular Cavalry at Hansi, Hissar and 
Sirsa, and the accompanying massacres of Europeans. In reply’ 
to an appeal for assistance from Mr. Oliver at Fazilka a force of 
226 men was despatched across the Sutlej under Lienfenant Pearse, 
who subsequently took part in the operations of the Haridna Field 
Force. June passed away without any overt act of rebellion tak- 
ing place. By way of precaution arms licenses were withdrawn, 
and extra police and aowars recruited to replace those despatched 
to Fdzilka. On the 8th July and subsequent days a slight disturb- 
ance occurred at Lakboke in the Pakpattan tahsil. The Joyas 
of that place assisted by their clansmen across the Sutlej in Baha- 
walpur refused to pay balances of laud revenue, and assumed a 
threatening attitude, but quickly dispersed on the arrival of rein- 
forcement from Gugera. The first real precursor of the storm 
that was brewing occurred on the night of July 2Gth in the shape 
of an outbreak in the Gugera Jail. This appears to have been in all 
probability the work of Ahmad Khan, as he had managed with 
the connivance of the darogah to pay an unauthorized visit to the 
jail daring June, when he uo doubt conferred with the more tur- 
bulent of its inmates. Shortly after his visit a large quantity of 
tobacco, sw’cetmeats and other prohibited articles were discovered 
under the prisoner s cots. The ritiente in the jail was promptly 
suppressed ; 51 prisoners were killed and wounded. Apparently 
no satisfactory proof could he fouuil against Ahmad Khan, who, 
however, had })rouiptly Hod from Gugera as soon as the jail out- 
break occurred. He was brought back, and together writh other 
chiefs of the predatory tribes oa the Uavi and Sutlej required to 
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enter into heavy recognizances not to leave the Sadr without spe- Chapter II. 
cial permission. August passed without any important occur- Historv 

rence. A local military levy was raised, and 200 of its recruits had Mutin' of 

been despatched to Peshawar on the 15th September. Two daysjgs-, 
subsequently the storm broke. At 11 p. m on the night of the 16th 
September Sarfaraz Khan informed Captain Elphinstone that all 
the chiefs of the Ravi tribes who had been called into Kamali.a 
had fled, evidently with the intention of rising in their villages. 

A force was at once despatched to protect Kamalia, and expresses 
were sent to inform the Commissioner at Multan and the tahsil 
officials at Harappa. Both messengers were stopped by the Mur- 
danas of Muhammadpnr. Mr. Berkley, Extr.a Assistant Commis- 
sioner, was despatched on the 17th with 20 eowdrs to capture 
Ahmad before he could cross the Ravi on his way to his village 
•Jhamra. In this, however, he was nn«necessfnl, but an interview 
appears to have taken place at whieli Ahmail renonnceil his allegi- 
ance to the British, and gave himself out its a subject of tlie King 
of Delhi, from whom he had reiieive.l orders to raise the w’hole 
country. Meanwhile tlie Uovernnient treasure and reconls were 
removed into the tahsil at Cngera. and the jail was vacated, the 
prisoners being placed in a .serdt near the tahsil. Captain 
Elphinstone on the same day, the 17tb, then joined Mr. Berkely 
with reinforcements. The Ravi was crossed, and the rebels were 
put to flight on the first slight skirmish. Borne 20 prisoners 
and 700 heads of cattle were taken, and Jhamra itself was 
burnt. This effectively quelled the Kharrals of tliat part of the 
country, and Ahmad had in future to rely upon the support of the 
neighbouring ^Vattd tribe to the west of Jhamra. On the I8th 
Mr. Berkley was sent towards Kaure Shah in order to re-open 
communications with IMultan, and to give needful assistance to the 
tahsil at Harappa. Meanwhile troops were moving down from 
Lahore. Lieutenant Chichester, with a detachment of the 1st 
Sikh Cavalry, reached Gugera on tli« Iflth, and were sent across 
the Bavi on the 2flth to scour the country westwards. On the same 
day in their rear Ahmad accompanied hv a large body of Wattus 
crossed to the south bank of the Ravi with the intention of attack- 
ing the Sadr station. The re-inforoeinents from Lahore, under 
Colonel Baton, consisting of three hor..;e :irtillery guns, one company 
oftheSlsd, one companv of a Native regiment, and a )>arty of 
mounted police aocordinglv hurried forward to Gugera, and messages 
were sent recalling Mr, Berkley and Lieutenant Chichester. 

Meanwhile the rebels had advanced close to the Sadr station ; the 
troo(>s were moved out to meet them, and after receiving a few 
rounds of grape and shrapnel they retreated slowly beyond 
Fattehpur into the jungles near the river. Hiev do noi appear to 
have been hotly puisneii, and suffered bnt small loss. On the next 
day, the 21st, reliable information w.as received to the effect tliat 
Ahmad with a large body of Wattus had retreated into the jun- 
gle near Gashkori, some six miles .south of Gugera. Captain 
Black was sent with a detachment of cavalry to destroy them. He 
was joined by Lieutenant Chichester. A sharp skirmish took place 
in which the cavalry had to retreat. They wore, however, rallied, 
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and Ahmad together with Sarang, 'thief of the Begke Kharrals, 
was killed. Our losses were severe, nearly twenty of the soicdrs 
being killed. Meanwhile Mr. Berkley was at tiaure Shah with 
the object of re-opening communication with Haiappa which had 
been interruiited by the Mnrdanas of Mnhammadpur nnder their 
headman, Walidad. On the 2l8t, with 60 horsemen, he dispersed 
near the above place a 1 irge gathering of Faltidna, Tarana and 
Slurdana Siyiils, killing 14 of them On the next day he marched 
towards Mnhammadpur, taking a cir, nitons route tosvards the 
llavi in order to disperse any hodies of in.snrgent.s which might 
again have asseinhled. He was suddenly attacked in a river- 
siile jungle near Kanre Shah by a considerable body of them. 
Ill the confusion Mr. Berklev was cut otf, and, after mak- 
ing a gallant resistance single-handed, was killed. More that 
50 of his detachment were also killed. The remainder rallied, 
and returned to Niir Bhah. On liie afternoon of the 2.^rd 
Oaptain Elpliinstone, accompanied by Captain Black and Lien- 
tenant t'hieliester, started for that place. On the way he 
learnt of the sack of the Harappa tahsil, and that the whole 
country down to Tulamba in JMuliau was in open insurrec- 
tion. Ne.xt day he was jcined by Captain Baton from 

Gugera with the whole of his infantry and the three 
guns. Oil the 25ih Harappa was reached, and then 

information was received that Captain Chamberlain who bad 
marched with a party of cavalry fiom Multan, was surrounded 
by the rebels in the .ser('f at Chichawatni who were about to 
.attack him. On the 26rh Colonel Paten’s force advanced from 
H.aiappa ; the insurgents were met with about two miles from 
tli.at place. They were dispersed by artillery fire, and no 
very effective pnisnit appears to linvi- been made. The 
force then marchod to < 'hieh.iwatiii, where it halted sever.al 
days. It was reinforced on the 2,'^ih tiy fre.sli detachnients 
from Jiahore under Captains Bnnw and jMaeAndrew. On 
the .TOlh Colonel Patou’s force returned tow.irri.s Gugera after 
leaving garrisons at < 'hichtiwatni and Harafij'.-i. On the way an 
unsatisfactory .sl;iiinis)i witli the rebels took fdaoe in which 
Captain 8novv was wounded. At Gugera tha force wa.s joined 
by a party of the Laliore Light Horse. In the early part of 
October some ineffectual operations were carried out on the north 
side of the Ravi against the P'attianas, Muriiiinas, &c., who had 
collected in the dense Jalli jungles after being joined by the 
Bliainivvals and Bagheias, wlio had previously aided the Kathias in 
thoroughiv sacking Kamalia. .Meanwhile the Kliarrals submitted 
and the TVattiis returned to their villages, Imt tlie tribes assembled 
at Jalii and the Kathias broke acrns.s the hdr towards the 
iSutlej, ami concent rated ne.sr Jumlera and Laklioke, Joiya villages. 
There they were brougiit to action anil defeated. By the 4th 
Moveinber the insurrection was over, and the force employed in its 
suppression broke up. Tne Joi\ as, e\ en now a tnrhulent tribe, 
had risen and murdered an English officer, Lieutenant Neville, 
who was travelling on the Butlej. They also plundered Kabdla. 
Their leader, Lukman, behaved in the most ludicrous manner, and 
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looked heartil 3 ^ ashamed of himself when twitted bv the people 
about his conduct. 

Claims for compensation for property destro\'ed or plundered 
by the insurgents were admitted to the extent of Us. 5,22,104 ; of 
this nearly three lakhs was on account of the sack of Kamalia alone. 
Against this, [dundered ‘ property to the valna of Rs. 1,18,000 
was recovered and restored to the owners. The result of 
the insurrection was not such as to encourage similar attempts. 
The leaders were executed or transpoited. and many persons sen- 
tenced to other piniisi. merits. Over four lakhs of rupees were 
realized fri lu the insurgent tribes liv fine or confiscation and 
sale of (iroperty, much or' which consisted of cattle. It is more 
pleasant to recoti! the names of those wiio were conspicuous for 
their loyalrv, and were rewarded accordingly ; tbev .on- — Babas 
Khem Singh and Sampuran Singh ; S.irfaraz Khan, Kharral 
Chief of Kamalia j Kanhaya, Kharri ; ilbara Singh; Jiva Khan, 
lambardar of Akbar, father of Hussiin Bakbsh, at present Zaildar; 
Sirdar Shah ; Macbhi Singh, Aroru, of Kaliana, father of the 
present Zaildar Hukim Singh ; Gulali Ali, Ciiishti of Tibbi, father 
of Alayar at present a man of influence in those parts ; Jamiyat 
Singh, Khatri : and Mura i Shah. Immediately after the insurrec- 
tion roads were made for miiitary purposes, and additional police 
were entertained. Since then much jungle has broken up, and a 
taste for agriculture has to some extent developed. The present 
generation has grown up since the mutiuv daj s, but it is more or 
less imbued with the ttiemories of unsuccessful revolt and its 
evils. This combined with the quieting and steadying effect of 
a gradually more organized and geueraily more effective adminis- 
tratiou has turned the inclinations of even the more turbulent 
tribes towards peaceful pursuits. Some of them would probably 
not hesitate to cre.ite a disturbance were the firm hand of British 
authority removed, but the majoritv of the agricultural tribes 
are now loyal andl wolI-Jisposed. 


The 

1857. 


Chapter II. 

History. 

Mutiny 


In 1871 Mr. Purser thus 
the seasons: — 


noticad famines and the nature of character of 

sooa : Famines. 


“ Mr. Saunders has stated that ’ intellipoiit agriculturists admit that rain is 
more frequent than it was during the Sikh rule ’ in the Lahore district ; they cer- 
tainly do not admit that here. Tliey talk of the time wlieii grass used to grow high 
enough to hide the cattle grazing:. Now-a-days people are very glad to get grass 
high enough to hide a hare. Biu intelligent agriculturists are the last people 
in the world to be believed. It is, however, a notorious fact that for a long period, 
from 1801 to 1871, there was an nitiisual number of bad seasons. If the increase 
or decrease of vegetation has anytliing t o say to the rainfall it is obvious that in 
this district, where cultivation has f dlen off. and whore the jungle was being 
cleared away by tons-of-chniisands of acres, there is no reason to expect the 
rainfall to be larger than it w,i.=. Frotn r.-c-n-ds in the district ofBcc and personal 
knowledge I have prepared a statement showing the character of the seasons 
from 1858-59 to 1872-73. The letters G, A. I. and 15. stand for ‘ .good, ’ ‘ average,’ 
‘ inferior, ’ and ‘ bad’ — 
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Year. I 

i 


Chnr.ictor of sensors. 


i , 

1S5S-59 I Average rainfall. Crops injured by hail and rain in Apri'. 

1S59-00 I Kainfall below averaiije. Harvest average. Vast numbers of 

cattle died. 


B Rainfall below average. Pasturaerc scanty. Harvest middling. 
Famine year. 

1501*0- A Rriin opportune. Harvest average, except in canal villages. 
Said to have failed there 


lSC2-t53 

G 

T! ;in abundant. Haivest good. Cotton injured, especially in 
Piikpatian. Attribctecl to curse of Baba Fard. 

lS0.3-i:4 . 

I 

K.dnsc.iiuy. iTAac!/ harvest poor. Cattle disease epidemic in 
autumn. Good average spring harvest owing to unusual 
inundations, especially on Kavi. 


B 

Bain failed both harvests. Maty catt.e died of starvation. 
Wheat good. Gram destroyed by unseasonable inundations. 

13C5-Ij0 

G 

; Seasonable rains. Excellent spring harvest. 


I 

1 Rain scanty. Khatif poor, fiatf average. Grass scanty. 

1 St37-GS : 

A 

! Rain apparently average. Ehny-if good. Ralii below average, 
i Cattle better off than in previous year. 

18CS-G9 

B 

i Rain scanty. Khaiif bud. Grass scarce. Rafi fair. 

18GP-70 

G 

j Heavy raiii. Winter showers scanty. On whole, good year. 

1S70-71 

A 

, Fair for crops : bad for grass. On whole, not good. 

1871-72 

B 

Bad for crops and grass. Good floods on rivers. Khanwali 

1 failed 

j 

1872-73 i 

A 

1 Heavv automn rains. Winter rains failed. 

1 Ileavv' showers in May 1873 did some injury to crops. Joivdr 


J a general failure. Gi-ass good. 


During these 15 years there have been four average, three good, four 
inferior, and four l^ad. The great famines do not anpear to have spared this 
district. The principal were Titnniwala, l..ukit\{ila, and Murkanwala famines 
during the Sikh times, and that of 1800-Gl, daring Briti.^h rule. The Tituniwala 
famine occurred in a. n. 1783 (^ari chil{>*), and was so called from a black beetle 
that \va^ produced in abundance in the dung oi cattle, and devoured by 
them in turn. The Lukiwaia famine happened in A. n. 1813, and the Murkanwala 
in A. n. 1833. They derive their names from grasses that sprang up 
abcindantlv when rain did come at last. The famine of 1860-61 was teverely 
felt. Many cattle died, and it is said to have permanently raised the price of 
stock.” 

The agricultural characteristics of each of the last 10 years 
1S88-89 to 1897-98 inclusive are very briefly snmrnarizeed in the 
following table : — 
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Year. 

Kharif. 

Eabi. 

1 

1 

1 Ttemarts. 

j 

1888-89 

Average 

Average 

1 Summer rains fair. 

1 Winter rains good. 

: Sailab abundant Seme 
• damage by bail and by 

1 rain in May. 

1889-90 

Average 

Average 

t 

1 Summer rains good, 

i Sailab rather short. 

1 Winter rain deficient. 

1890-91 

Good ... 

Good 

j Summer rain full, but 
ceased early. Winter 
' rain commenced earlv. 

1891-92 

Below average 

Inferior 

j Autumn and winter rains 

1 short. 

1892-93 

Good 

Excellent 

I Autumn and winter rains 
) good. Sailab favourable. 

1893-91 

Average . . . j 

Superior 

i Early summer rains good, 

1 deficient in August. 

1 Winter rains good. 

I Sailab good. 

1891-95 

Inferior 

Below average .. | 

Summer rains fair. Winter 

1 

1 

1 


rains poor. Sailab good, 
but yield poor on tbe 
Bavi." 

1895-9G 

Bad 

Inferior 

Summer rains scanty. 
Winter rains late, but 
fairly abundant. Sailab 
failed. 

1896-97 

Bad 

Below average.,. 

Summer rains poor. Winter 
rains good on tlie whole. 
Sailab failed, viold good. 

1897-98 

Above average 

Average 

Summer rains late, but 
abundant. Winter rains 




fair. Sailab fairly good. 


Chapter II. 

History. 

Character of sea- 
Swna : Famines. 


The three inferior years 1894>95 to 1S96-97 coming in 
succession, to a considerable extent affected adversely the general 
agricultural prosperity of the district. This was to some extent 
remedied by the favourable character of 1897-98, but unfor- 
tunately the current year 1898-99 promises to be, in the Ravi 
tahsil at any rate, not much better than 1896-97. In the latter 
year the adverse agricultural conditions which resulted in a famine 
in many parts of India, caused more or less pronounced distress 
in this district. The following amounts were expended on 
charitable relief : — 

Rs. 

7,235 
... 14,189 
41 


For purchase of bullocks 
Ditto of seed 
Miscellaneous to invalids 


Total 


... 21,465 
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In aililition to the above, the folios'. ing sums svere advanced 
as takdvi loans : — 


Ks. 

For construction of wells ... ... ... 1,710 

For purchase of seed and buiiocks ... 15,5t>0 

Since tho revision of tahsils in 186.5 several villages on each 
side of the Ravi have been transferred from the Gugera to the 
lUontgomerv tahsil, 19 villages and a large are:i of waste land 
have been tiaTisf>'rrei from t.ahdi Fakpattan to tahsil Dipalpur, 
ttrid other village.? from the same tahsil to Bahiiwalpnr by river 
action. Minor changes of this nature are of constant occurrence 
in the banks of the Sutlej. The changes of head-quarters and 
tahsil divisions have already been noticed at pages 4-5 and 46. 

The following table shows the officers who h.ave held charge 
of the district since 1873. No similar information is forthcoming 
for the preceding years : — 


From. 


To. 


Name of Diatrict Officer ia charge. 


5th November 1.S73 
4th Itay 1875 
20th June 1873 
2GtU Febru.ary 1870 
30th July 1S70 
2nd October 1870 
27th Juno 1877 
31sc July 1S77 
17th May 1878 
24th December 1871 
23tli January 1879 
4th February ].S79 
30th March 1870 
28th March 1881 
12th May 1881 
15th March 1882 
1st May 1882 
22ncl Ananst 1882 
14th Xovember 185: 
17th March 1883 
13th August 1883 
13th IXoTcniber 18S1 
4th March 1.SS4 
7th August 1884 
26th June 188.3 
18th April ISSO 
30th April 1880 
20th April 188/ 

9th September 1.887 
9th February J.8S8 
1st February 1889 
7th March 18S9 
6th May 1890 
11th October 1890 
3] st March 1891 


4th Xorember 1873 
Si'd May 1875 
IC'tlt June 187.5 
23th Febiuary 1870 
29th July 1870 
lit October 1870 
20tli June 1877 
30th Julv 1877 
ICth M.ay 1.878 
23rfl December 1878 
24rh January 1879 
Giil February 1.870 
20ih March 1879 
27tU March 1881 
llth May 1881 
l-ttli March 1883 
30th April 1882 
21st August 1882 
13tli Xovcniber lS8i 
lilthJlarch 1.883 
12lh Au.gust 1883 
12th Noveniber 1883 
3rtl March 18.84 
0th August 1881 
25th June 1885 
17th Apji’il 1886 
20th April 1880 
19th April 1887 
8th September 188' 
8th February 1.S88 
31st Jannaiy l-SSO 
Ctli March 1889 
5th May 1890 
lOth October 1890 
30th March 1891 
24th Xovcinbcr ispi 


Mr. T. W. Smyth. 

Lieutenant Colonel F. II. Birch. 
Mr. F. E. 31ooro. 
Liontenant-C'oloiiel F. M. Birch. 
5Ir. M. .Macaulift'e. 

, Mr A. H. Benton. 

Mr. M. Macanliffe, 

Mr. fi. L. Smith. 

Mr. M. Macanliffe. 

' Lieutenant-Colonel IT. V. Eiddell. 
M. A. K. Bulrnan. 

I Lieutenrait-Coloiiel II. V. Eiddell. 
Mr. A. K. Bnlinan. 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. Y. Eiddell. 
-Mr. H. \V. Steel. 

, Liemen.ant-Coloncl II. Y. Eiddell. 
I Jlajor E. Eariliolomcw. 

; Major U. J. Lawrence. 

Air. Ci. L. Smith. 

5Ir. Li. Knox'. 
j Major C. MeXeile. 

Mr. J. G. .Silcock. 

Major C. AlcXcile, 

Mr. T. O. IV'ilkinson. 

Mr. C. E. Gladstone. 

-Mr. T. Trowarcl. 

Mr. J. G. M. Rennie. 

Mr. T. Troward. 

Mr. A. n. Diack. 

Mr. 7\ Troward. 

5!r. T. J. Kennedy. 

Colonel C. Beadon, 

Mr. T. J. Kennedy. 

Surclar Muhammad Afiial Khan. 
Mr. T. J. Kennedy. 

Mr. ][. Scutt-S mitb. 
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From. 

To. 

Name of District OflScer in charge. 

25th November 1891 
24th February 1892... 
22ncl Alarch 1892 ... 

23rd February 1892 
21sc March 1S92 : 

27th Auficust 1802 .. 

Mr. J. M. Dome. 

Mr. K. M. Dane. 

Mr. H. Scott-Smith. 


28th August 1892 ... 
10th Koyember 1802 
nth April 1893 
14th July 1893. 

2ud December 1893 .. 
10th December 1893 
loth May 1894 
22nd October 1894 
nth April 1895 
nth May 1895 
12th February 1897 
19th November 1898 


9th November 1892 
13th April 1893 ... 

13th July 1893 
1st December 1893... 
9th December 1893 .. 
14th May 1894 
21st October 1894 .. 
10th April 1895 
10th Jlay 1895 
llth February 1897 
ISth November 1898 


Mr. A. I. Harrison. 

Air. T. J. Kennedy. 

Air. A. I. Harrison. 

Air. T. J. Kennedy. 

Captain C. P. Egerton. 

Air. T. J. Kennedy. 

Mr. P. J. Faaran. 

Air. AY. C. Eenouf. 

Air. P. J. Fagan. 

Diwan Narendra Nath. 

Abdul Ghafiir Shan of Zaida. 
Air. A. J. W. Kitchin. 


Cliapter II. 

History. 

District OfScers, 


From the above sketch of the history of the district it will General review of 
be seen that there is no prosperous past on which to look back the _ past of the 
with pleasure. From the earliest time the district has been district, 
inhabited by robber tribes ; for centuries it has been a prey to 
anarchy and savage warfare ; it has been traversed by the most 
ferocious and sanguinary conquerors of whom we read in history. 

Nature itself has affecte i the district unfavourably. Tracts of 
country once irrigated from branches of the large rivers had 
to be abandoned when the water ceased to flow. Every induce- 
ment has in the past been given to the people to adopt a restless 
roving life. That they should have clung to their old habits is not 
surprising. 

Some conception of the development of the district since Development since 
it came into our hands may be gathered from Table No. II, which 
gives some of the leading statistics for five yearly periods, so far 
as they are available, while most of the other tables appended to 
this work give comparative figures for the last few years. In the 
case of Table No. II, it is probable that the figures are not always 
strictly comparable, their basis not being the same in all cases 
from one period to another. But the figures may be accepted 
as showing in general terms the nature and extent of the advance 
made. 

The development has been on the whole steady, but, as can 
only be expected in a tract where agricultural conditions are so 
fluctuating, and so dependent on precarious river floods, and the 
comparatively small but at the same time indispensable assistance 
given by the scanty rainfall to well-irrigated cultivation, that 
development has not always gone on at an uniformly rapid rate. 

For really permanent agricultural development all depends on 
the extension of irrigation by canals ; without this the district 
must always remain in a backward condition compared with other 
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neighbouring parts of the province. A sufficiency of grazing 
has hitherto been an element of prime importance in the economic 
prosperity of a district, a great part of the wealth of which has 
consisted in its cattle. But there can be little doubt that the 
people are learning more or less rapidly to prefer agricuUnre to 
a pastoral and nomadic life, and the number of cattle will in all 
probability more or less continuously decrease in future years. 
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Table No. V gives sepnrato statistics for each tahsil and for Chapter III A 

the v.Iiole district, of the distribution over towns and villages, ’ 

over area, and among houses and familic.-s, while the nnmber of Statistical. - 
houses in eac'n town is shown in Table No. XLIII. The statistics Description of po. 
for the district as a whole give the following figures. T'urt her inform- P^f^tion. 
ation will be founi in Chapter II of the Census Report of 1891 : — 

1881 . . 1891 


Percentage of total population who live iu J 


villages 


, Males , 
(. Females 

Average rural population per village 
Average total population per village and town ... 
Numhor of villages per 100 square miles .. 

Average distance from village to village, in miles 


Total area 


Density of population 
per square mile of 


^ Cultivated area 


I 


Culturable ai-ea 


Number of resident families per occupied house 
Number of persons per occupied house 
Number of persons per resident family 


i Total population 
I Rural population 
< Total population 
I Rural population 
( Total population 
I Rural population 
f Tillages ... 
(. Towns 
i Villages ... 
^ Towns 
( A’illages ... 
I Towns 


94-47 

94-39 

94-62 

250 

264 

29 

2-00 

77 

72 

764 

738 

545 

527 

1-14 

1-23 

5-70 

5-64 

5-01 

4-5S 


96-2 

96-0 

96-4 

258 

268 

30 

1-96 

87 

83 

735 

677 

129 

106 

1-27 

1-46 

6-47 

6-94 

5-08 

4-75 


It has already been explained that nearly three-fiftbs of the 
total area is practically uninhabited, being occupied only by nomad 
pastoral tribes, and deserted even by them during certain seasons 
of the year. 

Table No. V I shows the principal districts and States with , . Migration 
which the district has exchanged population, the number of 
ranis in each direction, and the distribution of immigrants by 

tahsils. Further details 


and 

birth-place of popu- 
-O lation. 


Propobtion per mile of 

TOTAL 

POPULATION. 


Gam : 

Lo»S : 


ce7Z3us of 

i 

census of 


1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

! 

1801. 

Perseus ... 

89 

97 

99 

115 

Males 

91 

98 

101 

118 

Fema'es... ... i 

87 

96 

98 

113 


tne censuses ot 
the table on the 


will be found in Table No. 
XI and in abstracts Nos. 
(54, 65, 71, 72, 77-80, 83, 
of the Provincial Census 
Repoit for 1891, while 
the whole subject is dis- 
cn.ssed at length in Part 
1, Cha'iter X. of the same 
report. The total gain 
and loss to the district by 
migration as returned at 
1881 and 1891 are shown comparatively in 
margin, The total nnmber of residents born 
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Chapter III A- ont of ff’® district bv the census ot IShi was 4S,359, of 
’ whom 26,311, or ol percent., were m.ilrs, and 22,048 females. 

Statistical. The correspoadinw percentage ol males by the census of 

Migration and jggj 55_ The number of people boru iii the district and 
living in other parts of the Punjab iucluJing Feudatory States is 
57,447, of whom 31,509, or 55 per cent., a; e males and 25,938 
females. The corresponding percentage of males by the census of 
1881 was 50. 


The migration according t) the census returns of 1891 has 
been principally to and from the tolloitiug dis.riCts ot tht Punjab 
and the Bahawalpur State ; — 


District. 

iMMIOBilloX rr.oM 

r.MiGRAriox TO 

i 

•/, 

x 

zr 

Ferozepur 

1 3,134 3.2So ■ 0,410 

5,30-3 

-1,173 10,000 

Multan 

I 1,41b l.lf-i ’ 2,592 

4,193 

3,037 7,230 

1 

Jhang 

2,o73 4j5uG 

1,418 

1,027 j 2,415 

Lahore 

S.IOG y ,-152 I lijjOoS 

S,t!2D 

8.271 Hj.Oi'O 

Amritsar 

1,813 1,135 i 

281 

' 109 ' 450 

! i 

Bahawalpur 

2,704 2.5/5 1 5.331* 

9,390 

1 7.71 : 17,100 


« 

The figures below show the gotieral distribut on t f tf ■ ]-)pul i 
tion by birth-place ; — 


PEOPORTIOX l‘FR MILLi; OF P. F, ^ I nF.N’T PuPCL ITIOX. 


Born ill. 

Rural 'f>pnlation, j 

rilnlll fJVljf'll ‘'■n. 

T'd,il 

^ 'i; ‘<1 it ion 

o 

t z 

zz ' X 

1 ! A 

7- T 

7^4 ' Z-, 

-r. 1 

j 

a 

CJ 

rr. 

c 

Zi 

The district 

9US 

! 1(h; H(t7 

857 SU2 
i { 

002 

904 

90G 

The province .. 

096 

00s 00 " 

971 Ob,; 078 

995 

007 

093 

India 

i.ooo: 

; 1.000 i,oou 

1 ! 
OO^I i.Ouuj oos 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Asia 

i.ooc; 1,000 1,000 

i 

1,000! l.OOOl 1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 
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It will ba seen that as regards both immigration to and Chapter III, A* 
emigration from the district the males have been slightly in excess TT^T- 

among the migrants ; thus pointing to the conclnsron that these ^itatistical. 

movements of population have been of a permanent character. 

The following remarks on the migration to and from Mont- lation, 
gomery are taken from the Census Report of 1881 

“ Of late years canal irrigation in the ilontgomery disiriofc has received an 
enormous impetus from the construction of new inundation cuts, and immigrants 
have been attracted from the enrrounding districts, and more especially from 
Lahore. Yet the similar extension of irrigation in Lahore, Ferozepore, Multan and 
Bahawalpur has caused extensive emigration, which has on the whole exceeded 
the immigration} though if the large emigration to Bahawalpur which took place 
when the State came under English management were dedacied, the movement 
would be markedly in the opposite direction. The moderate percentage of males 
among both emigrants and immigrants shows how largely permanent the migra- 
tion has been, thoagh a portion of it is doubtless due to the movement of herds to 
the river valleys in consequence of the drought which preceded the Census.’* 

A good deal of the immigration from Ferozepore, Lahore) 

Amritsar and Bahawalpur shown in the returns of the last census 
(1891) is due to the formation of the Mohag-Para Colony in 
the former extensive waste areas in the western portion of 
Dipalpur and in the central and eastern portions of Paltpattan. 

The fignres in the statement below show the population of Increase and de- 
the district, as it stood at the four enumerations of 18.55, 1883, 

1881 and 1891 



Census. 

! Persons. 

1 

! Males. : Females. 

i 

Denfaicy 
'per square 
j mile. 

1 

< \ 

r 

i 1853 

1SG3 

ISSl 

IbOl 

L 

308,020 
360.-U5 1 
-i2i5,.320 
: 409,521 

1 • 

175,033 132,387 

200,367 150,878 

232,947 ^ 193,582 

269.G13 j 220,908 

1 

1 

i 55 

; 6-1 

77 

87 

1 


r 

i 

! 


^ i 

1 1S6S on 1855 

1170 

114-2 120 8 ' 

117 

O Cl J 

ISSl on ISbS 

11, S3 

116 1 ! 1211 

120 

1 ^ 1 

^ \ 

^ ISl'l o:; 1881 

^ i 

1171 

1 

; 11.3-7 ! 118-8 

i i 1 

1 

113 


The fioures given above for 1855 refer to the district as it 
then stood. Between that year and 1888 a.d. a tract with a 
population of 1,826 persons was lost, and another with a popula- 
tion of 3,302 gained ; so that the population with which the 
comparison should be made is really 309,496. The figures of 
1868 have been corrected for transfers of territory. It will ba 
seen that the annual increase per 10,000 of population between 
1881 and 1891 was 157 for males, 188 for females and 171 for 
persons, at which rate the male population would ba doubled 
in 45'6 years, the female ia37'2, and the total population ia 
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40 6 years. Supposing the same rate of increase to hold good 
for the next ten years, the population for each year would be in 
hundreds. 


Year. 

P I 

Males. 

Females. 

1891 




»«a 


4.995 

2,696 

2,299 

1892 






5,C8l 

2,738 

2,343 

1893 






5,169 

2,781 

2.388 

1894 






5,260 

2.826 

2,434 

1895 






5,348 

2.868 

2,480 

1896 






5,437 

2,912 

2,526 

1897 






5.531i 

2.959 

2,575 

1898 




. . . 


5.C29 

• 8.005 

2,624 

1899 






5.726 

3,052 

2.674 

1900 





i 

5,825 

3.01 9 

2,726 

1901 


... 




5,92 6 

8,149 

2,777 


It seems probable that the rate of increase will be sustained 
Part of the increase is doubtless due to increased accuracy of 
enumeration at each successive enumerations, a good test of which 
IS aSorJed bv the percentage of males to persons, which was 57'02^ 
in 1855, 55'02 in 1868, 54’til, in l88i and 54 in 1891. But the 
Ics.s by emigration which marked the period between 1868 and 
1881 will [irohabiv not continue, while the district is an exception- 
ally healthy one. 

The pt! c 'Utages of increase in total, rural and urban 
population, between 1881 and 1891, were as follows : — 



litioii 

.1 ! 
1 Rulul. j 

Erban. 

i'crsoL - . 

17 1 

1 

i 17 2 i 

14’4 

ilalt.-:? ... ... 

15 7 

15 9 1 

12 7 

i'emales ... ,,, ... . , 

I IVS 

18 8 

16-6 


The proportionate increa.se in urban population has thus been 
smaller than rn rural ; and the same was the case for the period 
interveniag between the census of 18G3 and that of 1881. This 
is probably due to the attraction exercised upon the commercial 
classes of the towns by the great trading centres of Lahore and 
Multan, now that railways have made communication easy and 
^cal centres less necessary and important. The populations of 
individual towns at the respective enumerations are shown under 
their several headings in Chapter VI. Within the district the 
increase of population for the various tabsils is shown in tha 
following table 
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Tahsii, 

Tot.^l pi'.“rL.iTiox. 

Percentage of 

POPrL.V'ilON, 

1855. ^ iSdS. 1881. j 1891. 

. i 

I 1 

1868 

on 

1855, 

1881 

on 

1868. 

1891 

on 

1881. 

Montgomery.,, 

72.04o! 76,316- 94.127! '^3.64'^. 


123 

99 

Gogera ... 

81.06T| 95,410' 99,26-0 113,147 

117-7 

lu-l 

114 

Dipalpur 

102.28)! 129.889' 134.590 It-O.-iSf, 

3-27 u 

1)9 

117 

Pakpattan 

53,208; 57.735'- 78.612j 111,971 

ICS .5 

136 

142 

Total District . . , 

3C9,4f6‘359,?(..C>- 426.5291 499.521 

1 i 

116 13 

119! 117 


The tabla i n the margin shows the distribution of the popula- 
tions of 1868, 
ISSland 1891 
over the three 
r,...in tracts 
into which the 
district may 
be divided : — 
A, that irri- 
gated by 
canals;B, that 
inundated by 
rivers ; 0, that 
neither irri- 
gated nor in- 
undated. The 
increase that 
took place in 
the population 
of the district 

as a whole between 1855 and 1868 was contined entirely to the 
tracts styled, respectively, A and 0. In tract B there was an actual 
decrease in each of the four tabsils. 


Tahsil. 

Tract A, 

Tract B. 

Tract C. 


( 1868 ... 


6.8,078 

13.330 

Montgoinery , 

. < ]8-81 ... 

... ' 

75.484 

4.113 


(1891 

,,, 

76.104 

5.890 


(1868 

... 

55.!-33 

38 471 

Gngera 

. ] 1881 ... 

»•• ! 

53,2'-T 

1.5,6?9 


(l891 ... 


69,.7..6 

20,470 


( 1868 ... 

C5.034 

28 

36,913 

Dipalpur 

. ] 18S1 ... 

118,341 

23,592 

8.102 


(lS9I ... 

135,11 ' 

28,354 

12,255 


(186^ . 

2,840 

17,451 

37,441 

Pakpattan 

. < 1881 ... 

30,493 

38.918 

6,8o0 


(1891 ... 

42,286 1 

41,459 

13,555 


(1868 ... 

68,.104 1 

161,543 

126,155 

Total , 

- 1 1881 ... 

148,834 

196.291 

34,704 


(1891 

177,399 

215,513 

52,176 


Mr. Purser noted that the population remained stationary 
between 1855 and 1868 in the cis-Kavi saildba tracts of Mont- 
gomery and in the well-irrigated Shergarh circle in Dipalpur ; 
otherwise there was a general falling olf in tbo saildba tracts, 
and a considerable increase in the well-irrigated and canal circles. 
The increase in the parts of Uipalpur and Pakpattan irrigated 
by the canals was especially large. It was in these parts that most 
of the grants of waste lands were made. The increase which 
took place in population between 1881 and 1301 was confined 
almost entirely to the Dipfilpnr and Pakpattan tahslls ; the increase 
was both absolutely and relatively largest in the latter. Canal 


* These figures do not agree with the published figures for the whole district. 
They are taken from the registers in the District office, and are the best 
figures now available. The difference is very slight. 
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irrigation has been derjloped and improved in both, bnt mainly 
in Pakpattan by the constraction of the new Sohag-Piira Canal, 
and this has, of course, led to a marked increase in population. 
The number of new colonists in the Sohag-Pera Colony at the 
last census was 13,105. 

In Montgomery a decrease of population took place, and in 
Gugera the increase was moderate. Montgomery had evidently 
not recovered from the crippling effects of the loss of river 
saildb, which in Gugera had to some extent been counteracted 
by a development of canal irrigation. 

Table No, XI shows the total number of births and deaths 
registered in the district for the eleven years from 1887 to 1897. 
The distribution of the total deaths ani of the deaths from fever 
for these eleven years over the twelve months of the year 
is shown in Tables Nos. XIA and XIB. The annual birth-rates 
per mille, calculated on the population of 1891, have been as 
shown below ; — 



j 

Ti 
. X 

1 

1 . 

1 $ 

! * 

i . 

! X 

1 X 

O 

SO 

! 

_• 1 
. 1 

1 

, 
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cc 
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00 

W 

a 
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1 
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O 
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Male? 

. 26 

' 32 

38 

' 37 

31 

' 36 . 

1 

31 

1 

43 

n 

11 

; 39 

Eemales ... 

. 27 

I 33 

; 39 1 


1 36 

37 i 

33 

, 45 

17 

45 

42 

Petisons ... 

. 1 20 
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} 
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t 

: 
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, ! 
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The figures below show the annual death-rates per mille 
since 1807, calculated on the population of 189J : — 




X. 

3C 

<C 

Tj 

X 

X 

f 

X 

X 

1 

f 

k i 

X . 

j 

X 

1 

! 

S 1 

' X ! 

i ! 

i 

IS i 
S 1 
— ( 

1 

o i 

O ( 

X I 

"" 1 

Cv 

oo 

i — 

Males ... 



. i is ' 
! 

1 

' 2S 

[ 

20 

2t 

( 1 

57 

J 

.30 


21 j 

24 

2i 

Females ... 

... 

. ! 1-S 

i 

' 21 

29 : 

1 30 

1 23 

j 59 

j 29 

: 1 

1 

22 

25 

! 21 

Persons . . 



. 1 is 

■ 21 

L _ 

i 28 * 

1 30 

■ 24 

j 58 

j 29 


22 

24 

23 


The monthly rates from 1891 to 1897 are shown at page 21. 

The registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly improv- 
ing ; but the figures always fall short of the facts, and. the 
fluctuations probably correspond, allowing for a regular increase 
due to ^ improved registration, fairly closely with the actual 
fluctuations in the births and deaths. Such further details as to 
birth and death-rates in individual towns as - are available will 
be found in Table No. X LI V, and under the headings of the 
several towns in Chapter VI. 
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The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in 
great detail in various tables of the Census Report for 1891 ; 
while the numbers of the sexes for each religion will be found in 
Table No. VII appended to the present work. The age statistics 
must be taken subject to limitations, which will be found fully 
discussed iu Chapter V of the Census Report. Their value rapidly 
diminishes as the numbers dealt with become smaller ; and it is 
unnecessary here to give actual figures, or any statistics for 
tahsils. The following figures show the distribution by age of 
every 10,000 of the popnlation according to the census figures 
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Tbenum- Cliapter 


Population. 

Tillages. 

Towns. 

Total. Statistical, 

among every 

/ 1855 

. Sl868 ... 

All religions < 

C 1891 

Hindus ...1881 

Sikhs 1881 ... 

Musalmans .. 1881 

Hindiis ...1891 

Sikhs 1891 

Musalmaiis ...1891 

5,450 
5,388 
6,405 
6,924 
5,449 
5,374 
5,734 
5,37 i 

5,585 

5,630 

5,509 

5,593 

5,456 

6,702 

5,693 

sexes is shown 

0,000 • , 1 

6,461 margin, 

6,397 The decrease 

at each sue- 

6,998 

5455 cessive enu- 

5,380 meration is 

5,773 almost cer- 

n,387 tainly due to 

racy of enumeration. 

In the Census of 1891 the number of females per 1,000 

Years of life. 

All reli- 
gioiii*. 

Hindus, 

Musal- earlier years 

of life was 

Under 1 year ... 

1 year ... . . 

2 years 

3 „ ... ,,, 

4 „ ... 

980 

898 

950 

975 

938 

I.OIl 

920 

934 

943 

915 

lound to be as 

904 shown in the 

954 margin. In- 

989 fanticide is net 

now practised 

j: .1.. U..1 


— ^ ■ ■ - ■ ■ — directly, but 

among some of the Ravi tribes who undoubtedly practised it in the 
past there is probably no very great solicitude for infant female life. 


The figures for civil condition are given in Table No, X, Civil conditfon, 
which shows the actual number of single, married, and widowed 
for each sex in each religion, and also the distribution by civil 
condition of the total number of each sex in each age-period. 

The Deputy Commissioner wrote in 1881 as follows in his Census 
Report for the district : — “ Early marriages are not the custom 
in this district. Girls are married between the ages of 15 and 
20 ; but it is not at all uncommcu for a woman, whether Hindu 
or Muhammadan, to be still unmarried at the age of 25. 

Perhaps the lateness of marriage accounts for the prevalence of 
the crime of running away with another man’s wife that is so 
common in Montgomery.” A comparison of the figures for age- 
periods given by the last census as compared with those of 
1881 tends to show that the average age of marriage both for 
males and females, is somewhat lower than it was formerly. 


Infirmity. 

Males. 

Females. 

Insane ... 

6 

4 

Blind ... 

34 

32 

Deaf and 

i ^2 

7 

dumb. 
Leprous ... 

i 

1 1 



and lepers in the district. The pro- 
portions per 10,000 of either sex for 
each of these infirmities are shown in 
the margin. Tables XII, XIII, XIV 
and XV of the Census Report of 1891 
give further details of the castes of 
the infirm. The climate and health of 
the district have been already noticed 
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at page 21. As regards sanitation this district does not differ in any 
marked way from others ; but the general dryness of the climate 
probably renders the prevailing insanitary habits more innocuous 
than in moister climates. Villages are dirty as elsewhere; man- 
ure is stored close under the walls, and the nsoal excavation pits 
are common. The greatest amount of sickness, mostly fever, 
occurs near the canals, and where there has been much river inun- 
dation. Small-pox and pneumonia are fairly common in the cold 
weather. 

The people are, with comparatively few exceptions, an exces- 
sively hardy set and abstemious, except in the use of tobacco ; 
they are also fond of opium. 

The figures given below show the composition of the Chris- 
tian population, and the respective numbers who returned their 
birth-place and their language as European. They are taken 
from Supplementary Table A, Part II, and Tables Nos. X' and XI 
of the Census Report for 1891 : — 


1 

i 

Details. 1 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

«*- = 5 

Europeans and Americans 

37 

24 

61 


Eurabians 

i 7 

4 

11 

5 T 

Native Christians 

6 

7 

13 


1 Total Christians 

so 

35 

85 

4) 

English ... 

41 

28 

69 

c: 

to 

Other European languages 

1 


1 

ei 

Total European languages 

■i2 

28 

70 


1 ■ ‘ 




o 

c3 

British Isles „ 

13 


15 

"a 

Other European countries . . 

1 


1 


Total Enropean countries 

14 

i 2 

i 

16 


The figures for the races of Christians are discussed in Chapter 
XI of the Census Report. The distribution of European and 
Eurasian Chri.stians by tahsils is shown in Table No VII. 


SECTION B,-SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


Types of villsges. There are three types of villages — the Kamboh type, the Jat 
type, and the Arain type. To one or other of these most of the 
villages in the district may be referred. In the Kamboh type o£ 
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village the houses are solidly built of mud, and have flat roofs. Chapter III, B- 
There is a small yard m front of the house with mud walls. The _ . . — ^ 
houses are close together. The whole village has a compact look. 

In the Jat type of village the houses sometimes are built of mud, Types of vill 
sometimes they are made of plaited switches. Sometimes thev ' 
have a mud roof, but generally they are thatched. If not built in 
a square, the houses are scattered all over the village site. There 
are no walled yards, but there are huge enclosures for keeping 
cattle about each house. These enclosures are very simple^ as a 
rule. A few forked branches with the forks sticking up are plant- 
ed in the ground, and horizontal branches are placed on these, 
their ends resting in the forks. The Arain type of village par- 
takes of the characters of the other two, modified to some extent. 

Sometimes the Karaboh characteristics predominate, sometimes the 
Jat features are more marked. There are no walls round the 
villages nor ditche.s, as in Hindustan, nor thorn hedges. But the 
houses are built with their fronts facing inwards ; and their hack.s 
form as it were an outer wall. There are generally some trees 
about the village land occasionally the fields are fenced along the 
roads leading out of the ahddi. So altogether stealing cattle out 
of a village is not =0 simple as might he thought. Human habit- Houses, 
ation.s are of five kinds — (1) ‘pn'kiti : this means primarily a screen 
of lil :* and a shed made of such screens is also so called. It is 
commonly used by wandering tribes,, and by people grazing cattle 
in the bar ; (2) cAlidn .• this is a shed with thatched roof and 
thatclied sides : (3) jhuga : a shed with thatched roof and sides 
made of plaited kana* or switches ; (4) khtidi : a house with 
mud ualls and thatched roof ; (5) koiha : this is a house with 
walls and a flat mud roof. The walls are usually built of largo 
cubes of sun-dried mud called dhiint'ni. These are made by water- 
ing a piece of ground and ploughing it. It is then watered again 
and plougheil, and levelled while under water. The cubes are cut 
with a sickle, and when dry are dug out with a kn/ii. Walls built 
of these blocks are plastered with imul. 


On coming to a village the traveller will sometimes see in De^oiipiion of a 
the ontskirts a number of little children amusing themselves with 
a chachingul, which is a horizontal bar, moving round a vertical 
post about, two feet high. Here the infant villager practises walk- 
ing. More common is a piece of wood, a portion of the trunk of 
a tree, about two feet long and eighteen inches in diameter, with 
a bit hollowed out on one side, so as to form a handle by which 
the block may he grasped. This is the budgar or dumb-bell, with 
which the athletes of the hamlet amuse themselves in the evening. 

Further on, at the first houses, he is stopped by a rnde-g.ite 
iphalha) made of thorns fastened to a couple of cross-bars : while 
this is being removed, we may observe a cord passing across the 
road with a square piece of wood not unlike a prisoner’s ticket, 
covered with hieroglyphics, suspended in the middle. This is a 


* Part of the sarr plant (see page 24). 
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charm {fauie) to keep oft' cattle-disease. A holy fakir gets some 
small sum annually in bullion for providing these charms. They 
are the. Himluslani tuna, and are in great request in times of mur- 
rain. If the village is of a good size, there will probably- be a 
flour mill (khards) worked by one bullock, or if there is much 
custom, by a pair. Near the wall of each house is a small earthen 
oven, on the top of which a pot of milk prejiaratory to 
churning will be simmering. The pot and the oven aie called 
dudh-kdrhni. Several other earthen pots are hung upon a stick 
with branches called nihni. Several earthen cylinders or oblong 
receptacles for grain (bharola), five or six feet high, will be rang- 
ed in the front yard. A baby will be sprawling in a cradle 
('pin(ihn) swung to a bar under a slmd ; nnd the women of tlie 
taiiuly Will be spinning ihread. close by. In the lane may- be seen 
a raised platform (miinna), on which the master of the hon«e takes 
his ease on hot night.s, if his roof is thatched, or he too lazy to go to 
the top if it is flat. A little further on, a fire is crackling in tho 
public oven of the village (mdchhi) , and a, crowd of women with 
dishes containing dough stand round chattering till their turn 
comes to get their cakes baked. A couple of huge cylinders, 1’2 
or 15 feet high, in .'-hape hke a conical shot, are seen near tho 
house of tho village n.oney-londer (kurar or saluikar). These are 
made of thick hands of kdna, fastened together by- pegs and 
plastered with mud. The.«e are called and contain the 

graifl given to the mor.ey-lcnder in repayment, with compound 
interest, of cash advanced, or more commonly in partial settlement 
of the mminddr’f! perennial account. The autocrat himself will 
be sitting on the ground, working a cotton-gin (helna) with the 
utmost vigour, while ui*ar him several bedsteads {chdr 2 yiis) are 
standing in the sun covered with cotton dryiiig. Going otit of 
the village, ti plain mud building with three pinnacles on tho loof, 
a phitform in front strewed with grass and surrounded by a mud 
enclosure, is seen, t^cveral water-pots stand on the edge of tho 
pliitlorm. ffflen there is an oven for heating water. Thi.s 
is the masit or mosque. If the propiictors of the village belong 
to a pious tribe, half-a-dozen little hoys will, in tho forenoon, bo 
seen sitting on the platform in company with their pre- 
ceptor, tho village mullah, swinging themselves backwards and 
forwards and repeating the Koran at the top of their voices. 
The hook itself lies before them on a stand. If we go all through 
the village we probably come across a few weavers at work j .a 
carpenter is making the cog-wheels of a well ; there are no carts ; 
hut several nags of sorts, by tho vigorous use of their lungs, insist 
on being noticed. At certain seasons of the year there will bo 
a pen of young lambs at tho mdchhi' s house. At other times 
the roofs will be red with pepper pods drying in tho sun. The 
stacks of dried dung cakes used for fuel must not bo forgotten ; 
nor tho village dogs. There is not much else to see in an ordinary 
village, and some of the things mentioned here will not be found 
in most. There are no tanks and no large trees such as are found 
on the other side of the Sutlej. But, iu return, there are no 
pigs and no peacocks. 
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Besides regular villages, the district contains rahnds or per- Chapter III, B. 
tnanent encampiiig-grounds which deserve a few remarks. The _ . , — Z _ 
encamping-gronnds are scattered all over the vast space which 
intervenes between the cultivation on the banks of the Kavi and encamp- 

that on the Sutlej. They generally consist of a large circle of ments, 
sheds which form the habitation of the cattle herds of the pastoral 
tribes during a large portion of the year. The centre is occupied 
at nights by the herds, and generally contains a narrow and deep 
well from which water can only be obtained with much labour, 
and apparently in very insufficient quantities. The immense 
herds of cattle which roam about the centra of the Bari Doab 
and used to do so in the Rechna Doab until the colonization, 
which is still in progress was commenced, remain in the vicinity 
of these rahnds from the commencement of the rains till the end 
of February. On the approach of the hot season the scanty 
herbage of these tracts becomes generally insufficient for their 
support, and they are driven down to the banks of the rivers, 
where the vegetation, which covers lands thrown up by the floods 
of the previous year, affords them ample pasturage till the com- 
mencement of the next rainy season. The word rahna is applied 
to permanent encamping-gronnds, to which the herdsmen 
regularly resort every season, and which are known by the names 
of the tribes to whom they have belonged for generations. 

Temporarj’- stations for a single season are called hhainis, and, 
when the herd is chiefly composed of camels, the encampment is 
known by the name of y'/iok. 

A list of the furniture and household utensils, with their Household fumi- 
prices, found in families of average means, is given at page 55 of 
Mr. Purser’s Settlement Report. The total cost .as given by him was 
Us. 41-6-0 ; it is much the same now, if anything a little higher. 

No donbt many families manage to got on with less. There are 
also a number of earthen plates, pots, &c., made by the village 
potter as part of his contract duties. 

The clothes worn by natives in this district seem few and Clothing of men. 
simple ; but the more one inquires into the matter, the more 
hopeless one becomes of ever understanding it. Men invariably 
wear a turban of white cloth called pag, and costing from Rs. 2 to 
8 annas; the cloth is often of European manufacture ; they wear 
shoes costing from Rs. 2 to Re. 1 ; also boys’ shoes cost 8 annas 
a pair. Besides, they have two sheets : one they wear round the 
upper part of the body, the other is wrapped round the waist, and 
is either tucked in at the back after being passed between the legs, 
in which case it is called dhoti, or else it is allowed to hang down 
ronnd the lower part of the body like a tight petticoat, when it is 
called majhla. This is the Hindustani tahmad. A dhoti is, 
however, usually of only one breadth and 10 hdths long ; while a 
majhla is only 6 to 7 hdths in length, but has two breadths of 
cloth in it. Dhotis are worn by Hindu men ; majhlds by Hindus 
and Muhammadans, men and women. Occasionally a tunic, called 
Jcurta when worn by men, and jhagga when worn by women and 
children, is seen. But among men of the agricultural tribes its use 
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may be said to be unknown. The dress worn by Muhammadan 
and Hindu boys and adults in tbe cold weather and hot weather, 
with the prices of the garments, is shown in great detail at page 57 
of Mr. Purser’s Report. Muka is simply the checkered upper 
sheet worn by boys ; it is adont 2 feet by 2 J feet. It is said to be 
called also dola when worn by Hindus, and rounta when worn by 
Muhammadans. Khaddar, adhotar, dres, and khdsa are kinds of 
cloth. Lungi is a sheet woven in checks, generally white and 
dark blue. The lower lungi bas a border at one end called kanni : 
the upper lungi has a border at both ends. Khes is a cloth woven 
in a peculiar way. It may be plain or variegated {dabha}. It has 
in the latter case usually blue and white checks, and is much worn 
by Kambohs and Muhammadans. * 

Women’s shoes cost from He. 1 to 8 annas ; girls’ shoes tbe 
same as boys. Women wear trousers called suthati made of smsi, 
a clcth with stripes lengthwise. The ground is usually blue and 
the stripes red or white, or else they wear a petticoat called 
lakinga or ghagra. The former name is more in use by towns-people, 
the latter by villagers. The lahinga, too, is usually made of finer 
stuff than the ghagra. They are both generally dyed red or 
blue, {lomatimes, at the time of dyeing, some parts of the cloth 
are lied, and so remain uncolou.red. On tlie upper part of the 
body a boddice is worn, either with or without a kurti or jhagga. 
The kurti is a shirt with sleeves reaching only half way to tbe 
elbows. It may be of any cloth or colour. When worn without 
the kurti, the boddice is called choli. It covers tbe breasts, and has 
a slip running further down in front. It has short sleeves, and is 
tied behind. This is usually worn by Hindus. The atigi is a 
boddice woru with the kurti, and differs from the choli only in 
having no front slip. Muhammadan women mostly wear this kind 
of boddice under the kurti. Over their heads women wear a shawl. 
There are several kinds. Tbe most common are as follows ; the 
phulkdri. The cloth of this is dyed, and then designs are worked 
on it with silk of different colours with the needle. Chuni much 
the same as phulkdri, but smaller, and worn by girls. Saldri : 
this shawl bas two colours, woven in lengthways. Chakla is the 
same as saldri with broader stripes. Bhochan or dopatta, if 
coloured ; the colours are printed and not woven in. Sdlu and 
lassa are dyed a rusty red, called thanddpdni, and differ chiefly 
in the kind of cloth of which they are made. Lastly, shdl q. d. 
shawl, printed in gaudy colours, and mostly worn by women of 
the kamin class. A statement showing the clothes worn by 
women and girls, similar to that given for men and boys, will be 
found at page 59 of Mr. Purser’s report. Chop is a phulkdri 
w'ith flowers on the border only. It is dyed red. Bdgh is the same 
as phulkdri, but the designs are closer together and more numer- 
ous. It is not to be suppposed that the phulkdri, chop, hdgh 
and bhochan are all worn at one and tbe same time by the 
same person. 


* Handbook of Mamifacturea and Arti of the Punjab (p, 1 tt neq.) tonceraing 
rhs difiereut kinds of cloth. 
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A woman ought to have the following ornaments. It is a 
point of family honour to provide them, if possible. Other orna- 
ments are luxuries, these necessaries : — 

Silver bracelets {hathJcaridn), costing Es. 10 to Be. 30 the pair. 

Armlets of silver (hhaivatta before marriage, tad after marriage), costing 
Ks. 10 to Rs, 12 the pair. 

Silver ear-rings (icdZtdn), costing Bs. 4 to 5 the set. 

Silver ear-drops (patar) „ „ 12 the pair. 

Gold nose-ring (noth) ,, „ 3 to 20 each. 

Bedding consists of a lef {lihdfj of printed khaddar, stuffed 
■with cotton. It has a cover or idara. This is worn over the 
body ; a similar quilt called tuldi is placed beneath. Another 
covering is the dohar, a coarse cotton sheet with blue border and 
black stripes lengthwise. Fine blankets {loi) are also used ;but 
coarse blankets {b/iura) are left to farm labourers and other 
poor people. 

As a rule, the people have their food cooked at home during 
the cold weather, and at the public oven of the machhi during 
the hot season. The mdchhdni gets a portion of whatever she 
bakes, for the cook is generally a female. This wage is called 
hhdra. The staple food consists of wheaten cakes. In the cold 
weather, jowdr, china or kangni generally takes the place of 
wheat, hut if a zaminddr has wheat, he eats it. Bdjra and maize are 
also eaten to a small extent. China is boiled and used like rice ; 
kangni is made into large thick cakes which are palatable enough 
when hot, but very dry when cold. Juwdr is also used in the shape 
of cakes. With these cakes dal (the split grain) of gram, mash, 
or mang, or vegetables, are eaten. In the hot weather especially, 
vegetables, chiefly pumpkins of sorts, are used. In the cold 
weather, turnips, carrots and sag (greens) take the place of 
pumpkins. Besides, all zaminddrs drink large quantities of milk 
or butter- milk, generally the latter. Meals are taken twice a da^', 
about 10 A. M. and after sunset. The food is almost always cold. 
If any food remains over from the evening meal it is eaten in the 
morning with some butter-milk. Parched gram is occasionally 
eaten in the afternoon, between the two meals. Butter or ghi 
(clarified butter) is commonly used with the cakes ; salt, spices, and 
gur (molasses) are also articles of diet in common use. It is not 
easy to ascertain the quantity of food which a man consumes per 
diem. But it is approximately from | to f of a ser of flour, 2 
chitdks or ^ of a ser of ddl, i chitdk of ghi, and from i to 1 
ser of butter-milk or milk, with 8 mdshdsoi salt, or 6 pounds per 
annum. The allowance of salt is rather under the average con- 
sumption in the Punjab. The following form will show roughly 
the amount of food used by a man during the year and 
its cost 


Chapter III. B- 

Social and Reli- 
gious Life- 

Ornaments. 


Bedding. 


Food. 
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Chapter III, B. 

Social and Reli- 
gious Life. 

Food. 


Articles of food. 

Daily- 

allowance. 

Total amount 
nsed in a year, 
say 

Cost in 8^rs 
per rupee, 
say 

Total cost, 
say 





Es. 

A. 

p. 

Flour (of various sorts)... 

J S&r. 

G mds. 34t sJrs. 

20 sdrs. 

13 

11 

0 

Ddl 

i „ 

1 ,1 6 „ 

16 „ 

2 

14 

0 

Milk or butter-milk 


G „ 34 „ 

20 „ 

13 

'll 

0 

Butter 

f chitdt. 


3 „ 

3 

11 

0 

Salt 

B mdshas. 

3 „ 

9 >, 

0 

5 

4 

Bed pepper 

... 

i pound. 


0 

8 

0 

T egetables 


5 inarlds. 

2 annas per 

0 

10 

0 




maria. 




Gur, spices, parched 




3 

9 

8 

gram, Ac. 

1 

( 









Total 

39 

0 

0 


This is a fair estimate for a znminddr ia average circumstances. 
People well off will spend more, and the poor fare worse ; women 
and children of course consume less food. The zaminddr has to bny 
next to nothing on account of food. No allowance has been made 
for fuel, because as much as is wanted can begot in the iunala 
for nothing. “ 


The following estimate of the annual consumption of food by 
a family of five persons, including two children, was furnished for 
the Famine Report, of 1869 ; — 


Por an ayricuUnrist’s family. 


For a faintly of a non-agriculturist. 


Description of grain. 

Maund. 

Sers. 

Description of grain. 

Mnan d. 

Sers. 

Wheat ... 

20 

0 

Wheat ... 

20 

0 

Eico . . 

1 

30 

Uice 

3 

0 

Jovjdr (great-millet) ... 

4 

0 

■Tou-dr (great-millet) ... 

1 

3} 

Kangni and china 

2 


Makki ... 

1 

0 


2 

0 




Jau (barley) 

1 

2 

o" 

Total 

25 

3f 

Total ... 

31 

37) 

Ddl as above ... 

1 

8 

Gram ddJ 

1 

8 




Moth {Phaseolusradictus) 

1 

32 




Uasur {Ervum lens) 

0 

15 





3 

15 





Use of tohacco and 
opium. 


^ Every man smokes, and so does every urchin as soon as he 
is big enough to carry the hukka ; women do not smoke. The 
use of opium is very common. Almost every man has a bit 
wrapped up in the end of his turban. Religions mendicants are 
especially addicted to the nse of this drug. 


The amusemonls of the people, to an ordinary observer, seem 
few and dull. Little boys may be seen beating a ball about with 


Amusements. 
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a stick, and thpir eiders pitch the hudgar or dumb-bell about. On 
occasions of extraordinary festivity, such as fairs, they are complete- 
ly satisfied with incessant tom-toinin ridino about two on a horse or 
three on a camel, and a swing in a nierry-go-round, now and then. 

The male portion of the agricultural population is more or 
less employed in some one or other of the operations of husbandry 
all the year round, and this is especially the case in the tracts 
where crops are artificially irrigated ; but the men of the pastoral 
tribes lead a comparatively lazy life, the demands on their labour 
being limited to drawing water for the cattle and milking the 
cows. Women, on the other band, are everywhere hard woiked, 
the drudgery of their domestic occupations leaving them scarcely 
any leisuie for rest or amusement. They must be up before it is 
light, to churn the milk of the night before, and then sweep the 
house, throw away the rubbish, and make cakes of the cow-dung. 
Water has then to be fetched. When tbi.s is over, it is time to 
commence cooking the morning meal, wliich, when ready, has to 
I'C taken to the men w(>rking in the fields. If after this their 
services are not required to watch the crops and frighten away the 
birds, they are expected to spin cotton or wool to be made into 
clofhing for the family, — indeed the two occupations are often 
combined. Again, early in the afternoon preparations have to be 
made for the evening meal, the vegetables or dal are placed on the 
fire, and a second trip made to the village well for water. By 
the time they return, it is time to knead the flour, make it into 
cakes, and cook it for their husbands, sons, and brothers ; these 
lords of creation will assist in tying up and milking the cows. 
This done, the milk is put over a slow fire to warm, and the 
family sits down to dinner ; and so the dtiys pass with little varia- 
tion from year to year. 


Chapter III, B- 

Social and Reli- 
gious Life. 


Daily occupations. 


The following is the list of the recognized divisions of time: — . . 

^ ” Hi visions oF time. 


BeCOONIZKD DIVISIOX op TiaE WITH 


Corresnonding English timp. 


Mnhamniailans. 


rtindus. 


Namaz wela 
Wada wela 


Roti wela 

Knlahar 

Dopahar 
Heshi wela 
Di'gar wela 
Nimashan wela 
Shdm wela 
Sota wela 


Adhi rail 
Pahar rat baqi 


Parlihat wela 
Wada wela 

Roti wela 

Knlahar 

Dopahar 

Laudhawela 

None 

Sandhia wola, Tar-i 
kalan wela 
Sota wela 

Adhi rat 

Pahar rat baqf ... 


A littio before snnrisp. 

Till one hour-and-a-half after 
sunrise. 

From wadi wela till a watch and 
a half after sunrise. 

One watch and a halt after 
sunrise. 

Noon. 

3 P. M. 

An hi.nr before sunset. 

Sunset. 

From sunset till one watch of the 
night has passed. 

Midnight. 

When one watch of the night 
remains. 
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Chapter III, B. 

Social and Seli- 
gious Life- 
Marriage*. 


Siiidh is a song sang between 3 r. m. and sunset, so sandhia 
wela probably embraces that period of time. 

The ceremonies connected with births, in.arri.ige.®, and deatlus 
are much the same as in other districts, and need not be described j 
but a few words may be said concerning negotiations preliminary 
to marriage and marriage expenses. Muhammadans generally 
marry after the harvest in Jeth and Har (middle of 5!ay to 
middle of July ) ; Hindus do not marry in Chetar (middle of 
March to middle of April) or Katik (middle of October to middle 
of November). Among the former, the mirctsi conducts the 
negotiations for betrothal, coming from the boy’s father : among 
Hindus, the Brahman does, coming on the part of the girl’s father. 
Among persons closely connected, it is considered disgraceful co 
make marriage a money matter ; but not so if the familie.s are of 
different clans, or even different snb-divisions of the same clan. 
As a rule, the girl is always bought, the price ranging from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 500. “ Over-assessment ’■ not seldom means that a fancy 
price has been given lor a daughter-in-law. According to the 
universal opinion of the people, the mercenary nature of marriage 
has been developed only since the introdncticn of English rule. 
This may be perhaps e.xplained by the fact that former rulers 
took good care their subjects should not squander the money, by 
appropriating it for their own use. If the go-between i.s 
successful, the father of the boy goes to the girl’s father and 
arranges matters. For the girl’s father to move in the matter first 
would he disgraceful. The betrothed pair may be mere children, 
in which case the marriage takes place when they have grown 
up. Marriage is attended with few expenses except the dowrv. 
Few peo[ile attend; the food provi led is of a cheap kind ; and the 
cost of bringing the guests (who are expected to make the bride- 
groom a present) to and fro is nil. After marriage, the married 
pair live in a liotisc prepared for them near that of the husband’s 
father, with whose tamily they have their meals. 


General stitistics) Table No. VII ;liows the numbers in each tahsil and in the 
and distribution of whole district who follow each religion, as ascertained in the 
religions. Ceiisus of lb91, and Table No. XLill gives similar figures for 

towns. Tables Nos. V to IX of the report of that Census give 
further details on the subject. The distribution of every 10,000 
of the population by religions is shown in the margin according 


to the returns 

Ecligion. 

Rural 

population. 

Tjrbaii 

population. 

of the last 
two censuses. 

popalation. , 

The limita- 

. .. . . . - ^ . 

1881 

1891 

1881 

1 

1891 

j 1881 

tions suDjecc 
1891 to which these 
figiire.i must 

Uindu ... ... 

Sikh 

Miisaluian ... 

Christian 

1 1,851 

1 282 
7,865 

1 

2,362 

320 

7,318 

i 

3,862 
i 251 
5,869 
; 18 

j 

4,174 

345 

5,439 

42 

1 1,969 
280 
7,748 

2 

1 

2,432 be taken, and 

821 especially the 

’■^2 I’lJ® followed 

in the classi- 

— ’■ ' h c a 1 1 0 n 01 
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Hindus, are fully discussed in Chapter* IV of the Census Report. Chapter III, B. 
The Musalmans of the district almost entirely belong to the and Eeli- 

Sunni persuasion ; the proportion ot Shiahs per 1,000 of the total gious Life- 
Musahnan population has been 5’9 and 8'1 at the last two General statistics 
censuses, respectively. The increase in the numbers of the various and distribution of 
religions has been very unequal according to the Census figures, religions. 

It has been as follows : 


Rtligion-! 

Hindus . 

iSiUiis 
Musalinilris 

Total all religions 

Taking the figures for Hindus for what they are worth, it 
would appear that the Hindu population of the district is in point 
of numbers somewhat rapidly overhauling the Musalmans. The 
sects of the Christian population are given in supjilementary Table 
A, Part I of the Census Heport. Table No. IX shows the religion 
of the major castes and tribes of the district, and therefore the 
distribution by caste of the great majority of the followers of each 
religion, A description of the great religions of the Punjab 
and of their principal sects will be found in Chapters III and IV, 
respectively, of the Census Report. The religious practice and 
belief of the district presi-nt no special peculiarities ; and it would 
be out of place to enter here into any disquisition on the general 
question. The general distribution of religions by tnhsils can be 
gathered from the figures of Table No. VII ; and regarding the 
population as a whole, no more detailed information as to locality 
is availalile. The great iiiajoritv of the laud-owning classes and 
of the village menials are IM us ibr.ans : but there are .-ilso many 
Hindu Aror.as and Kliatiis, whose ]iroprietarv connection with the 
land dates from Sikh times ; tlu-v arc found in considerable num- 
bers in the Dipfilpur and Pabp.ittan talisils. Hiiulu K.imbohs 
are also an important clement in the land-owning community in 
Dipiilpnr. The commercial classe.s arc mainly Hindu Aroras, 
and to a les.s extent Ehatris. Thesa r-.vo castes combine land-own- 
ing with trade. 

The people are verv siiperstitirms, hut [u'obablv less .so than SuperaLitious. 
formerly. The charms against cattle-disease have been mentioned 
elsewliere. Thera are lucky and unlucky davs for ooramencing 
agricultural operations, and extraordinary care has to he taken 
to prevent demons carrying off grain that has been threshed, but 
not stored. When a boat is about to sail, or whan the rivers are 
abnormally low, or .set against a man’s land and commence to wash 
it away, vows are made and sacrifioe.s otTere l to the river.s. Vows 
are called asixa: Muhammadans make them in the name of Khizr. 

Their sacrifice is wheat duliya mixed with gur, Hindus prepare a 
dish called churma. Part of both is thrown into the river. The 
Hindns eat what remains of the churma themselves, sharing it 


Inci'ease per cent., 
ISSl m 1S9L 

44U 

430 

0‘3 

17 1 
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with those present ; the Muhmmadans give what remains of the 
daliya to the poor. The agricnltiiral Hindu has cast off many 
prejudices still clnUiT to elsewhere. He will carry cooked food 
about with him and eat it anywhere. He cires nothing for 
ihe chauka. He will driiik water from the hand of any other 
Hindu or Sikh, r,,-d from the leather water-bag of a 
Muhammadati. 


Intimately ccnne.ted with the subject of the last paragraph 
are the fairs of the uiE..rict. These are all semi-religious meetings. 
Fairs for the mere puichase and s de of goods are unknown ; nor 
are there any weekly hazdrs or market-days. The gatherings that 
do take place are often the occasion of a little trafficking. All the 
principal fairs are held in the two Sutlej tahsils. Below is a list 
ot them : — 


Place wlicic fair is 
lielO. 

1 

Person in whose 1 
niemory it is held. i 

Date on which fair 
is held. 

Nnmbers 
of visitors. 

Pakpattan 

Baha Farul ... 1 

1 

5th and Cth of 
Jlnharram 

50,000 

Sheikh Fazil 

Sheikh Muhd. Fazil , 

Jatnadi-nl-aww.al 

4,500 

Balilolpiir 

Bhuman Shah ... | 

Uar 

3,000 

Jliansj Abdulla Shall 

Aiidnlla Shah ... ! 

Ui'ir 

1,000 

Kadirabad 

l>hai Sewa Sintrii 

Haisakh (Isi) 

4,000 

Bhtiman Shah 

: BUnmnn Sliah . . 

Ditto ,, 

3,000 

Shercrarh 

! Daud Baudaiii 

Chait 

7,000 

Dipalpur 

1 Lalnjas Raj 

Hiigh, each Sunday 

2,000 

Cliak Lac'hhnia Di'is... 

i Bhai Laclilnnan Das 

Baisakh (1st) 

10th I’hacan 

1,600 

Faridabiid 

! Game Shah 

2,000 

Shekhu 

1 Saiad Muhammad 

21st Chait 

1,500 

Shiraza 

' Natlm Shah 

15th January 

1,500 

Mir Shaiiik 

1 Hafiz Daim 

Juno 

2,000 

Tibba Dak Sala 

j Mian Kadir Bakhsh 

5th Juth 

3,000 


Table No. VIII shows the numbers who speak each of the 

principal languages cur- 
rent in the district se- 
parately for each tahsil 
and for tl’.e whole dis- 
trict. More detailed in- 
formation will be found 
in Table No. X of the 
Census Report tor 1891, 
while in Chapter IX of 
the same report the 
several languages are 
briefly discussed. The 
figures in the margin 
give the distribution of 
every 10,000 of the population by language omitting small figures. 
The prevailing, in fact practically tlio only, language or dialect of 
the district was returned as Punjabi at the last census. In point 


Languaj;!'. 

Proportion 
per lUjOOO of 
pf>])Uiation, 

1S81. 

1S91. 

Hindustani 

21 

23 

Bau-ri 

10 

3 

Kaslimi'ri 

1 


Punjabi 

9,952 

9,058 

Jatki 

3 

3 

Paslitu 

7 

3 

All Indian languages 

9,998 

9,090 

Non-Indian languages 

2 

1 
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Social and Seli- 
gious Life. 

Language. 


of fact it differs materially from the true Punjabi of the Manjha, Chapter III, B. 
and contains a considerable admixture oi jathi ; the prevailing 
dialect of Multan and the south-western portions of the province. 

It may be regarded as occupying a medium position between those 
two almost distinct forms of speech. The jatki element is most 
noticeable in the western portions of the district. A glossary of 
many of the agricultural terms used in the district, which was 
compiled by Mr. Purser, late Settlement Officer of Montgomery, 
is given as an appendix to his report. 


Table No. XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained at 

the Census of 1891 



Education. 

ci 

O X 
P--H 

ci ^ 

*2 .o 

X 

f— 1 

Total popula- 
tion, 1B81, 

55 

1 


Under instruction 

113 

lOS 

141 

1 

131 

a (j 

Can read and -write 

403 

553 

487 

60S 

if 

Under instruction 

2'1 

4'2 

3-2 

i 

6 

“ c 

Can road and write 

1'3 

y*5 

2-4 

! 11 

1 


returns. Statistics regarding the 
and aided school.-, will bo found in 


Details. 

Boys. 

Gii'ls. 

Europo.tns and Eurasians 



Native Christians 

4 

... 

Jliiidiis 

1.135 

45 

Musalmans 

581 


Sikhs ... ... ... 

1 230 

0 

others 


... 

Children of agriculturists ... 

601 


,, of non-agriculturists 

1,349 

,54 


Education. 


for each religion and 
for the total popula- 
tion of each tahsil. 
The figures for 
female education are 
probably very im- 
perfect indeed. 
The figures in the 
margin show the 
number educated 
among every 10,000 
of e.ach sex accord- 
ing to the census 
attendance at Government 
Table No. XXXVIl. The 
distribution of the scholars 
at these schools by religion 
and the occupations of their 
fathers,asitstoodiu 1896-97, 
is shown in tho margin. 
Besides Government and 
aided schools, there arc 77 
indigenous Muhammadan 
schools or mahtabs and 5-1 
patshdlds or Hindu schools. 
Mr. Purser noted that the 
people tiad no taste for 
instruction. Comparing 
the figures of the last 
census with those of that of 
the previous one the increase in the proportions of literate to total 
males stands at 25 per cent, in the case of total, and at 35 per cent, 
in the case of rural population. The proportion itself compares 
favoural)ly with that returned for other districts; but of the 
literate males and those under instruction as returned at the last 
census, 59 and 71 per cent, respectively, were Hindus,^ while the 

corresponding percentages for Musalmans were 33 and Id per cent, 

respectively. There is no doubt that as indicated by the above 
results the population of the district, including the landowmng 
classes, are waking up to tha advantages of education. Tha 
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Chapter III, B. Hindus are no doubt much ahead of the Musalmans in this 
_ . . ^ p .. respect at present, but tlie more intelliijent of the latter are 

”°gfoU8^Lif^. *' certainly benrinninw to abandon the attitude of careless indiffer- 
ence and prejudice. 

Character and The character and disposition of the people was thus described 
disposition of the • — 

people. ^ 

“ The people of tliis district are a bold, sturdt- set : they are unsophisticated, 
and can laugh. But they avoid speaking the initii upon principle, and withal 
lie in such an artless and reckless way that a Hindustani would blush with 
shame ac their silliness They coinjiletely fail to grasp the idea of rights in 
property, when the property apjtears in the shape of their neighbour’s cattle or 
wife. They are only moderately industrious. Some s.ay they are lazy, but they 
are not. They ore extravagant, ignorant, and superstitious. To travellers they 
extend a tolerable hospitality ; but Hatim Tat need not look to his laurels on 
account of their rivahy. lu fact they seem made up of bad qualities and half- 
hearted virtues; yet there must be 'mnethiug good about them, for one gets.to 
like them : but why, it would be hart! to say. " 


The above description coming as it does from an officer who 
had an intimate knowledge of, and great sympathy with, the 
people cannot with fairness be regarded as erring in the direction 
of harshness or severity. It is still fairly applicable, at least to 
the generality of the Musalman tribes, but the general progress of 
civilization, in which the district has had some share, lias tended 
to some extent to remove the elements of pristine coarseness and 
uncouthness in the character of the people. Cattle theft is still 
very common, and the disposition to appropriate other people’s 
wives continues to be prominent. Sexual immorality prevails 
extensively. The more violent forms of crime are rare, and 
murders are in a large number of cases traceable to irregular 
sexual relations. House-breaking is not common and rick-burning 
almost unknown. There is only one pnnitivo police post in the 
district and only one village under the Criminal Tribes Act. The 
population is generally moderate in the consumption of liquors 
and narcotic drugs, and drunkenness is very rare. 


Table Nos. XL, XLI and XLII give statistics of crime 
while Table No. XXXV shows the consumption of liquors and 
narcotic stimulants. The large number of convicts shovvn in 
Table XLII is due to the existence of the Montgomery Central 
Jail, in which convicts are received from all districts in the 
province. 


Poverty or wealth 
ol the people. 


It is difSeult to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth 
of the commercial and industrial classes. Table No. XXXIV 
gives statistics of the working of the income-tax for each 
year from 18S6-&7 to 181)6-97 inclusive. According to the 
income-tax returns of IS71-72 there were then only ten bankers 
and money-lenders in the district who enjoymd an income of 
over Us. 750 per annum, while in 1860-70 there were only 
23 shown as having incomes of over Ks, 500. In 1896-97 
there were in all 1,117 assessees, with annual incomes of Rs. 500 
or more ; and of these 62 enjoyed incomes of Rs. 2,000 or over, 
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The business of the commeFcial classes consists mainly of money- Chapter III, C. 
lending and the purchase and e.xport of the agricultural produce XriheT^astes 
of the district and the import of commodities required for the and Leading ’ 
consumption of the district. A certain amount of capital has of Families, 
late years been sunk in cotton-ginning factories. There are no Poverty or wealth 
traders of very extensive wealth, and no large commercial houses people, 
having branches in other parts of the conntrj'. Export business 
is carried on largely through the agents and brokers of firms 
situated in the large trade centres of other districts. Many of the 
village shopkeepers are the minor partners or the agents of more 
substantial traders living in the larger towns, such as Pakpattan 
or Kamalia. The commerical classes are, on the whole, thriving 
and prosperous. Jlany of the artisans in the few towns of the 
district are, as is commonly the case, in greater or less poverty ; 
while their fellows, the village menials, are generally better off, 
and in some cases seem to be more prosperous than the land- 
owners and tenants. Living among a somewhat thriftless and 
indolent population, they are, as a rule, paid fairly well, and com- 
bining, as they generally do, a certain amount of agriculture with 
the pursuit of handicrafts they generally manage to lead a fairly 
comfortable existence. 

The mass of the purely agricultural population of the district, 
including landowners and cultivating tenants, are moderately pros- 
perous. In the absence of permanent and reliable means of 
irrigation, so much depends on the precarious and constantly 
fluctuating conditions of rainfall and river flood that it is impossi- 
ble for them to attain to any generally very high standard of 
prosperity ; and this state of things combined with the thriftless 
and somewhat indolent disposition of many of the agricultural 
tribes occasionally results in more or less pronounced and wide- 
spread distress, mainly in the parts not benefited by the inunda- 
tion canals, in the not unfrequently recurring years in which 
rain and river floods fail or are unusually scanty. 


SECTION C,— TRIBES, CASTES AND LEADING 
FAMILIES. 

Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal castes and Statistics, tribes 
tribes of the district, with details of sex and religion ; while castes. 

Table No. IXA shows the number of the less important castes. 

It would be out of place to attempt a description of each. Many 
of them are found all over the Punjah, and most of them in many 
other districts ; and their representatives in Montgomery are 
distinguished by no local peculiarities. Some of the leading tribes 
and especially those who are important as land-owners” or by 
position and influence, are briefly noticed in the following sec- 
tions ; and each caste will be found described in Chapter”xi of 
the Census Report for 1891. Details of the main agricultural 
tribes by tabsiis ate given below 
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Name. 

j crv. 

1 

! 

f 

Gugcra. 

Dipalpur. 

Pakpaltau. 

Total. 

Arain 

i 

... 1 1,53G 

4..374 

1(3,055 

5,059 

27.924 

A wan 

... 1 lOS 

1.203 

530 

■ 

4 

1,935 

Eiloch 

... i 4,797 

4,S46 

3,166 

I 3.4.32 

16,241 

Jat 

. ! 0,767 

8,391 

15,384 

12,152 

43,694 

Katnboli 

. . 1 29 

4 

9.326 

7,615 

16,974 

Kharral 

... j 2,694 

13,014 

4,431 

1,814 

21,973 

Khokhar 

... j 2,069 

2,418 

2.011 

2,076 

8,377 

Rajput 

... j mii2 

14,430 

20,640 

i 13,728 

66,925 

Sheikh 

... : 925 

916 

1,417 

i 1,033 

5,241 


riie general distribution of the more important land-owning 
trilics, which is shown on maps attached to Mr. Purser’s (Settle- 
ment Report and to the assessment reports of the Dipalpur and 
Pakpattan tahsils prepared during tb-o recent Settlement is broadly 
described below. A good deal of information regarding the 
origin, traditions, and early history of many of the tribes has already 
been given in Chapter II. 

In -Montgomery, as in all the western districts, where the 
influence and example of the trontier races is strong, caste is, for 
the great mass of the population, littio more than a tradition of 
origin ; and the social unit is the tribe. Thus many of the local tribes 
have returned themselves indift'erently as Jats or as ICrjputs, and 
appear partly under ono heading and partly under the other ; 
while many claim Arab or Mughul descent, and have returned 
themselves as Sheikh or Mughul. The following account of the 
principal tribes and c.astes is taken for the most part from the 
Settlement Report by Mr. Purser, who had intimate and exten- 
sive local knowledge. In some cases the conclusions he arrives 
at do not exactly agree with those stated in the Census Reports 
of 1881 and 1891, where the field reviewed was broader; but so little 
is known of the people tnat the difference is only one of opinion ; 
and a.s regards this particular district, Mr. Purser’s opinion is 
probably the more correct. 

The term Jat is, for tlsc reasons stated in the last paragraph, 
of the most indefinite significanco, and is commonly used to include 
all^ those miscellaneous pastoral and agricultural tribes who, 
being Musalmans of Indian origin, do not distinctly lay claim to 
Rajput rank. In common parlance it is often used as almost 
equivalent to peasant or country fellow. Thus it becomes almost 
a matter of opinion whether each tribe should be classed as Jat 
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or as Rajput, and, as already stated, the same 
uuder both headings. The following figures 
under which Jats and Rajputs were classed in 
of ls91. No further details of the Jats tribes 
able : — 


tribe often appears 
show the headings 
the Census returns 
or clans are avail- 


Sub-divisions of Jats and Txdjyuts. 


Jat. 


Kajpct. 
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Tribes, Castes 
and leading 
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Jats and Eajpats. 


Name. 

Xainbei . 

Name. 

Number. 

Uthwal 

oJl 

Bhatri 

... 18,102 

Sitfdhu 

... 1,079 

Chaahan 

... 2.012 

Silpra 

... 851 

Dhndiii 

... 1,315 

Miscellaneoos 

, 38,130 

Joiya ... 

5,177 



Khicbi . . 

... 3.375 



Pimwai 

... 2!so2 



Satti ... 

010 



Siyal ... 

... 9 010 



Wattu... 

... 12,382 



^tiscellaneous 

... SOol 


A far more essential distinction than that between present Pastoralandagri- 
Jat and Rajput status is afforded by the political position of the 
respective tribes, and the corresponding difterence in their favourite 
pursuits. Captain Elphinstone in his report on the Regular 
Settlement writes as follows : — 


“ The population is distinctly divided into marked sections — the purely 
agricultaial inhabitants and the pastoral tribes. The former consist of the castes, 
both iluhammadan and Hindu, which are generally met with throughotiL the 
Eastern Punjab, viz.. Arains, Kambohs, Hindu J.tts, Ac. But the latter are 
.almost entirely confined to the region which extends from the southern extreiniry 
of Miiltdn district to wititin thirt}' miles of Lahore. They are all Muhammadans, 
and their favourite ooonpatiou is breeding and grazing of cattle. They are 
locally known by the name of Jats, iti contradisiinctiou to the more settled 
inhabitants, who call themselves ryots or subjects. The most important tribes 
are the Kharrals, Fattian.is, Murdiinus, Kathias, Wahuiwals, B.aghela=, Wattiis 
and Joiyas. The two latter are chiefly confined to the Sutlej, but the others only 
possess land on the Rivi, and sraze their herds in the two Doabs adjoining that 
river. 

“ The Ravi tribes just enumerated call themselves the ‘ Groat Ravi, ’ and Great and Little 
include all the purely agricultural class residing within their own limits under Ravi tribes, 
the name of ‘ Smalt Ravi ’ or ‘ Nikki Ravi,’ a term of reproach with reference to the 
more settled pursuits of those people, their comp.uratively peaceful habits, and 
probably the state of subjection in which tiiey were placed when the ‘ Great 
Ravi’ had uncontrolled authority in this region. Besides the ‘Small Ravi’ 
there is another class in this tract, who unhesitatingly recognize tl..3 ‘ Great 
Ravi ’ men as their superiors. It is composed of refugees and emigrants from 
other parts of the Punjab, and of the JIhat.anis, a peculiar Hindu tribe, who 
delight ill the most swamoy jiirts of the alluvial lands, and rarelv appear as 
proprietors of tli" tle'V cultivate. These ar.' included under name of 

Wasiwans, and at.' Tint unsiiir.l.ir in origin to tu.j class of that name among 
the Afghfin tribes. ” 

The “ Great Ravi ” Jats are a hambsome, sturdy race. Tb®'*’ 
appearance has been remarked upon by several writers. 1 ® 

Greeks (.supposing the identification ot the Kiithias with Arrian’s 
Kathaeoi to be correct) speak of them as being tall and handsome 
in person. According to Curtins and Diedorus, Sophites (to 
whom General (Junningliam attributes a close connection with the 
Kathmans) f.ir exceeded all his subjects in beauty, and was up- 
wards of six English feet in stature. 
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Chapter III, C. Burnes speaks of the Kathias as “a tall and handsome race,’’ and 
TriEoTTac+Ps author of the History of the Sikhs calls them “tall and 

and Lading comely.”* Captain Elphinstone speaks of the Kharrals as 

Families. “ generally above the average height ; their features very 

Great and Little marked, and their activity and endurance remarkable.” Most of 
iavi tribes. tjjg Qreat Ravi tribes lay claim to a Rajput origin, and they one 

and all look down with some contempt upon men who handle the 
plough. They possess land, but its cultivation is left to inferior 
castes. The most characteristic perhaps of the customs attributed 
to these clans is their aversion to early marriages. None of them 
allow their children of either se.x to marry until after they have 
attained the age of puberty. It is probably owing to this fact 
that their physical superiority is maintained to this day unimpaired. 
Their language is the local tj-pe of Punjabi, and their Hindu ori- 
gin is attested by the fact that they still keep up Hindu farohits, 
who take a prominent part in their marriage festivals. 


Origin of 
chief tribes. 


Location of 
principal tribes. 


the There is a good deal of similarity among the traditions of 

the different tribes regarding their origin. The ancestor of each 
tribe was, as a rule, Rajput, a Raja of the Solar or Lunar race, 
and resided at Hastinapur or Daranagar. He scornfully rejected 
the proposals of the Dehli Emj.eror for a matrimonial alliance 
between the two families, and htid then to flv to Sirsa or Bhatner, 
or some other place in that neighbourhood. Nest he came to the 
Rdvi, and was converted to Islam by Mnkhdum Bahawal Hakk 
or Baba Farid. ^ Then, being a stout-hearted man, he joined the 
Kharrals in their marauding expeditions, and so his descendants 
became Jats. In Kamr Singh’s time they took to agricnltnre and 
abandoned robbery a little, and now in the BarhAri BAj, they have 
quite given up their evil ways, and are honest and well disposed, 
the I'n the Rilvi to the north, the first considerable clan is that 
of the Manes, who are succeeded by (he Kharrals, occupying 
both banks of the river ; irext come th(^ Wattus on the border 

lamls of the Montgomery and fliiaer.a talisils, and after them the 
Khaggas. They are (ollowed by the SiyCil.s. T’heii come the 
Kathi.is and Kaind.ia Khairals. T he succt S'iioii of tribes on the 
Sutlej bears some resemblance to that of the Ravi clans. Thus 
the Gugera Manes are represented by the Dipalpur Arars on the 
Lahore border ; the Wattus take the plane of the Kharrals, and 
extend the whole length of the Sutlej to nearly due south of Pdk- 
pattan. As there is a \\ attu colony on the Ravi, so there is a Khar- 
ral colony on the Sutlej, neaidy on the border of the Pak- 
pattaii and Dipalpur tahsiis. The Khno^as are represented by 
the very siiniiar Ghishtis, while the Huns, though as regards 
numbers and infiuence now far interior to the Siyals, may, from, 
their pa=t importance, pair off with them. Finally, the Joiyds in 
^e extieme south-west of the Pakpattan tahsiis represent the 
Kathias. Aroras are numerous about Pdkpattan and Kamalia, 


* Cunningham’s Arch. Rep. ii., p. 35 — 0. General Cunningham adds the testi- 
mony of Abul Faz\ \nthe Ain-i^Akhayi (ii^ p. 70 ) ; but the passage quoted refers 
to the people of Kathiawar in Gujerar, and it is by no means certain that these 
are of the same race as the Kathia Jats of this district. 
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while their place is taken in the northern portion of the district 
by their kinsmen, the Khatris. Kambohs occupy a oood deal 
of land on the Khanwab canal, between Diijra and Dipalpur, 
and are to be found also to the north and west of the town of 
Pakpattan. 


The Kharrals are the most northerly of the great Ravi tribes, 
oeonpying a great portion of the land between Gngera and the 
Lahore district on both sides of the river, and extending some 
distance into the Gujranwala district. The Kharrals were Raj- 
puts. Their ancestor was Raja Karn of Hastinapur. His descend- 
ant Bhupa left that place and came to Uch, where he and bis son 
Kharral were converted by MakhJdm Jahania Shah. From Uch 
the Kharrals spread over the country about the Ravi. They 
appear to have settled first in the Sandal Bar, no doubt with a 
view to having plenty of pasture for their cattle. Ranjit Singh 
is said to have induced or compelled them to move to villages 
nearer the river, possibly with a virW to exercising more effective 
control over them. Their principal niv.lviin or clans are the — 


Lakhera with heacl-tjuarte 

Upera 

Kabera 

Gogairah .. 

Eansinh .. 


at ivaiiialia 

•1 lianira and Diinabad. 

FiuaUpur. 

itogera 

Pindi Chen and Pir Ab 


The Kharrals never got on with each other. The feuds of 
the Lakheras and upper Ravi Kharrals h.ave been noticed. The 
tragic adventure of Mirza and Saliiban is said to have been the 
cause of desperate quarrels. Mirza was .a ivharral of the Sahi 
mtihin, and resided at Danabad. He went, as a hoy to Khewa in 
Jhang, where he fell in love with his cousin t^ahiban, the daughter 
of the chief man of the place. Her parents betrothed her to a 
youth of the Chadhar tribe ; but before the marriage could take 
place, Mirza ran away with her. He was pursued and slain. Her 
relations strangled ISahiban. The Uandhad Kliarrals then attacked 
the Chadhars and Mahnike, to which clan Sahihun belonged, and 
recovered the corpses of the lovers, and buried them at DanabSd, 
where the graves may be seen to this day. These murders were the 
cause of such bloody feuds between the clans that it at length was 
thought inauspicious to have daughters, and as soon as they were 
born they were strangled as Sahiban had been. This custom of 
female infanticide was common among the Kharrals till Colonel 
Hamilton, Commissioner of Multan, persuaded them to discontinue 
it. It does not appear whether Sahibau’s father was a Siyal or a 
Kharral. But enmity to the Siyals was the bond of union among 
the Kharrals. Of the latter, C iptain Elphinstone remarks : — “ In 
stature the Kharrals are generally above the average height; their 
features are very marked, and their activity and endurance are 
remarkable. In turbulence and courage they have been always 
considered to excel all the others except the Kathias.” They are 
wasteful in marriage expenditure, hospitable to travellers, thiev- 
ish, and have very little taste for agriculture ; the cultivation in 
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Chapter III, C. their villager being largely left to the inferior castes, and the 

Kharrals contenting themselves with realising their share of the 

prodnce. They possess land only in tracts inundated by the 

Fasiiliet. ° rivers, mere well cnltivation being too laborious a task even for 
their dependants. They still follow many Hindu customs, espe- 
cially on the occasion of marriage. 

TheWatt&s. The Wattiis, who occupy both banks of the Sutlej for about 

60 miles, and the tract about Gugera, claim descent from Raja 
Salvahan of Sialkot. They have probably a close racial con- 
nection with Hindu Bhattis, Mussalman Bhattis, Joiyas, and with 
Sidhu and Barar Sikh Jats [vide pages 124 and 127— 
129 of the Hissar Gazetteer). One of Salvahan’s sons 

settled in Bhatner. Adham, the 12th in descent, came to the Sutlej 
near Ferozepore. There be found the Rajada Kharrals, the Dogars, 
and the Joyas. They picked a quarrel with him, but he beat them. 
On account of venting his displeasure on them he Was called Wattn, 
leaf meaning displeasure. The nest great man was Khewa, who was 
converted by Baba Farid. He expelled the Kharrals, Joiyas, and Do- 
gars. After him there was no famous chief till Lakha appeared. His 
achievements have been recorded. It does not appear when the 
Wattus of the Ravi settled there ; but they came from the Sutlej, 
and were hos|)itably received by the Kharrals. There is very little 
to choose between the two tribes on the Ravi. There the Wattus 
rose in 1857, and are still addicted to cattle-thieving. The Sutlej 
Wattus, however, behaved generally well during the rebellion. The 
trad owned by them possesses little jungle ; that part of the clan 
therefore has taken of late years to agricultural pursuits. Some of 
their estates are well cultivated ; their herds have diminished, and 
many of them cannot now be distinguished in appearance from 
peaceful Aniins or Khokhars. The change in their habits is 
remarkable, as they still speak of the kdrddrs they used to kill 
daring the Sikh rale, and of the years in which they paid no 
revenue because the Sik-hs were unable or afraid to collect it. The 
Wattus pride themselves on their politeness and hospitality. They 
are of only moderate industry, profuse in expenditure on special 
occasions, indifferent to education and exceedingly fond of cattle. 

The Kitliias. Kathias have been identified with the Kathaioioi Alexander’s 

time. The subject is discussed at length at paffps 33 to -37, Vol. II 
of the Archeological Survey Reports. It is probable that the name, 
as used by the Greeks, had a wider application than to one clan only. 
Whether the Kathias at that time enjoyed a supremacy over the 
great Ravi tribes, and their name on this account was applied by the 
Greeks to the race collectively, or whether the mistake arose from 
the fact that Sangala, the capital town of the Kathmans, was brought 
most prominently into notice by its stubborn resistance of the 
Macedonian army, it is impossible to decide with any confidence. 
The coincidences, however, which point to the identity of the race 
of two thousand years ago with that of the present day are too strong 
to be accidental. According to their own account the Kathias are 
descended from Raja Karan, Surajhausi. Originally they resided in 
Kk^er, whence they emigrated and founded the State of Kathiawar- 
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From there they ■went to Sirsa, and then to Bahawalpnr. Next Chapter III, C. 

they crossed over to Kabuln and went on to Dera Dinpanah, Here rp,jv- 

they quarrelled wiih rhe Hil -clies and had to leave. They then set- and L«idiiig 

tied at Mirah Siv^l in Jliang. They stole the cattle of Alatval Khan Families. 

of Kamalia, who nas killed pursuing them. Saadat Yar Khan ob- The Kathias. 

tained the release of their leaders (who were imprisoned on account 

of this afiair), on conuition of their settling on the Ravi. Thus the 

Kathias obtained a footing in this district. They always held by 

the Kamalia Kharrals, but plundered the others whenetrer they could 

get a chance. The character given to the Kharrals applies equally 

to them. “ They are a handsome and sturdy race. Their chief 

and favourite article of food is butter milk ; the consumption 

of wheat among them is very inconsiderable.” They, of course, 

took p-art in the rebellion of 1857. Their leaders were Jalla and 

Muhammad Khan. The Kathias claim to be and not improbably are 

Pnnwar Rajputs. There are two main divisions, the Kathias proper 

and the Baghelas ; the latter are confined to the neighbourhood 't'h® Baghelts, 

of Kamalia, and appear to have been originally merely retainers or 

dependants of the more powerful Kathias, 

The Siyals of this district are divided into two principal bran- 
chea — the Fattianas and the Tahranas. They were Pnnwar Rajputs * ranaa. 

of Dhar^nagar. Rai Siyal or Sin, from whom the name of the clan 
comes (Siydl Srawdl), was the son of Edi Shankar who settled in 
J4mpur. Quarrels arose at J^rapnr, and Siyal left for the Punjab in 
Ala-nd-din Ghori’s reign. About 1258 he was converted to Muham- 
madanism by Baba Farid of Pakpattan. He settled at S^biwdl and 
married the daughter of the chief of that place. The Siyals increased, 
and ultimately ousted the Nanis from the lowland of the Chenab, 
and founded Jhang Siydl. They afterwards became very powerful, 
and, as we have seen, over-ran and held Kamalia and the neighbour- 
ing country, under Walidad Khan. It was about this time that the 
Sivals settled on the Ravi, They took part in the outbreak in 1857 
under Bahawal, Fattiana, and Jlialla and Murad, Tahranas. Jhalla 
was killed in action, and the others transported. They are large 
in stature, of a rough disposition, fond of cattle, and care little 
for agriculture. They observe Hindu ceremonies like the Kharrals 
and Kathias, and do not keep their women in parda. They object 
to clothes of a brown (^uda) colour, and the use of brass vessels. 

Their history is fully given in the Settlement Report of the Jhang 
district. 

The Wahniwals or Bahniwals appear to have come from the His- The Wahniwile. 
sSr direction. They call themselves B'latti Rajputs. Thereis a Hindu 
Jat tribe of the same name in Hissar, iiid the adjacent parts of Bikaner 
who appear originally to have been Chanhan Rajputs of Sambhar 
iu Bikaner, whence they .spread noilhwards. In number they are 
weak ; but in audacity and love of robbery they yield to none of the 
tribes. They were chiefly concerned in the village of Kamalia in 1857, 
as well ag in the nearly total destruction of that city in 1808. 

In appearance and habits they do not differ from other Oat tribes. 

Their leaders in 1857 were Sarang, Nathu and Mokha. The adven- 
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tures of the last, till his surrender several j’ears later, are well 
known. The name is said to have its origin in the fact of one of their 
ar.rp>tor.< haviug been born in a depression in the ground {ii:dhan). 
They with the Baghelas hold tlie country immediately round 
Kamalia on the right bank of the Ravi. 

The Biloches of this district are found chiefly in the Mont- 
gomery and Gugera tahsils. but there are not a few in 
Dipalpur and Pakpattan. They claim to be descended from 
Amir Hamza, the uncle or the prophet. Their ancestor emi- 
grated from Mecca to Baghdad, and thence, owing to the 
persecutions of the Abhasides, to Kech Mekran. They appear 
to have come to this country during the Langa monarchy of 
Multan, or a little earlier, about the first quarter ot the 15th 
century. One Ehan K=>mal of this tribe held a large tract of 
country between the Ravi and the central ridge from Shergarh 
to Waliwala. The thth of his capital exists near Nur Shah. 
This seems to have been about the beginning of the 16th century. 
The Montgomery Biloches belong chiefly to the sub-divisions Hot 
and Kind. Those of Gugera are mostly Lisharis ; and those of 
Pakpattan, Rinds and Lisharis. Tlie Ravi Biloches are not much 
better than the surrounding clans. They joined in the rebellion 
of 1857 ; and os they owned some large villages on the Mnltda 
and Lahore road, they gave a good deal of trouble by interrupting 
commnnications. They pay little attention to agriculture, and 
occupy themselves mosdy with breeding camels and letting them 
out for hire. Though always Muhammadans, they practise 
some Hindu ceremonies ; but attach more importance to learning 
the Koran than their neighbours do. Une of their principal clans, 
the Murdana, possess much land on the main road from Multdn 
to Lahore, between Gugera and Harappa. 

The Joiyds* are the last, of the e,ssentia]ly robber tribes. They 
are au extensive tribe on the lower Sutlej, occupving both banks 
of the river from nearly opposite Pakpattan to Kabror in the 
Multan district. A few of them have migrated and settled near 
the Ravi. Two of their principal clans, the Admeras and Saleras, 
are almost confined to Babawalpur territory. Accordin<r to the 
accounts given by the tribe in this district they are descended 
from Benjamin, ih.- son of Jacob. One of his descendants settled 
as afakh-'m Bikaner, where he married the Baja’s daughter. 
Their sou was Joiya Before his birth his father abandoned his 
family, and Wandered into the world as a religious mendicant, 
Lonst-quently Joira had to endure many' gibes about his having no 
knoNMi father. The Joiyas of Hissar and Bikaner claim descent 
through the female line from Bhatti, the eponymous ancestor of 
the Hindu Bhattis and Muealman Bhattrs. They probably have 
a more or less distant racial connection with the Wattus, Bhattis, 


' Tlia Joiyiis are fliscuBSed by General Canningham at pages 244 to 248 of his 
Ancient Geography of India, and at pages 139 to 145, Vol. XI\" of his Archeo- 
logical Survey Keport. 
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&c. (see above). The wordjoi means a “wife,” and it would Chapter III, C. 
seem as if the tribe got the name on account of no one knowing iribe'T^a.stes 
who their male ancestor was. They appear to have been Rajputs, and Leading 
residing about Bhatner in Bikaner, who left that country about Families, 
the middle of the 14th centnrj’ and settled in Bahawalpur, and TheJoiyas. 
became allies of the Langa dynasty of Multan. They subsequent- 
ly took to quarrelling with each other, and one party' called in 
the Daudpotras to help it. The usual result followed. The 
Daudpotras took the country from the Joiyas, who then came 
across the river in considerable numbers. This was about the 
time of Nadir Shah, or early in the last century. In 18.57 they 
revolted. They w’ere fined heavily, and have not recovered from 
the effects of their punishment ymt, and subsequently lost a 
good deal of land from riverain action. The principal muhins 
are the Akhoke and Lakhwer.a. The Admeras and Saleras 
do not possess any village in this district, though some Saleras 
do reside here. They are notorious thieves. They care little 
for agriculture, and occupy themselves with cattle-breeding. 

The islands in the Sutlej afford excellent pasturage for their 
buffaloes. They are prodigal in expenditure. “• They are of 
smaller stature than the great tribes of the Rdvi, and are consi- 
dered inferior in regard to the qualities on which the latter 
especially pride themselves, namely, bravery and skill in cattle- 
stealing.”* The Mahars are almost exclusively found along the The Mahara, 
Sutlej, just opposite Fazilka. They claim relationship with the 
Joiyas, as Mahar, their ancestor, was the brother of Joiya, and, 
like them, they came from Bahawalpur too. They own 13 villages, 
generally in poor condition. The Mahars are said to be quarrel- 
some, silly, thievish, fond of cattle, and to care little for agricul- 
tural pursuits. Contrary to the usual Jat customs, they generally 
inherit per stirpes, chundaicand, and not per capita, pagwmid. 

The tribes already noticed are all more or loss addicted to Agricultural 
cattle stealing. Thefollowing — Mdnes, Khichi, Awan, Sagla, Arar, tribes— The Manes. 
Hans, Rath, and Dhudhi — are fair cultivators and respectable 
members of society. The Manes are found chiefly along the Deg 
stream. Some are Sikhs, some Hindus, and some Muhammadans; 
the last predominate in this district. They claim to be Rajputs, 
and to be descendants of Manes, the grandson of Salvaban, Raja of 
Sialkot. They appear, however, to be racially connected somewhat 
closely with the Wattus and Bhattfs, &c. As their story involves a 
war between Salvaban (a.d. 90) anl the Muhammadans of Mecca, it 
cannot be accepted with confidence. Jlost of the rice grown in the 
Gugera tabsil is raised by them. The Khicbis areanother tribe met The Khichia. 
with almost exclusively in the northern part of the Gugera tabsil. 

They claim to have been Chauhan Rajputs residing near Delhi, 

* Mr. Purser quotes this sentence from Lieutenant Llphiustone’s report, and 
notes on it thus : — “ I doubt the great superiority of the Ravi men over those of 
the Sutlej. We know the latter conquered the former (as the history of the 
Hans and Bahrwal Nakkafs shows) ; but we never hear of the tables being turned. 

The mistake of supposing the Joiyas extinct, made by Tod (Kd. II, I.’, p. 164) 
and repeated in tUe History of the Punjab Chiefs, p. 602, has been pointed out 
by Cuuningham— History of the Sikhs, p. 7.** 
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Chapter HI, c. who emigrated to Multan, where they were converted by Bahawal 
TribeT^astes Hakk. They wandered up the Ravi, and gave up agriculture for 
cattle-breeding, and were hand-in-glove with the Kharrals in all 
their robberies. In Kamr Smgh’s time they resumed their 
agricultural habits, and are now an industrious and persevering 
set of men. A third Gugera tribe is that of the Awans. They 
are also found in the upper put of the lab.'il l. iween the Ravi 
and the Deg. They claim descent fio'.n Ali, ti.e son-in-law of 
Muhammad, and say the;/ nro called Avfin l..a\mse they were 
helpers (dii-un) of Husain in his struggle v.drb Y .zi !. The tribe 
is an interesting one, and has been the siil; '■ et :i in'ieh disquisition 
(Punjab Chiefs, A'olumn I, page 344. R tc ■■ r: A.-dV. P., Edition 
1839, Volume l,page 113, and Punjub L'e: Id t'ort, 1881, para. 

46-5). The Awiins in this district were i .-ized by the 
Kharrals, and they helped their patrons in r d' ' Tg as far as they 
could. They are now quiet and tolerably i.v’ ; ' iis cultivators. 
The Saglds are a Muhammadan tribe in tl.j . "‘gomery tahsil. 
Their village.^ are situated on the light band' <: the Ravi near 
Idalwdia. They were originally Rajputs, an I claim descent from 
the Raja of Uhardnagar. It does not appear when they became 
Muhammadans. They s.iy they came into this part of the country 
in Akbar’s time, but their princip-tl villages were founded during 
the rule of Muhammad Shah and Karar Singh. The Arars are 
a Musahnan tribe settled on the Lahore border along the upper 
course of the Kbanwah canal. They are fairly industrious and 
tolerably good cultivators. They say they are Mnghals, and 
originally came from Arabia {?). About 500 years ago their ancestor 
left Delhi, whore he was in service, for some reason unexplained, 
and settled in the tract where the tiibe is now found. Having 
contracted matrimonial alliances with the Jats, his descendants 
were also considered Jats. A few villages of Hindu Jats are 
The Hindu Jata. situated near those of the Arars. The Hindu Jats are also fair 
cultivators, and in this respect superior to the ordinary run of 
Muhammadan Jats. They are mostly Sikhs by religion and of 
the Sidhu clan. 

The ^ Hatha and In the Pakpattan tab.-il the Raths and their kinsmen, the 
bndhia. Dhndhis, are considered fair agriculturists. They are met with 

about 15 miles to the south-west of the town of Pakpattan. They 
claim to bo Punwar Rajputs. Their ancestors settled in the 
Mails! ilaka of Multan, where they became Slnhaminadans, One 
of the tribe, Haji Sher Muhammad, was a very holy man. His 
shrine still exists in the village Ghaoli Mashaikh in Multan. They 
are mentioned in historical records as early as the first-half of the 
14th century. When the Delhi empire was breaking np, some of 
them left Multan and settled about Kabiila, and subsequently 
The Hint. founded the villages they now occupy. The Hans tribe has been 

noticed in Chapter II. They are one of the clans who do not 
assert a Rajput origin, hut say they are Kuresbis, who came from 
Arabia, settled in Afghanistan, and afterwards came to this 
country and fixed their residence where Pakka Sidhar now stands. 
At present the Hans do not own one entire village, and have 
preserved none of their former influence. 
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There are three hardworking tribes in this district— the Chapter III, C. 
Mahtams, Arains and Kambohs. The last two are first-rate — jl . 

cnltivators ; and if there is anything to choose between them, the 
Kambohs are the best. Mahtams are chiefly found in Dipalpnr Families, 
on the Lahore border, and about the junction of the Dipalpnr Three indnstrious 
and Pakpattan tahslls. A considerable number of them have of tribee. 
late years come into the district as settlers in the Sohag-Para The Mahtams. 
colony. There are a few of them in the Ravi villages. They 
are a low Hindu caste, and are looked down on by their 
neighbours. Their story is that they were Rajputs ; and one 
of their ancestors was a hdnungo. Akbar was then on the 
throne. Kdnung.os were called mahta, and thus they got their 
name. The first mahta was dismissed, and then settled at 
Mahtpur in Jullundur. His descendants emigrated, and settled 
along the banks of the rivers as they found quantities of sarr in 
such situations, and working in sarr was their chief occupation. 

It was not till the Nakkai chiefs held sway that they settled 
down permanently in this district. They adopted the custom of 
marriage with widows according to the form of chaddar ddlna, 
and so became Sudras. They are also called bahropids, which 
name is a corruption of hho-riip-ias, and means people of many 
modes of life, because they turned their hands to any business 
they could find (yet cf. Races of N.-W. P., Volume I, pages 17 
and 54). C-.muinghara (History of the Sikhi--, page 17) says 
“ the hardworking Hindu Mahtams are still moving family by 
family and village by village eastward away from the Ravi and 
Chenab. ” This would seem to give the Mahtams a western 
instead of eastern origin as claimed by them. They owu a good 
many villages, n. . jt of which are in fair condition. When they 
are not propriet jv.-; of the whole village, they reside in a separate 
group of huts at some distance from the main dbddt. They are 
great hands at catching wild pigs , but it is in cutting down the 
jungle on inundated land that they excel. Though industrious, 
they do not care much for working wells, and prefer cultivating 
land flooded bv the rivers. They are quarrelsome and addicted 
to petty thieving. They are of medium stature and stoutly made. 

The Arains ot this distret are all Musalmans, and cannot give ThoArain*. 

any very definite account of their origin. They claim to be Suraj- 

bansi Rajputs, and to have come up to this district from the 

Delhi part of the country. They are usually supposed to be 

simply Muhammadan Kambohs, and this is borne out by the fact 

that the names of several of the Arain and Kamhoh clans (gots) 

are identical. The Kambohs undoubtedly came from the west ; 

so it is likely the Arains did too. This is rendered more probable 

by the fact that the Arains (Rains) of Saharanpur are said to 

have come from Afghanistan about 1 650 a. d. (Select Glossary, 

Volume I, page 294), while the Arains of the Sirsa tahsll state 
that they were expelled from Uch near Mnitan. Their villages 
are situated exclusively in the Dipalpnr and Gngera tabsils. 

They do not appear to have got much below the Lahore border. 

Their chief sub-divisions are— Gablan, Chandur, ChSchar, Sindhi, 
aod Barar. la this district they are far remoYed from ordinarj 
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market gardeners, and are among the best general agricaltarists 
which it contains. The Kambohs claim to be descended from 
Raja Karan. But one of the ancestors had to fly to Kashmir, 
and married the daughter of a gardener to save his life. The Raja 
reproached him with contracting such a low alliance, and said 
“TumJco Tiuchh bu Khdnddni hi nuhUi hai ; turn kam bu wdla ho,’^ 
meaning, there was no trace of high family in him : hence the 
name. There are other derivations (Select Glossary, Vol. I., page 
294). It is evident the Kambohs came from across the Indus. 
They are found on the Sutlej side of the centre-ridge, in the 
Dipalpur and Pakpattan tahsils. There are no Kambohs on the 
Ravi. Those in this district divide themselves into twm main 
branches, according to the country from which they came. These 
are the Lammawala Kambohs and the Tappawala Kambohs ; 
lamma means west, and is said to be the country about MuUdn ; 
iappa, they say, is the region between the Beas and the Sutlej. 
The majority of the Kambohs settled in the district daring Sikh 
rule. The>' are almost without exception Hindus ; but people do 
talk of Muhammadan Kambohs. They are generally considered to 
be superior in social rank to Arains. As tenants the Kambohs 
are greatly sought after, as they are most industrious and 
skilful cultivators. They are, as a rale, well off. Their women 
are said to do a good deal ot business in the money-lending 
line.* 

There are several Muhammadan clans claiming peculiar 
sanctity in this district. The principal are the Kbaggas in Mont- 
gomery ; the Ohishtis in Pakpattan, and the Saiyads in Dipalpur. 
To these may be added the Bodlas and Tahirs, The Kbaggas 
came to the district after the conquest of Multan by Runjit Singh. 
They claim to be Kureshis ; and name as the first Khagga Jalal- 
ud-din, disciple of Muhammad Irak. Khagga is said to mean a 
peculiar kind of fish ; and the name was given to Jalal-ud-din 
by bis spiritual teacher on the occasion of his rescuing a boat 
overtaken by a storm. The Chisbtis belong to the family of Baba 
Farid Shakarganj, and have settled in the district more than tiOO 
years. They claim to be descended from the Caliph Umar. They 
are Farrukhi Kureshis, The first of their ancestors to take the 
name of Chishti was Abu Izbak, who lived at Chisht iu Syria. 
Chisht is said to have been a ward of Damascus. The most illust- 
rious descendant of Abu Izbak was Baba Farid Shakarganj, 
the saint of Pakpattan. All local Chishti s claim descent from 
him, but the caste appears to have been extended by the inclusion 
trom time to time of the followers (murids) of Baba Farid and 
of his ancestors. The Saiyads are met %vith chiefly about the 
shrines cf Daud Bandagi at Shergarh ; and of Mirttn Lai, 
Bahawal Shah and Shah Mukim at Hujra, They settled in this 
country early in the 16th century. Some of the Saiyad families, 
however, did not come till the Sikh time. The Pakpattan 


* According to Blochmann (din-i-Akbari, I., p. 399), it was a distinction to 
belong to this tribe in the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir. The Kambohs, bo 
were 
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Salyads are located inostlv in the old Hans country, about Pakka Chapter III, C. 
Sidhiir; and settled there during the Hans supremacy. The 
Bodlas seem to have come from Multan through Bahawalpur. 

Thev .are found between Dipalpur and Pakpattau, and came during 
the Sikh times. The tribe is supposed to have miraculous powers 
as regards the cure of lutes by mad dogs. These semi-saintly 
tribes are generailv somewhat l.izj’, and affect to live in the odour 
of sanctitv. Odd.<l fakir-i- own several fine villages in the west 
of the Biptilpur tahsil. Among them is Bhuman Shah at which 
there is a shrine of the sainr of that name. The hhiii of Bhuman 
Shah ccntr.a.sts favourablv with some of liis Muhammadan 
compeers. There is a lang.ir, or place at which food is distributed 
gratuitoiislv. at Bhuman Shah. This is supported partly by the 
proceeds of the jagir enjoyed by the incumbent of the shrine, 
and partly hv the contributions of the Kambohs, who look upon 
Bhuman Shalt as their patron saint. He is said to have lived 
from 1687 to IToll. He wa.s a Katnhoh who entered the udani 
order. 


Tlio two great trading and money-lending tribes, the Khatris Tlieirading tribes, 
and Aroras, deserve a passing notice. The latter are 
generally spoken of by the people as Kirdrs. it has already’ 
been pointed out that the Khatris predominate in the Gugera 
and Dipalpnr tahsils, and the Aroras in the Moutgomery and 
Pakpattan ; also that Dipalpnr is the capital city of the Khatris 
in the Punjab. The Khatris claim to be the second of the four The Khatris. 
great Hindu castes. There is no record of wheit they settled 
here, but it is only since the time of the Nakkai Sikhs that they 
have become of much importance. Thev are divided into three 
main classes - (1) the Ciiarjatis, consisting of the Seths, IJahrotras, 

Khannas ami Kajiurs ; (2) the Barajatis, or the twelve clans; 

and (3) the Bawanjetis, or the 52 clans. Among the last are 

the Sodhis and Bedis, celehr.ited among the Sikhs, as Gurus Riim 

iJtis and Govind belonged to the Sodhi family, and Guru Nfiuak 

to that of the Bedis. Some of the Kliatn's are Sildis, but most 

continue Hindus. Q’hey are active and enterprising, often 

well-to-do, and liave a very good opinion of themselves. They 

do not ccnfine themselves to agriculture or trade, but take service 

readily. The Aroras have more than one legend explaining the The Aroras. 

origin of the name Arora. One story’ is th.at they were originally 

Kbat ris ; iit the time of the pel•^ecution of the latter by Pars Ram 

.Some of them found safety in disclaiming Khatri rank by saying 

*■ main aur hun;” by a not too obvious process of corruption 

the name Arora adhered to the survivors. There is another but 

less generally credited ver.sion which tieed not be repealed here. 

Titeir tribal connection with the Khatris seems not improtjtible. 

Their main divisions are Utradhi, Dakhan.a and Dulira. Each 
01 them again is subdivided into numerous clans (zdf). The titree 
main divisions are endogamous, while the clans are exogamous. 

They were settled about Uch and Shikarpur. When the Nakkai 
sarddr? were e.^tablisliing some sort of order in this country and 
refonnding fhedeaertcd villages, many Aroras came and settled bei’e. 
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Chapter III, C. Like the Khatris, some are Sikhs, some are Hindas. Thej’ are active 
TribeT^ast enterprising. They are the mone)- -lenders of the district ; 

and Leading have more taste for shop-keeping and trading than for 

Families. agriculture ; hut they are far from objecting to lay their clutches 

TheAroras, on a lightly-assessed village ; almost all the dharwais (village 

weighmen) are Aroras. A good many of them acquired some 
proprietary connection with the land during Sikh times. As a 
rule, neither the Khatris nor Aroras cultivate their lands with 
their own hands. They employ tenants to do this, but the Arora 
when he does turn his hand to agricnltnre generally’ makes a 
very fair cultivator. 


Ocher tribe.). Other tribes cf the district are the following: — Moghal, 

Afghiin, Bhatti, Khokhar, Langah, Dogar, Jainn, Hindal, 
Phularwan, Nonari, Paracha, Harl, Wirk, Naul, Baori, Kalera, 
Ddhir, Seho, Kes, Nohil and Clihatta. These are Muhammadan 
tribes ; most of them are Jats, and some are mere sub-divi.sion.s 
of more important clans. The menial classes, such as mochis, 
hajdms, &c., belong to a different category. The Saras are both 
Hindus and Muhammadans. Other Hindn tribes are the Sandrana, 
Gopirai, Bopirai, Aulak, Hinjra, Brahmin and Batbor. 


Intermarriage Among the Muhammadans, Chishtis, Kbagg6s, Kharrals 
tnong tn es. Kathias, Wattds and Pathdns ordinarily marry their daughters 
in their respective tribes only, hut they will all give their daugh- 
ter in marriage to a Saiyad. A Saiyad will not marry hi.s 
daughter to other but a Saiyad. Though none of the above will 
marry their own females to lower caste Muhammadans, they not 
unfrequently take a bride from among the daughters of these 
people. Hindus in this district observe the same cnstoms as 
elsewhere, save that they marry at a later age. With them 
marriage is always inside the caste and outside the goL Among 
Aroras and Khatris marriage is also avoided inside the gdi of a 
man’s mother and of both grandmothers. Among Sikh Jats 
apparently marriage is permitted within the three latter, provided 
that the bride is not nearly connected. The rales as to social 
intercourse in the matter of food and drink are much as elsewhere, 
though possibly somewhat more lax in the case of Hindus except 
Khatris. 


Leading families. A large portion of this district was formerly held \a jagir by 
varions servants and favourites of the Sikh Government. Some 
of these were resumed at annexation ; others lapsed by the death 
of the holders, so that, in 1854, the proportion between jagir and 
hhalm estates had fallen from 60 per cent, to 12 per cent. The 
largest estates of this class are held by Bedi Baba Khem Singh, 
K.C.I.E., who is looked upon as the lineal descendant an 1 representa- 
tive of Baba Nanak, and therefore held in much veneration among 
a large class of Sikhs, and by his nephews Babas Deva Singh, 
Parduman Singh and Uttam Singh, the sons of Baba Sanpuran 
Singh. He also possesses jdpfrs in the Jullnndur district, and is 
a man of considerable influence and resources. Hisyd^fr villages 
are situated near Basirpur in the DipaJpur tahsil- He also owns 
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eight estates in the Pakpattan tahsil, of which four are included 
in the Sohag-Para Colony ; three others were purchased by him in 
1893 free of land revenue. A Patban family, of whom 
Mohammad Amin Khan, Zaildar, and Shahbaz Khan, both 
Honorary Magistrates, are the chief members, bold five estates in 
jdgir in the Dipalpnr tahsil. With these exceptions there are no 
considerable estates of this class, and the holders are men of no 
importance or influence. There is only one tdlukddr of any import- 
ance in this district, Saadat AH Khan, Kharral, of Kamalia, 
the representative of a family which at one period appears to have 
exercised a kind of feudal authority on the lower Ravi. The family 
of the Kamalia Kharral has already been noticed on page 85 
(see also Punjab Chiefs, Volume II, page 63). In recognition of 
services performed to the Sikh Government, they were allowed 
to retain a right to collect one-eighth of the gross produce of 
tdluka Kamalia ; the administration, however, being vested in 
kdrddrs, to whom they were obliged to render every assistance 
their influential position enabled them to give. This right to 
one-eighth of the produce, here called athokh, was reduced by 
Hiwan Sawan Mai to one-twentieth, a nazrdna, however, of 
Rs. 1,600, and the obligation of repairing the wood-work of wells 
formerly incumbent on them, being remitted at the same time. 
The tdluka consists of 43 estates, from the sub-proprietors of 
which the tdlukddr receives two pals in the kharwdr, or one- 
twentieth of the grain produce : and four annas per kandl on zahti 
crops. Attempts were made in 1854 to convert the demand 
into a rale in cash on the Government jama, but the objections 
of both the tdlukdftr and the 2 a»i fnddrs to this system were so 
decided that it had to be relinquished. In all other cases where 
there were two classes ot proprietors, the Settlement was made 
with the sub-proprietors. 


SECTION D.—VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 

Table No. XV shows the number of villages held in the 
various forms of tenure. But the accuracy of the figures is more 
than doubtful. It is in many cases simply impossible to class a 
village satisfactorily under any of the ordinarily recognised 
tenures; the primary division of rights between the main sub-divisions 
of the village following one form, while the interior distribution 
among the several proprietors of each of these sub-division 
follow another form which itself often varies from one sub-division 
to another. Mr. Elphinstone wrote as follows in 1856 regarding 
the village tenures of the district ; — 

“ That people accustomed to a semi-independeDt nomadic life should acoom* 
niodate themselves to all the intricacies of tenure which prevail among more 
civilized communities in India, could hardly be expected ; my observations on 
this head will therefore be brief. The caminddri tenure, which involves obedience 
to the elders of a village, observance of local customs, aud a geuerally paciEq 
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disposition, is by no means in favour with the Jat tribes, except in its most 
simple form, that of a viOage belonging to a single proprietor. It prevails 
however, among the Arains on the Kbanvrah Canal, the Kainbohs and Khatris, 
of Pakpattan and Gogera, and to some extent among the small tribes, who have 
been before explained as being included among the WasiVans. Inform it does 
not appear to differ from the zamindot i tenures of the North-Western Provinces. 
It includes all estates belonging to a single proprietor, as well as those where 
possession of land has not been separately defined among the different share- 
holders, and the Government revenue is p.dd by an allotment on shares accord- 
ing to the custom of the village. I may remark that the term hi^wa denoting 
the amount of each proprietor’s share in the produce of the estate, and his 
liability with regard to the Government jama, was unknown before our rule. It 
was introduced by the Hindustani otncials, but the people themselves now fully 
understand it, and have adopted it. Their own mode of e.xplaiijing the amount 
of a proprietor’s share was more simple. They merely designated him as a 
shareholder of one-third of the whole, or one-fifth, as the case might be. “ The 
hhayackara form of tenure is very common, and in great favour with the 
Jats, Each member of the brotherhood is in separate possession of his part 
of the estate. He only pays that portion of the revenue assessed on the 
land in his possession, and enjoys the whole surplus profit® accniing from his 
property. The joint responsibility of membeis of a village community, so 
pievalent in some parts of India, and now also introduced in this part of the 
riinjab, appears to have had no existence under the Sikh rule— at least as regards 
this district. The Government cook its presciih*-d sliare of the actual produce; 
proprietors, therefore, who had allowed their lands to fall out of cultivation, did 
not contribute towards the revenue of the estate. The existence of separata 
village communities, composed of members connected with each other by tie^ of 
race or blood, appears not to have been owing to any interest the Government 
felt in the matter, but soloh* to the babies of the peojde themselves. So long 
as the marketable value ot the laud shall remain low, and the monied classes 
find no advantage in inv*^sting their capital in land, there i.^ very litfcle^fear of 
tlio hhnyachha comnuiuities in this district being broken up by any but natural 
causes, as the deterioration of the soil, or the destruction of the estate by 
inroads ♦■'f the river. The rule of pre-emption enforced by onr Government 
will also, of course, have a most important effect in preventing straugera from 
ouceriug village communities. Cases in wliich questions of j»re-emption were 
involved could only have been of very rare occurrence under the Sikh rule, as 
the distinctions between the several classes of the coniinuniry were then more 
marked, and the Hindu, for instance, would hardly liave ventured to buy land in a 
village belonging to half-civilized Jar®. 1 have therefore nor been able to trace any 
prec^^dont of similar rules having obtained at that period. In some towns, 
however, it has been ut least customary for the Icirddr.-. and auLhoriiics not to 
SHTiction the sale of houses to strangers without tiio couciirrence of tho 
villagers. PuMiddn estates are not numerous : their ori'riii may be traced almost 
in every instance to the founders of a village having bc-Lii nf different ca&tcs or 
tribes, and their descendants thus not having been able to amalgamate into a 
single coniniuiiity. .Since anne.vation a few sales of land have also tended to 
introduce this tenure into some estates. I may observe, Jiowevcr, that perfect 
villages are not known. The fia/ijor, and often a portion of the 
inundated hind, is held in common througliout the disinct, whether the tenure 
of the cultivated portion be bhaynchdra or ixithddri, ” 

According to the Settlement Report of 1S7 1 the villages of 
tiiB district were distributed in tho didei-eut ii-u ijunalm as regards 
their tbrtu of tenure according to the uecoinpanying statement ; — 
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Coinparinff the above figures with those given in Table XV a Chapter III, D. 
large decrease in the number of villages will appear to have “ 

occurreii. This is due to the fact that a large number of small TnuT^eg g.iiii 
plots and scattered wells, which were originally held on lease or Tenures, 
other forms of grant from Government, and which used to he Statistics of vil- 
treated as separate estates for the purposes of the revenue records lag® temires. 
and agricultural statistics, have in recent years for these pur- 
poses been amalgamated with larger units, and the latter dealt 
with as estates. Such amalgamated estates are generally classed 
as hhayachara, although, of course, their resemblance to the 
true bhayachdra type of estate prevalent in upper India is of 
the smallest, more especially as regards their origin. The 
individual plots or wells are held either jointly or with 
separate possession regulated b\' ancestral or other shares The 
ordinary classification into zaminddri, patlidari and bhayachdra 
tenures, as distinguished in the stereotyped official nomenclature, 
is in point of fact not vei‘3' applicable to the kinds of estates 
found in this district. Among the nomadic and pastoral tribes, 
the majority of the population, joint tenure of a village or 
villages by the family or elan was in all probability the original 
form of,'propiietary right so far as the germs of this existed 
under native rule. In some cases the separate possession, 
which has been subsequently developed, lias been defined by 
ancestral or other recognized shares ; in others it has depended 
on the number of wells sunk by the respective shareholders 
individually or in groups, together with the amount of area 
attached to such wells. Well-sinking has in fact been, there is 
every reason to believe, at once the motive for the separation of 
joint interests and the measure of the extent of such interests. 

The shareholders or group of shareholders who sank a well in 
the village waste soon, if not at ouce, obtained a recognized 
right to its exclusive possession, and to that of a reasonable area 
round it which it could irrigate; and such right subsequently 
developed into proprietorship under our ride. Among the more 
strictly agricultural tribes, such as Kambohs and Arains, it is 
probable that in the case of many estates there was no initial 
stage of joint tenure of the whole village area, but that from the 
first separate possession by families or groups obtained, conse- 
quent on separate well-sinking. The construction of a well 
seems in short to have been the chief form of original separate 
appropriation of portions of the village area. In Sikh times the 
local officials would, witti a view to further development, frequently 
allow outsiders to appropriate portions of the waste area of 
villages and to sink wells. It is common to find the same 
individual proprietors included in varying combination or with 
varying shares in several joint holdings in one and the same 
estate. One reason lor this, no doubt, is that the original settlers, 
where they formed a body of agriculturists, or the descendants 
of the original single pastoral owner or group of otvaers, 
combined in different groups and in different shares to construct 
the several wells in the village area. The complication in some 
cases goes even lurther, and the proprietors who own the actual 
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well cylinder form a group differing more or less from those 
who own the land attached to and irrigated bv the well. Where 
separation has progressed far the areas attached to individual 
wells are themselves owued in separate holdings. The 
process of the separation of interests by means of well 
construction may in some cases be seen in operation 
even now, where an estate or sub-division of an estate recorded 
as held jointly by several shareholders has been in reality 
divided among them by the appropriation of separate portions of 
the joint area and the constrnction of wells therein. On a 
formal partition taking place the wells would in most cases be 
allotted to the sharers who had sunk them so far as this was 
consistent with recorded shares. The holy clans, Chiahtis and 
Saiyads, have in the past acquired a good deal of land in some 
parts of the district by a process known as hath rakhai (protection). 
In^the former days of perpetual turbulence their religious 
positiou seems to have secured them a good deal of immunity from 
the attacks of robber tribes ; the weaker clans taking advantage 
of this m a good many cases transferred a share of a village to 
them, and thus shielded themselves under their superior sanctity. 
The Chishtis of Pakpattan appear to have acquired a good deal 
of land in this way. 

On the Ravi the custom which regulates the limits of owner- 
ship in riverain villages varies considerably. In the Mont- 
gomery tahsil as between whole estates on opposite sides of the 
river the kishtibdna or deep stream rule modified for cases of 
so called avulsion is universal. The main channel of the river 
in the cold weather as determined by the coarse which boats 
take is the common boundary of ownership except in cases where 
the main stream has otherwise than by gradual erosion bodily 
changed its course and left land (chdkar or gatti) so far in 
utatu quo between its old and present course as to be recognizable. 
In the latter case the proprietary right, both as between whole 
estates and as between individnal owners, is left unaffected. In 
these cases of so called avulsion due to a bodily shifting of the 
river’s coarse the dry bed is, as a rule, divided equally between 
the two estates which it separates. 

As between estates on the same side of the river, land not 
shown in the field map of the previous settlement and gained by 
accretion due to the gradual retreat of the main channel is divided 
in proportion to the mahdz or frontage of each estate on the 
river ; but where an eotate has lost land shown in the last 
settlement map fresh land subsequently thrown up on its site 
belongs to such estate. The custom regarding the distribution 
of accreted land between individual proprietors varies a good deal. 
The general custom is that land shown in the settlement field 
map and subsequently washed away, but which has again 
emerged {burd shuda bardmad) belongs to its former owners, 
while land thrown up in excess of that included in the settlement 
field map (nau-bardmad) is the common property of the estate or 
sub-division of an estate {Jiamildt deh or pattl or taraf) 
opposite ^Ybich it emerges. Here again the mahdz rule 
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comes into play. In some estates, however, all land which Chapter HI, D; 
accretes by alluvion is considered shdmildt whether it be yriUjieljoni 
nau-bardmod or hurd shuda bardmad, and in others again itnd 

nau-hdramad is divided by the mahdz rule between individual Tenures, 
proprietors. Eiverain law. 

In the Gugera tahsil out of 94 riverain villages in not less 
than 73 the boundaries, whether in the stream of the river or on 
either side of it, are fixed, and changes whether by gradual 
shifting of the river’s course or by avulsion do not involve any 
change in ownership. The custom is known ns wdr-pdr. Id 5 out 
of the remaining 21 villages, viz , Chendpur, Chak Chendpnr, Kot 
Tdhir, Sandrana and Sheikh Balawal, the deep stream rule pure and 
simple without any modification for cases of avulsion prevails. 

In the remaining village.*, Ifi in number, the rule is the more 
common one of the modified deep stream which prevails in the 
Montgomery tahsil, and as the dry beds in cases of avulsion are 
divided equally between the opposite villages, the general custom 
regarding the division of accreted laud as between estates on the 
same bank of the river and as between individual proprietors of the 
same estate i.«, with one or two exceptions, the .same in both 
tahsils. 

On the Sutlej throughout its whole coarse in this dis- 
trict the rule leguluting the limits of the proprietary right 
is the deep stream modified for cases ot avulsion. In the villages 
fronting the Ferozepore district in cases of avulsion the dry 
bed is divided equally between the estates on either side of it ; in 
the case of those opposite Bahawalpnr the dry bed goes to the estate 
which has not suffered the avulsion. The general custom regulating 
the distribution of accreted land as between estates on this side of 
the river and as between individual proprietors in the same estate 
is, as on the Ravi, i.e., burd shuda bardmad belongs to its former 
estate or individual proprietor, but nau-bardmad is divided between 
adjacent estates by the raa/idz or frontage rule, while within any 
given estate it is shdmildt. There are exceptions to this custom in u 
few cases, e.g., in Uona Taj a nau-bardmad land goes by the mahdz 
rule to the proprietors against whose holdings it is thrown up ; 
while in Laluki Mohar all land gaine I by alluvion, whether hurd 
shuda bardmad ornau-bardmad, becomes the common property of 
the whole estate (shamilat-deh). 

The question of the jurisdiction boundary arises on the Sutlej. 

As between this district and Ferozepore, it is regulated by Punjab 
Government Notification No. 121, dated 25th February lb91, under 
which the common boundaries of ownership of certain riverain 
estates in each of these two districts were declared to be the com- 
mon boundaries of the two districts. 

Formerly the boundary of jurisdiction between this district and 
Bahawalpur was the deep stream of the Sutlej, but since 1874, 
when the rnling given by the Government of India in 1860 in the 
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Kaclii Chanhan case was made applicable to all cases of river chan- 
ges between British territory .and Bahawalpur, this rule has been 
modified in the usual wav for cases of avulsion. The boundaries of 
jurisdiction ns between Bahawalpur and British territory thus 
coincide with the boundaries of ownership as between villages in 
Bahawalpur and in this district. 


For the few estates on the Ravi in the Gogera tahsil which face 
the Lahore district and follow the deep stream rule in regard to 
ownership, no definite rule for determining the boundaries of 
jurisdiction has ever been laid down : in practice they coincide with 
tliose of ownership. 


Proprietary 

tenures. 


Table No. XV shows the number of proprietors or shareholder.^ 
and the gross area held in propert}’ under each of the main forms of 
tenni e, and also gives details for large estates and for Governmetu 
grant ,= anil .siiuil.ir tennre.s. Here .again t))e .accur.acv ofthe 
figure.s is esceedingly doubtful ; inileed, land tenures assume so 
many and such complex tonus in the Punjab that it is impossibl.i> 
to classify them successftiliv under a few general headings : Init 
tbev .serve to show that the area par proprietor and les.see i.s 
sufficient over the whole district, and in the Sutlej tahsil.s, 
Dipalpnr and Pakpattan, ample. In the Rdvi lahsils the area per 
proprietor would come out larger were it not that in many cases 
the same proprietor has been counted more than once because he 
owns land in several estates. There is in point of fact no conges- 
tion of landowners in uov part ofthe district except in the ease 
of a limited number of estates belonging to Arains in Gngera and 
to Knmbobs in J)ip;il()ur. It must, however, he borne in mind 
that as e.xpensive wed-irrigation an p.ssential ad junct to tlie 
agriculture of the district, ihe fa[)itiil expenditure falling on the 
projirietor is heavy, and this renders it neces.sury tliat die area 
owui'd per propriiHor should gonerallv Ije larger tlnin in tr.icts 
where the initial expeii.se.s of cultivation are lower owing to the 
less need for artificial irrigation. 


Tenants and rent. Table No. XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings and 
the gross area held under each ofthe main form.s of tt'n.aiioy 
as they stood in 1896-97 ; while Table No. XXI gives the current 
rent-rates of various kinds of land as returned in 1896-97. But 
the accuracy of the latter set of figures is probably doubtful; 
indeed, it i.s impossible to .“it.ate general r“nt-rates which .shall 
even apipro.xiinatel V r“pre.«"nt the letting value of land throughout 
a whole district. Table XV shows clearly how important a posi- 
tion. the temnf-at-wili occiijdes in the agriculttiral economy of the 
district. Of the total area cultivated in 1896-97 the percentages 
in the hands of occupanev tenants and tenants-at-will paying rent 
were as follows : — 
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The area in the hands of occupancy tenants is very small 
comparatively in all tahsils. The figures for tenants-at-will 
include land cultivated by persons who are co-proprietor.s in 
such land and who pay rent for it to (be joint proprietary body ; 
but even allowing for this it is clear that by far the greater part 
of the cultivation, more especially in the Sutlej tahsils, is carried 
on by tenants-at-will. The proportion would be greater than 
appears from the figures fi'r the Ravi tahsils were it not that 
in 1896-07,* the famine year, and in the two preceding years 
many tenants threw up their wells and went to the Chenab 
C'anal. The fact is that in a tract like that comprised in this 
district, ^Yhero laborious well-irrigation is an indispensable adjunct 
to agriculture and population is comparatively sparse, a self- 
cultivating proprietor can by himself cultivate only a com- 
paratively small area, the profits of which would scarcely suffice 
to recoup his somewhat heavy initial and recurring annual capital 
expenditure ; he is forced tbeieforo to supplement his income by 
the rent derived from the cultivation of tenants. Mr. Purser 
estimated the cost of starting a well with six pairs of bullocks 
and irrigating 25 acres at Es. 640; and the annual cost of 
keeping it in work at Rs. 80, It is certainly not less now than 
it was in his time. 

"While stating that the distinction between hereditary and 
non-hereditary tenants was unknown under native rule in this part 
of the Punjab, Captain Elphinstone says : — - 


“ It is rcmarkablo, therefore, that the cultivators shoulJ iu some portiojis 
of t!ic clistriet, uotwithstaiidiu" their uncertain tenure, have had the riftlit to 
sell tlio /.Ishi or cultivation of Uiid ; instances of such a right beiug acknowledged 
frequently came under the coguir-ance of the Settlement Courts. This claim to 
sell the right, of cultivation was always founded on the fact of the claimant 
having been the lirst ploughcr of the soil. It was therefore of importance when 
determining tho position cultivators wero to cccupyj to .ascertain to whom the 
claim of hutch rniir, or first ploughing of the land, belonged. In accordance with 
instructiona issued on this subject by superior authority, all cultivators who 
could make out their claim to the iuldh mar wore recognized as hereditary 
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ciiUivators — a privilocc al^^o coisfciicd on liiO'-c who hiul cuUivnted for eight, 
years, if residents in the villag-e, and twelve years, if nr n-re>idents. llic ja-ivi- 
Icge, however, o>\ injr to tlio abuinlanco uf Lind, mus Ly no means sought after 
at the ^^ecllement of 1^00 : faeiiity (-f rciu«-vaL on liie contrary, being tlie cliicf 
object aimed at. An idea was prevalent that by becoming 7/:avrth-i (hereditary) 
they would evcnniallv become responsil'le for the land rewnue lo Government. 

Tenants. Thas. a spectacled iiDU&iial in the l*iii-jab. was often steii at the lime of 

of occupancy. Settlement, of cultivators strenuously refusing to be rccordeii as licrrdiLary. to 

the despair i>f the proprietor, who in the desire of tlie eultiiatr r to be recorded 
as lion-hereditary, recognised a sure indication of Ids rca'liness to leave the 
village, whenever superior temptations should be lithl out by his neighbours.’* 

Butiih mar. It must always be remembered that under native rule no 

such thing as absolute proprietary right was recognized. The 
missing class was not the hereditary tenant, but tho proprietor. 
When the British Government made a present of the land to 
■ - certain individuals, all the hereditary cultivators did not share in 

this boon, yet they undoubtedly had rights of occupancy ■which 
the Sikhs would I'.ave respected, and it is for this reason that we 
find Captain Elphinstone giving hiiidh mur as a ground for 
superior tenant right, re hile Jlajor Marsuen says : — “The principal 
title to proprietiiiy right in this district seems to be clearing 
the jungle and bringing the land under cultivation. It generally' 
extends to each member of a fraternity or association engaged 
in this original task, and does not reach beyond the land actually 
cultivated. Thus litluh luclr here conferied proprietary' right, 
and proprietary right was simply the light to hold the land as 
lung as the tenant cultivated it, or arranged for its cultivation.” 
Iso doubt he might dispose of it ssith the approval of the lardilr, 
as Captain Eipbinstone'’s hutah mar tenants could do. In tho 
Atari r7((7:(t it was a regular custom for hereditary tenants to sublet 
their lands. The system of raising non-hereditary cultivators to 
the position of hcreiiitary tenants after they had cultivated the 
same land for a certain number of years, was continued after 
completion of the tiettlement of ISjfi, till it attracted notice and 
was stopped. In Ids report on the subject, tbo Deputy Commis- 
sioner stated that no cases bad been known of proprietors seeking 
to oust their tenants, but that they had occasionally tried to make 
them stay by an appeal to tho law courts. 

Migratory cliarac- Erom the earliest days of our rule, the migratory character 
ter of tenant popu- pf tl,e tenant population of this district has been a Libiect of anxiety 
latiou. .{.Q jjjQ revenue oflicers. In 1853 Major Marsdeii, th.i n Deputy Com- 

missioner, wrote on tiie occasion of the failure of the Khanwah 
Canal; — '■ Tbei e is a .strong probability that extensive desertions 
of osuiiiih vtiiliake pbice, and the villages projiortionally sutler. 
It i.s unfortunate that tho present unusual ■'•oik'ih on the Sutlej 
should occur in a year when the Khanwah has so signally failed, 
as it holds out inducements to cultivators to abandon their 
villages and reap a more profitable harvest with less labour.” 
And again, writing of villages with low Jnmds, he says “ The 
extent of saildha land, which could be cultivated at small expense, 
enables the mmlnddr.s enjoying these easy jamas to offer such 
advantageous terms to cultivators as might induce them to 
abandon their present holdings, and thus embarrass tho more 
laborious and less favoured farmers. ” These lucky villages wero 
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sabsequently ruined by the failure of sailah. In 1855 Mr. Vans 
Agnew recanted his opinion that it was the “ laziness of tl.e 
cultivators which caused them to abandon their villages and lands 
on the slightest pressure.” In par.agraphs 50 and 51 of his 
Settlement Report, Lieutenant Elphinstone speaks in no 
uncertain tone of the supremacy of the tenant. He describes of tenaat popu- 
the tenant as declining to bti recorded hereditary, “ facility of 
removal being the chief object aimed at and the despair of 
the proprietor at his tenants insisting on being entered as 
non-hereditarv. He points out the evils of the competition for, 
tenants caused bv the taste for cultivation that was springing up. 

Several instances have come to my knowledge where 
zaminddrs have been obliged to agree to receive only one-eighth 
of the produce from their cultivators, in order to prevent their 
leaving, although the usual rate had formerly never exceeded one- 
third or one-fourth of tlie produce. Mr. Gust says of the 
cultivators: — ‘'The least pressure, either of season or demand, 
would cause them to abscond.” In 18Cd, Mr. Ford, Commissioner 
of .Multan, wrote apropos of new grants of Government waste 
lands : — Cultivation has spread during the past year, but with 
our scanty popnialion * * ♦ I think that we are giving 

with one hand and taking with the other * " Wo are now 

weakening our villages and forcing them to become impoverished. 

Mr. Blyth mentions this fact very forcibly,” The manner in 
which the grant of Government waste lands has encouraged this 
tendency tVill be noticed under the land revenue history of the 
district. 


It will bo seen from what has been said above th.at the Economic position 
economic position of the tenant. at-will, or, as he is locally termed, of the tenant, 
the rahalx, is a strong one. It is no e.xaggeration to say that ho 
is the mainstay of cultivation. The demand, except in a limited 
number of estates, is for tenants to cultivate the land, and not for 
land to he cultivated by tenants. Th« prosperity of individual estates 
and proprietors depends on their ability and success in attracting 
and keeping tenants. For this purpose advances more or less 
liber.al have to be made to tho tenant for seed, for fooil and for 
personal expenditure either in cash or in kiuil, or in the case of 
the poorer proprietors by giving collateral security for the 
tenant to the monoy-lender. Tenants insist on being allowed to 
cut Jotwitr and wheat freely as fodder for flieir agricultural cattle, 
and also to some extent for those which are kept tor domestic 
purposes, and, as a rule, for such cuttings no rent is paid. In had 
seasons or even at other times tenants have httle hesitation in 
migrating to more favoured estates or tracts, very otten without 
repaying the advances which they have received. Outstanding 
advances due from an incoming tenant to his former landlord 
are, on the other hand, often paid by his new landlord, i’he 
tenant is, hroadlv speaking, master of the situation, and tho 
expenses incurred in connection with him are generally a con- 
siderable tax on the landlord’s agricultural protits. There are, 
of course, more or less marked variations in tho tenant-attracting 
power of different estates ; tenants going far more readily to those 
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which get plentifal canal-irrigation or sailah than to those more 
dependent on well-irrigation. 

Rent is alino'*^ universally taken in the form of batdi or actual 
division of the proJnce ; Jcanliat is rarely practi.sed and zahti 
crops are generally divided. Zabti cash rents are in a few cases 
taken on pepper and cotton, and range from 9 to 12 annas per 
JcandJ, or Rs. 4-8-0 to Its. 6 per acre. The share of produce 
paid by the tenant varies in different parts of the district. In 
the Montgomery tahsil the common rate for well-irrigated 
crops in riverain estates is given in the assessment reports as 
one-third, and in the bar estates as one-fourth, but in some 
estate.® where well lands get abundant sailah the well-irrigated 
r.ste is one-half. In Gugera the usual rate is one-fonrth, while 
one-fifth is common in the Ganji Bar. In Lfipalpnr one-fifth 
is generally’ taken for well-irrigated crops if they do not receive 
canal water as well, and one-fourth if they do ; in Pakpattan 
the latter is the prevailing rate for all well-irrigated crops. 
For crops receiving canal-irrigation alone two-fifths and one- 
third are the common rates in the Gugera tahsil ; while in 
Dipfllpnr it is nearly always one-fourth ; the latter is also the 
usual rate in Pakpattan, but there one-third is not nnfre- 
quently taken. For crops grown on river sailah one-half is the 
most usual rate in ’Montgomery, but two-fifths is also taken ; in 
Gugera, the latter rate is not uncommon, but one-third is more 
often taken ; in Dipalpnr one-fourth is the prevailing rate ; in 
Pakpattan one-fourth and one-third rates are equally •common. 
For pure hdruni crops the usual rates are one-third in Montgomer}’-, 
one-fourth in Gugera and Dipalpur, and one-third and one-fourth 
in Pakpattan. Ten.ants supplj”- their own seed and well cattle ; 
although in order to enable them to do so they very often receive 
talidci advances from the landlord either in cash or by the 
latter giving security for such advances from the money- 
lender. In some estates tenants who receive takdvi advances 
pay in consideration thereof a higher rate of batcii than those 
who do not. Ou the Bavi and also in the Pakpattan tahsil the 
landlord supplies at his own expense all the woodwork of the 
well®, while in Dipalpur its cost is generally shared between 
landlord and tenant by the payment of G mannds of grain per 
annum per well wheel from the tala or common heap mentioned 
below to the owner of the wheel. In the latter two tahsils the 
landlord nearly always bears the cost of the annual silt clearances 
of the canal water-courses. 

Besides his share of the ripe produce, the owner is entitled to a 
certain amount of green fodder each harvest. Tbis varies from 10 
marlds to one handl per well each season, and is calculated to be 
worth Rs. 5 per kandl for wheat, and Ks. 2-8-0 \^evkandl ior joicdr. 
On the other hand, the tenant is allowed to grow turnips and to 
cut green /oM’ttr and wheat for fodder; and such fodder is exempt 
from batai or other rent charge. In theory there are certain 
limits to the area which may be devoted as above to fodder, but 
in practice the tenant expects and generally succeeds in obtaining 
as ranch of the turnips, jovodr and well-irrigated wheat as he 
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needs for liis agricultural cattle, and to some extent also for those Chapter III, D. 
kept for domestic purposes. From thi'ee-fourths to the whole of ynoeTcom- 
the turnips grown are generally used for fodder ; in the case of majimes and 
purely well-irrigated wheat the limits are one-fourth and one- Tenures- 
seventh in different parts of the district ; while in the case of that Green fodder and 
receiving both well and canal water they are one-twelfth and one- straw, 
fourteenth. In the cases of purely canal-irrigated, saildh and 
hJrdni cultivation the only crop cut for fodder is /otrur;the 
proportion of this crop so consumed varies from three-fourths to 
the whole for all kinds of cultivation. In addition to the above 
the tenant takes the whole of the straw of harvested crops which 
receive well-irrigation. In the case of those ripened by canal- 
irrigation alone the landlord in Gugera generally takes the same 
share of straw as of grain ; in Dipalpur and Pakpattan ho does 
so in respect of .a small proportion of such crops. The same 
share of straw as of grain is generailv taken on sa'ddb and hurdni 
crops (except where batdi is one-half, when one-third share is 
taken). The main straw crops are /otcir, wus/iaud wheat. If the 
tenant leaves his well before all the dry fodder is used up, or if he 
sells it he has to give the owner the same share of it as of the 
grain produce. 


Division of the crop is carried out by the dharwdl, or village 
accountant. When the grain heap is ready he commences to 
divide it at the appropriate rate of batdi; the division is carried on 
until the amount of grain left, called tala or talwera, is considered 
approximately sufficient to cover the payments which have to he 
made to the village menials and otliers, and the landlord's indlik- 
dna, also called malba or kharch, which he takes over and above 
his I) nidi share. The above amounts are taken from the tala; if 


Manner of divid- 
ing the crops. 


there is au}’ deficiency it is made up rateably out of the .imounts 
previously distributed to the landlord and tenant, and any small 
surplus that there may be in the tdla is given to the chiihra or 
mochi, or sometimes to the tenant. Cotton, the chief rabi crop, 
is picked at intervals from the middle of September to the niiJdle of 
December, The pickings are made by the women of the village 
under the superintendence of the muhd!<il, or landlord’s care-taker ; 
after picking the cotton is at once divided between tenant and 
landlord, the payment in kind to the pickers being first 
deducted. 


Mdlikdina, or the landlord's extra proprietary due, comes ont Malikiin.a. 
of the tdla. In the Ravi tahsils and also in Dipalpur it is, as a 
rule, calculated at a definite rate ou the landlord’s share of the 
produce which is known as led. For well-irrigated crops the 
coiumon rate is one topa per man, which is equivalent to one- 
sixteenth; but it is often higher iu estates where canal-irrigation is 
obtainable, and also on -saildh and hdrdni crops. Where one-half 
batdi is taken ou saildh crops in the Ravi riverain mdlikdina is not 
charged in addition. In Pakpattan the mdlikdna is generally 
calculated on the whole produce divided between the landlord and 
tenant. On well-irrigated crops one pai per mdni, equal to one- 
forty-eighth of the produce, is the most common rate ; on nahri 
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saildh and hdrdni cultivation the rates are often higher, sometimes 
as much as 3 p.iis per md>ii, or one-sixteenth of the divisible produce. 
Forthe district, as a '.vhole, the w u’ikdaa nveranjes from 2 too per cent 
of the divi.siblo grain produce after deducting tho payments made to 
hariuns. in the case of -..a Idt crops, cotton, peptier, toltacco, and 
maize the rate is commonly’ one scr per standard maaud of 40 
sers calculated generally' on tho divisible prodnc''. At tlio 
regular settlement mdUkdna was often recorded as malla. 


Canal r-atpo, Ifc is the almost universal custom on the Iiiundaiion Canals in 

the Sutlej tahsils for the tenants to pay’ the fluctuating canal 
water-rates charged for irrigation, except where one-half batdi 
is taken on purelv canal-irrigated crops when the water-rates are 
paid bv the landlord. These rate.s have been recently converted 
formally’ into occupier’s rates payable I'V the tenant, supplemented 
by a fluctuating canal-advantage Lmd-revenue rate payable by the 
, landlord. 

Payments to vil- The principal village menials, who are paid in kind for services 
lage menials and i.ei.;Jered out of the produce of cultivated land, are the humhdr 
(potter ), and tarhhdn (carpenter), who are known as superior {vnde) 
kanins,' and the lokar (blacksmith), rnochi (leather-worker) 
and ndl (harber) who are inferior {huide) kamins. Tho first four 
are all more or less directly concerned with the provision of agri- 
cultural implements ; the ndi is not directly concerned with agri- 
culture, but as the village barber, messenger and general lactotum, 
he renders a very considerable amount ot indirect assistance in 
agricultural operations. These kamins are called sepi, from the 
Sfip or customary' services which they reader. A considerable 
number of payments other than the above are made out of the 
grain produce ; such as those to the viuUah (village priest), v\iidsi 
(liard), dharwai (weighman and accountant), uinhusil or thdpi 
(guardian of threshing floor), rhnhra (sweeper) and others. The 
pavineuts to the first two are, of course, not agricultural expenses, 
ixH- those to heggars. In many cases no thdpi is employed. Tho 
dh'crwai genertilly piys a lump sum to the proprietors in con- 
siibwatioii of tho grain dues which ho takes for weighm uits. • It 
forms a kind of tax on his business ; ho also generally takes the 
contract f r the dhnraf dues levied on sales and purchases in some 
villages which will bo noticed below. Tho chnkra is paid both 
for winnowing grain crops and for domestic services. He is 
considered a sepi. The above pavineuts are madts as a general 
rule out ot the common heap or tala, and thus fall partly on the land- 
lord and partly on the tenant. In some cases, however, the tenant 
del’rays the payments to the live agricultural kamins and to the 
rhuhra out of Ids own share : while in others the two superior 
kamins are paid out of the tdla and the tenant settles with the 
remainder. In addition to grain the kamins generally receive some 
head loads or bundles of the unthreshed crop, and are also allowed 
the last day’s cotton picking (od). On lands attached to wells the 
grain payments to kamins are generally’ niaiie at so many 
maunds per well ; in the case of others at so much per plough or at 
a certain proportion of tho produce. In the kharif they are made 
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from vice, maize, jojCiVi', mash, chin^ and hanrjni ; when there is a Chapter III, D- 

deficiency in these it is made up from cotton at a lower rate. In yjUaJT'com- 

the rac>i the du«s aro paid from whe.it, barley and gram. The m^uSties and 

rates at which the payments dealt with above are made var}^ con- Tenures- 

siderably; they will he found recorded in full detail in the settle- Paymenta to vil- 

inent records. On lands attached to wells the tarkhdii and 

fcuw/oir generally receive more than the lohir, raochi and m'li ; 

three to four local maunds of 16 topds each per w'ell of six yokes 

per harvest is a common rate for each of the first two, and tw'o to 

three maunds for each of the other three. Not unfrequentlv less 

is given in the kharif than in the rahi harvest. Each of the above 

also generall}' gets one or more loads {hhciri, puli or gadda) of 

unthr^shed crop of varying size per cultivating holding (hanna) 

attached to the well. On saildb land the practice is very various. 

In a good many cases only the tarkhdn, lohdr and ndi receive 
dues on this cla.cs of cultivation, but the mochi is sometimes paid ; 

4 tojpds per plough for the first two and two topds for the ndi, and 
for the mochi when paid are common rates, or two topds per mdni 
of 12 local maunds for the tarkhdn and lohdr each, and one topaior 
the ndi. As in the case of well lands, each of the above receives 
one load or bundle of nnthreshed crop per cultivator’s holding. 

The sweeper generally receives four /opc'.v per i/idtit of tho grain 
which he winnows {iiddi) in addition to further grain payments for 
domestic services.' A farther payment of four topds per mdni is also 
made to the kuvihdr for carrying grain from tho threshing floor 
{dh nai). The dharwai’s weighment fee varies from one to two 
topds per mdni on the whole produce, and is taken from the fd/a, 

Tho muhdsil or guardian of the grain heap receives generally 
one topa per nmni of 1 2 maunds, or per khalicdr of 10 maunds. Ho 
is also called Lhdpi, a name derived from the wooden stamp or 
thappa with which ho stamps bits of mud placed here aud there 
on the grain heap to prevent its being tampered with prior to 
division. The five agricultural A'am/us', tarkhdn, kumlLdr, lohdr, ndi 
and mochi, get a fee of one or two topds per plough from the cultivator 
at seed-time ; this is known as Lii/dt. Tlie far/r.tuin .also gets one 
topa of grain for fixing the pole (hat) of the plough in the boot, and 
theZo/uir the samefor puttingon tho stapleinto which the share fits. 

These fees are known as dhurdi and kunddi, whence the saying : 

Katik id aw an dhiirdi. The cJiuhra generally gets the dead 

cattle, iuclaJiug the hides. Other village servants aud retainers 
who have to be paid at harvest time from the td/a are the village 
bard {mirdsi sepi) and the wandering bard {mirdsi Jakh). They 
receive a small amount of grain, generally one topa per heap or per 
cultivator’s holding. The former also gets a share of thdnapatti 
whore levied ; this is a charge made ou the occasion of the marri- 
age of the daughter of a non-proprietor, and paid by the conductor 
of tho marriage procession. The mullah writes charms to keep 
off goblins and cattle diseases. Ilis fee is called rasulicdhi, and 
amounts to about the same as that of the mirdsi ; so also docs that 
of the hrahinan. Faqirs aud attendants at dharmsdlds receive 
small gratuities. The herdsman {vagi or eftheru) is generally paid 
iu grain out of the tala at tho rate of four topds per well, aud one 
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bundle par cuUivi'tor’s holdinaf. The khoji trucks stolen 
and has plenty to do. Mullahf, hrahma'i^ an 1 f iqirti do not 
in every village; thej’ have villages as their coastituents, but 
where they see fit. 


cattle 

rodde 

reside 


Dharat. The dharat is a tax levied on s lies in t’le village; it generaUy 

amounts to o pies, or one pice in the rupee ai valorem, and *is 
paid by the buyer. It was a leg.acy of the Sikh rule. The dhar* 
icai takes the farm generally. He pays the proprietors a lump 
sum annually, part of which is the price paid for the right to 
collect the dharat and part is in consideration of the weigh- 
ment fees which ho levies at harvest time for dividing the 
produce. 


Malha, The proceeds are used as malha for common village expenses, 

sucb as feeding destitute travellers, travelling expenses of lamhar- 
ddr.3 attending court, &c. Dharat is now levied in only a few 
villages. 3Ialha used to be levied as sucb, either by a money hachh 
or by a fixed charge on the produce. The latter was the more 
popular method. The accounts were kept by the dhancai, and 
were subject to annual scrutiny iu the former case, and half-yearly 
examination in the latter. The /amharddrs had full control in 
this matter. 


Whafc crops ten- There is no rule prescribing what crops a tenant is to grow, 
ants to grow? The customs regarding the supply of tlie wood-work of wells 
wOTk”of wells clearance of canal water-courses Iiave already been 
noticed in connection with rent rates. ^VIlen the owner of the 
well-cylinder is a person other than the owner or cultivator of 
the land irrigated by it, he generally receives one-eighth sliare 
of the divisible produce after deduction of kdmidna, &c. This 
is called athok. 


Agricultural la- Hay labourers {ma.durs) are rarely employed except 
lurers. harvest time. In the canal villages they may be enter- 

tained to clear the silt from the water-cOurses, but this i.s 
more frequently done on coiitr.iot. The lava or reaper is paid 
in one of two methods. He receives 45 to 50 handfuls {kdtii.-<) 
of uuthreshed c;op.s diem,, or othorsvise a smaller amount 
per day sufficient for subsistence w'bile engaged iu reaping, 
-plus an amount of grain after the crop has been threshed, 
calculated either at 4 topd-s per diem or at the equivalent of 
a daily cash wage which is generally 4 annas. The amount is 
k'ciDt by the vniiuUil or the dhorivai. 4’he grain payment is 
generally made from the tala or common heap. Tlio reaper 
cuts on the average two knudl'i per day. Cotton picking is 
generally done by the women of the village. They are gen-' 
orally paid by a share of the amount picked, the share varies ; 
iu the earlier pickings when the yield is less, they get ,'„th or 
more ; iu the later pickings when it is more plentiful their 
share is th. The wages of labour are shown iu Table No.' 
XXYII ; but the figures refer to the labour market of towns 
rather than to that of villages. 
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Farm servants, not daily labourers, but who are kept on 
for a period of time, are called fcdma or ddkjoffia. The wages 
of the former vary in different localities ; but he generally gets 
eight annas a month in cash and two pairs of shoes and a 
blanket in the year. In addition, he gets two meals a day, or 
12 maundo of 36 sers each of grain, with two suits of clothes, ddhjo. 

consisting each of a turban and two sheets. The ddhjog'ia gets 
no pay, bat he shares in the produce. When the crops have 
been cut and dressed, and the preliminary deductions (which 
have been dealt with above) have been made, the master and 
bis man divide what remains. First the master deducts his 
mdlikdna, the seed-grain, and the value of the mdhls of the 
well used up during the season. The remainder is then 
divided, so that the ddhjogia gets half the share he would 
have got had he been tbe owner of the yoke of bullocks he 
minded. The master pays for the seed of jotcdr eaten by the 
bullocks. Sometimes the ddhjogia gets an advance from his 
master, for which he pays no interest, and which is recovered 
as may be arranged. The ddhjogia, or half-yokeman, is the 
more commonly found farm-servant. For each yoke one man is 
usually considered necessary. But five men are enough for six 
yokes. One man is required to drive the cattle at the well, 
and another to open and close the water channels leading into 
the beds. When these men have done their turn of work, they 
have to be relieved by two others. A fifth man is required to 
look after the bullocks not at work. The persons employed in 
turning on the water must be stout fellows ; but the cattle- 
drivers may be boys or old men. The herd will usually be a 
well grown lad. 


Oupter in,T}- 

Tilli^Com- 
mmiines and 
Tmures. 

Farm aervants — 


The figures in the margin exhibit the existing number of Villtgo •jEctri. 

these in the tabsils of 
this district. The vil- 
lage headmen succeed 
to their office by here- 
ditary right, subject to 
the approval of Deputy 
Commissioner, each 
village having gener- 
ally one, some large vil- 
lages and a few small 
ones, have each three or 
four lambarddrs. They 
all represent their cli- 
ents in dealing with the 
Government, and are 
responsible for the performance of their duties, such as the 
collection of the revenue, carrying out tbe orders e£ Gov- 
ernment, and reporting all deaths, and abscondings, &c., of 
mdfiddrs, and ai e bound to assist in the prevention and 
detection of crime. The numerous small scattered well plots 
in the district have generally a separate lamiarddr for each, 
sometimes even more than one. Such plote, as a rule, originated 


Tahiil, 

! 

Zaildary.j 

1 

1 

Village 

head- 

meu. 

lluntgomery 

1 i 

7 ! 

543 

Gugcra 

; iiJ ; 

660 

Dipalpur 

11 i 

j 814 

Fakpattan 

10 

635 

Total . 

.. 1 3S 

2,661 
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in separate grants fi-om Government, and at the time of the 
grant each grantee was either tacitly or specially recognized 
as lamdarddr. Proposals are being worked out for the reduc- 
tion of many of these petty larabarddrif<. The oflBce of chief 
headman or ala lambarddr has recently been abolished through- 
out the district. Zailddrs are appointed under the ordinary 
rules. The lambarddr is remunerated by a live per cent, cess 
on the fixed and fluctuating land-revenue of his villages, which 
is known as pachotra. 

Proposals have been submitted for a reconstruction of zai/t. 
The head-quarters of those proposed with the prevailing tribes 
in each are as follows : — 




■ w 

Cj 

ai 


Taiibi'l. 

Zail. 

i - 

i; 

tiZ o 
> 
o 

"s ~ 

Prevailing tribe. 



1 ^ 



■ — 






Kanialia 

. M 

Es. 

4,806 

Kbarral. Arora, Sayad, Kathia. Jakhar, 
Chishti. 


Chiclidwacui . 

. , AO 

3.611 

Kathia, Arura Saiipal. 


Harappa 


1,880 

Kathia. Fatiana, Hans, Bagbela, Sabu. 

CM 

Dhaulri 


3,002 

Kathia, Sayad, Bagbela, Webniwal, Dadra. 
Khagga, Dullu. 

o 

Moutgoiiiei';\ . 

. 1 oo 

3.756 

Miirdiiia, Fatiana. Sayad, Sagla, Kathia. 
'J'arana. Bodla. 


Nur Stall 

. • :jt' 

3.095 

.4rota. Kiiagga. Sayad, Fatiana, Bilocb, 
Wattu. 


Gill'll 

'J7 

Cl 

Or 

Fatiana. 8ayad, I'uibana. Kbagga. Wahli. 
Kui-eabi, 


Clitndpur 

. ' 30 

4,643 

Manes, Kharral, Khatri. Bath, Cbadbar. 


Ba^hekc 

. 3-J 

6,203 

Kharral, Atvan, .AJaues, Khatri. 


Fariilabuil 

.. Cy' 4,338 

Kharral, Awan, Malitaui, 


Uauabuit 

40; 6,984 

Kharral, Arora, Khatri. Is'ajad. 


Jbauira 

of5 

.5.411 

Kharral. Wattu 


Gu;,'pra 

.. ' oJ 

0.100 Wattu. Kharrai. bayad. 


Aktiar 

.. . 18 3 330; Siuilliu Jal, Kharru!, Araiii, ilugbal. 


Jatidnika 


0.4O-i 

Kharral, Khatri, Khichi, Sayad. 


Majialke 

! 

3(5 

i 

5,071 

Kharral, Chakarkc. Bilocli, Jat Sikh, Bhati, 
Rajput, Arain. 


^ Mirak 

1 

.. ; 

1 

4, 5851 Kharral, Mujiaua, Kbatri. 
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i 

Tahsn.j Zai!. 

j 

i 

tC 1 

o 

’’A 

^ s 

c o 

«4 m 

ca o 

9 

S-S 

< 

Prevailing tribe. 


i 


K3. 



Shergarh 

3f) 

6,6151 Savad, Arora, Sheikh. Arain, Kamboh. 

^ f 7 


Dipalpiir 

41 

0.263 

Khacri, Ariiin, Knmhoh, Arora, Khokhar, 
Wattu. 


j Maacharian 

38 

9.330 

Kamboh, .\rora. Sara!, Sayad, Arain. 


' W endla 

31 

10.7-to 

Khatri. Kamboh, Pathan. Wattu. 


' Havel I 

50 

6.200] Rajpur, Oil, Jat Sikh, Arora, Wattn^ 
Khatri. Chishti, Kharral, Mahtam. 


Dharansra 

1 


6.572 

Mabar. Wnttn, Kbarial. Mahtam, Arora. 

s 

Basirpur 

83 

16.015 

Patbfiii. .Arora. Watni, Kbatri. Arain, 
rhisliti. 


.\t.w 

57 

0.137 

Pathan. Watin, Maluatn. 


Bograi 

•^7 

11, ‘10.', 

Phuhu'Wiii. Kh-xin. Wnrin. Mahtfim. .Tai . 
Sikh. 


Shahpvu’ 

ryl 

1 1 ,;h.i5 

KumhoU. Ariiiti. Snvnd. .\roru 


Dliiiliann 

37 

0,675 

Kamboh. .\r:ir. .»at. Hniphr. ^hi^UTi. .Avoi.i, 
.ifahr.ini. 


Riiiiga llnyat .. 

3 + 

6.025 

Pathin. W-auu. Kluim. Ai-hm 


Malka Han^ 

*2fi 

3.510 

Arora, Bonin. Khnfrt. >.'tYnd. 


Sheiklinjinr 

13 

2.055 

Cliislui. loi n. Arorn, Snvnd. 


Tih()i 

nil 

6.112 

Rajpur, Arora. T'lu>hji. Sayad. Kamboh 
Hath. Joiv.i. 


Ho: a 

13 

1.308, 

Arora, Chishti. Sayad. ni ndhi. Horiana 
Uat h. 


Kalvana 

3V 

4.555 

Arora. Sayad. Jat. Doear. 


Chanwar 

35 

5.725 

Jat, Rajput, Kamboh, .Tat Sikh. TTogar. 
Khatri, Wattu. 


Pakpattaii 

1 

41 

5,112 

Arora, Chishii, Jat Sikh, Khatri. Bilocb. 
Watni. 


Mallefce Tatuke 

38' 

3,517 

Wattu, Mahtam, Rodia, .Vrnra, Pathan. 


Ghomiriwala .. 

33 



6,185 

Watui. Mahtam, Khatri Arora, Jat Sikh. 
Kamboh. 


At the Settlement of 1874 zaildarsf were appointed over 
clusters of villages. These office-holders are meant to serve as 
a link between the Government officers and the lambardart. 


Chapter Hit D. 
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Zaildais. 
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They were selected with reference to their personal fitness and 
the infiuence they possess among their clansmen. As far as 
conid be managed, villages of the same clan were included in 
the same zail; but, of coarse, this principle could not be carried 
out in its integrity. The zailddr is lambarddr of one or more 
villages, and as such receives his remuneration as lamharddr. 
As zailddr he is at present paid a deduction of one per cent, 
from the fixed and fluctuating land revenue of his zail ; but it 
is propose.i to arrange zailddr» in grades, and give them fixed 
grade pay out of a fund formed by deduction from the land 
revenue of the district. The grades proposed are as follows ; — 


Talisfl. 

i 

l3t grade. 2nd grade.l 
Rs. 150. ' Ra, 125. ' 

3rd grade, 
Rs. 100. - 

1 

1 

Gamers 

2 C 

o 

Montgomerv 

1 4 

> 

Oipalpar 

... O J 

o 

Pikpattaii 

:■! ! .-j 

1 ! 

Total ... j 9 I 20 

2 

L ..L. 


In the Dipilpur and Pakpattan tahsils .small portions of 
waste laud were at last settlement exempted from revenue by 
Government and made over to the zailddrs. Similar grant.s 
were made in some cases in Gugera and Montgomery, but as 
they were not made in a strictly correct manner, the zailddrs 

have occasionally not been able to get possession. It has now 
been proposed to abolisb these grants. The average number of 
estates in each zail is 38. Ot the zailddrs six are Kharrals and 
six Wattus, and five are Aroras ; the Khatris, Kiithia, Faiianas, 
Joizas, Jat Sikhs and Kambohs have each two representatives ; 
and the Khaggas, Marauas, SandranSa, Miighals, Phularwans, 
J’athans, Arars, Hans and Ghishtis one each. 

In addition to the zailddrs it has been proposed to appoint 
38 sitfaidposh indmddrs on Rs. 40 per annum, one to each zail. 
The post of ala latnhardnr has been abolished. The number of 
lambarddrs iu the disrict is 2,Gdl, which gives about 7 Inmbarddrs 
to every fonr estates ; Tn.nny men are lambarddrs in more than 
one estate. 

, According, to, proposals which lgv.v,^ been.^aqbmittedj-tb* 
pyi of the ata#, bp aa.fellQi» « ' 
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TahsO. 

Number of Patwabis. 

Averages per 
Circle. 

o S 

© • 

s 

eS O 

^ a 

00 O 
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® ! 
ro Cl C ' 
eg i-t o* 
b a 

at 
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'sfiS 2, 
a 

Cl 

§1 \-ll 

O -* 1 QO ■ 

■3 O - 2 

C; f-H 0. 1,^ m ^ 
M cc a. ^ a 

bC a ■ ft? a 
^ 2 £ a 2 
■w = v* o a ! 

” I 

Total. 

Estates. 

Total area. 




i 


^ 41 ' 

1 

Acres. 

ilontgomery 

15 i 

ic . 

7 1 

3 


6 

5,637 

Gugera 

18 

! 

10 1 

3 

49 

7 

1 

5,401 

Dipalptir 

31 

32 1 

15 

4 

, 82 

C 

6,583 

Pikpaitan 

19 

20 

10 

3 

1 52 

7 

I 7,973 

Total 

83 

1 

85 

42 

13 

224 

7 

6,474 


Clutptw II1J9- 

VilU^e CSBi- 
muitiw ud 
Tmturet. 

Pntii'aris, 


There are no Mindi-hhiaan patwdris. The pay of patvidri 
is all fixed. 


The patwdri, we are told, is the village servant. In this DHith-jj. 
district be never was, and never will be, a village servant. He 
is, as Captain Elphinstone says, “a new creation of onr 
Government. ” The dharwai, who still flourishes, was the vU- 
l.iga accountant •, the modern patwdri corresponds rather to the 
.Sikh vmtsaddi. The dhnrtoai still keeps the village accounts 
and weighs the grain as he did of yore. He keeps a shop, and 
generally takes the contract for the collection of the dhsrat. 

His papers are drawn up in Lande, not Gurmukhi. In former 
days he used to accompany the mutsaddi, and make a copy of the 
papers prepared on the field ; and he assisted the lamharddr in 
collecting the revenue from the tenants, and waited on travellers. 

In 1863 It was proposed to employ the dharwais as a subordin.ite 

patwdri agency. It appeared then that in some villages there 

was no dharwai, in some there were two. iSume dharwais 

actually collected the revenue aud paid it in. The patwdris got 

all their information from the dharwais. So books with colurana 

were prescribed for the use of dharwais. But the dharwais did 

not use them, and the whole thing came to nothing. The 

dharwai is the village servant. The patwdri is a Government 

servant. Village watchman are paid at the rate of Rs. 3 per Village watchinvn 

mensem. Their beat includes often more than one village. The 

amount due is hdchhed every six mouths. 

Mortgages are of two kinds in this district. In one form. Mortgage, 
known as lehhd mukhi, the mortgagor manages the cultivation. 

The mortgagee pays the revenue and takes the produce. Ac- 
counts are made up annually, and interest is charged. If the 
produce is in excess of the expenses, the surplus is credited to 
the mortgagor ; and if less, he is debited with the deficiency. 

Sometimes the mortgagee takes possession and manages the estate. 

In the second form of mortgage, called vidj pandra, no accounts 



no 
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Chapter III, O- are kept. No interest is charged. The mortgagee holds the 
... land till the mortgage-money is paid up. He is responsible for all 

mui^sud takes all the profit that may accrue on the land. It is an 

Teanrei. ordinary usufructuary mortgage. Both forms are common on the 
Mortgages. Sutlej j on the Ravi the lekha miikhi form is the more frequent. 

A stipulation for conditional sale after a fixed period {bai-bil- 
fj-afa) is often inserted in the deed in both forms of mort- 
gage. 

Porercyor waalih Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgages of 
of the proprietors, XXXIII and XXXIII A show the operations of 

the Registration Department ; and Table No. XXXIX the extent 
of civil litigation. The old agriculturists mentioned in Table No. 
XXXII indnde many Aroras and Khatris who, although they are 
now money-lenders, were proprietors at the settlement of 1871-72, 
and are therefore shown in the returns as old agriculturists. 
Mr. Purser wrote as follows on the subject of the indebtedness of 
the agricultural classes ; — 

“ The revenue and the &eed are usually borrowed ; and there are very few vil- 
lages that are not seriously in debt. This is a matter of little importance so long 
as the t-ortii- does not try to mist the proprietors and get the land into his own 
hands. But such a course is very rare in this district, because, except in the canal 
villages, a kardr makes a great deal more as creditor of the owner of the land than 
he would as owner himself. But the people are very bitter about the exactions ot 
the kard», and make unpleasant comparisons between now and the good old Sikh 
times. Then, if a man owed a kardr money, and they could not arrange matters, 
the case went before the kdTddr. The kAvdor had the kcivAr’s boobs examined, and 
on being told how much principal and bow much interest was due, he would s.ai ■ 

‘ strike off so much interest ! ’ Then he would inquire how many cattle the debtor 
had. He would be told, so many. ‘ And what are they worth ? ’ ' Ten rupees 

each head.’ ' Good ! the kardr must take the cattle at Ks, 12 each in paymem ol 
his debt and everybody went off satisfied. Now the debtor offers cattle; but 
the creditor prefers chehra shdhi rupees. A suit is the consequence, and the debtor 
has to pay the costs in addition to the claim. The creditor w ho before the .suit liad 
no desire to have the cattle, suddenly discovers that they are not without merit. 
He executes his decree, attaches the cattle worth Rs. 10 each, and buys Them hint- 
self tor Bs. a. There is a great deal of truth in this account of matters ; but 1 he 
fact seems to be totally forgotten that the /.-ardrs did not rob the people then so 
much as they do now, simply because the Sikh kdrddr took very good care thnt the 
people should have nothing whereof to he robbed." 

With the exorbitant interest generally charged and the 
mortgagees’ opportunities for juggling with the prices at which 
produce is credited the lekha mukhi form of mortgage generally 
precludes any possibility of redemption. In addition to the 
indebtedness secured by mortgage there is, of course, a very large 
amount of floating debt on boob account or secured by bonds. 
The latter class of liability it is which is more directly harmful to 
the zam'mdar thau the actual alienation of land ; indeed the 
former is generally the cause and precursor of the latter ; the 
result is due to the extortionate interest charged on iloatiog 
accounts ; very commonly the rata is 4 pies {pakka pa 'ina) per 
rupee per mensefii which is equivalent to 25 per cent, per 
annum. 

The following figures show the percentages of total area 
under mortgage with possession in 1896-97 : — 
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Taheil. 


Montgomery 

Gugera 

Dipalpur 

Pakpattan ... 

Total District 


; Total To old ; To new 

1 mortgaged, agriculturists. I agriculturists. 

! ' I 



Chapter 

TiUue Cem- 
nranities and 
Tennrea. 

Poverty or wealth 
of the proprietors. 


The proportion is not alarming in any tahsil, but it is quite 
sulHciently high in the first two. Under the action of processes 
now at work it will, no doubt, increase. As regards causes of 
agricultural indebtedness the assessment reports prepared 
during the recent settlement should be consulted. They may 
bo summarized as follows : — 

(i) The thriftless aud extravagant disposition of many 
of the agricultural tribes. 

{ii) The heavy capital expenditure involved in the con- 
struction and maintenance of wells and in a minor 
degree of canal water-coursc-s, both of which, but 
more especially the former, are essential to success- 
ful agriculture. Under this bead may also be in- 
cluded unrecouped advances lo tenants. 

{in) The precarious nature of agricultural incomes in 
this district, depending as they do on precarious 
river flood and rainfall. 

(iu) The rise of an enterprising and energetic class of 
traders and money-lenders, fostered as it is by our 
educational and legal system, and hankering as 
it does for land both as a source of income and a 
door to social consideration. 

(u) Our alien law of contract and the consequent ten- 
dency to regard the zaininddr as a free agent 
capable of properly judging of bis own interests ; 
a tendency which is exaggerated when the ad- 
ministration of the law is left in the hands of 
native Judicial officers of the money-lending and 
trading classes. 

(tt) The fact that the zamindar incurs debt in cash and 
has to discharge it by delivei’y of grain which 
may be and is credited at a depreciated rate. 
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PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


SECTION A — AGRICULTURE AND ARBORI- 
CULTURE. 


Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and 
Cliap t<r I V, A. irrigation, and for Government waste land ; while the rainfall is 
Agricnltnre and shown in Tables Nos. Ill and IIIA and B. Table No. XVII 
Arboricnltoe. shows statistics of Government estates. Table No. XX gives 
General statistics the areas under the principal staples, and Table No. XXI the 
of agriculture. average yield of each. Statistics of live-stock will be fonnd 
in Table No. XXII. Further statistics are given under their 
various headings in the subsequent paragraphs of this chapter. 
Land tenures, tenants, and rent, and the employment of field 
labour, have already been noticed in Chapter JII, Section C. 

Agricultural The months of the year are known by the following 
calendar. The, ^ ^ 

weather. 


names : 


Chetr, middle of March to middle of 

April. 

Visakh „ 

April ., 

May. 

Jeth 

May ,, 

J one. 

Hac 

June 

July. 

Sanwan ,, 

July 

August. 

Bhadron ,. 

August „ 

September. 

.Vbbu ,. 

September ,. 

October. 

Katik 

October 

November 

ilaghar ,, 

Xovember 

December. 

Poll 

December 

January. 

Magh „ 

January ,, 

Fcbruaiy. 

Phagan ,. 

February 

March. 


The agricultural year commences on the day of the first 
full moon in Chetr. That day and the eight following days 
(naurdta) are lucky days. 

Chetk. — Rain. — Two or three moderate showers are good, 
as the rail outturn is then better and the grain large, and 
there is less danger of the diseases kumjhi and tela. IFasse 
Phagan te Chetr, an na meweghar, namewe hhetar- “If it rains 
in Phagan and Chetr, neither the house nor the field will contain 
the grain.’’ Wind. — The wind should always be moderate. If 
strong, the grain is light and the ground dries up, and if the 
crop has been watered, the plants shake about, and the roots 
become exposed. The wind should be from the east to bring up 
rain. After rain, from the west to ripen the crops. Sunshine 
and heat should be moderate. 


ViSAKH.— -/fata is most injurious. It injures the grain and 
rots the straw. Wind should be hot and of average strength 
coming from the west. This dries the grain and straw, and 
facilitatee threshing and winnowing ; sunshine and heat ehould 
bo strong. In this month the spring harvest ripens, and is 
cut. 
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Jeth. — In this month the harvest operations are completed Chapter IV, A. 
and the crops housed. Weather should be as in Visakh. The , . eand 

hotter the wiTid aud siiyii the better* Arhoricultmre. 

Has. — Up to the middle of Har the weather should be as in Tte 

J eth, for some crops may still be in the fields. After the middle weather, 
there should be heavy and repeated showers. These are 
favourable for preparing the land for next harvest, and for 
the production of grass. The rains should commence in this 
month. The lemd should be from the east, the rainy quarter. 

Strong sunshine and heat are bad, as crops artificially irrigated 
are injured by the water getting heated. 

Sanwan. — Weather should be as in the latter half of Har. 

Bhadeon. — In this month the crops commence to flower ; 
rain is much wanted. The wind should be sometimes from the 
east, to bring on rain, and sometimes from the west to assist 
the maturing of the crops-. The sunshine and heat ought to be 
moderate. 


Assu. — Heavy rain is injurious to the flowering crops ; but 
a few light showers at the beginning of the month are of benefit 
to the rahf harvest, and injure the fehar i/ crops little. TFiiid as 
before up to the middle of the mouth, then west. Sunshine and 
heat should be moderate. The month is thus described 

Assu mdh nirdle ; 

Dihdn dhi'ipdn ; rdtin pale. 

“Assu peculiar month, sunshine by day, chills at night.” 

Katie. — There should be no rain, as rain stops the rabi 
sowing, and spoils the ripe autumn crops. However, it never 
does rain in Katik. The wind should be from the west, and not 
strong, as otherwise irrigated lands of the rabi harvest dry up. 
Heat and sunshine should be moderate. 

Maghae. — The weather should be as in Katik. Frosts 
night retard the growth of the crops, 

PoH,— It should rain in Poh, according to the saying — 

Wase Pohin mdhin, 

Katin dhhe merijami ndhin? 

“If it rains in Poh aud Magh, who will say my (crop) has 
not come up ? ” The less wind the better, as the weather is 
cold, and cattle suffer from the wiud, especially from the north 
and west winds. 

Magh. —There should be rain in this month. Gentle wester- 
ly breezes are good for the crops, as they bring them on and 
keep off kunghi and tela. The north wind is injurious, as it is 
cold and dries up the crops. The east wind, too, is hurtful, 
according to some, but not so according to others. 
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Agriculture and 
Arboriculture. 

Agricultural 
calendar. The 
weather. 


Phagan. — The weather in this month should be of the same 
kind as in Chetr. This is the end of the cold weather. 

Pdla fjayd singdlidn charhde Phagan 2Id!t, 

Turiun bhi ihulidn aattidn charhds Phagan Mdh : 

“ The cold weather went for horned cattle at the commence- 
ment of Phagan ; horses, too, cast oil their coverings at the com- 
mencement of Phagan.” 


The winds and The winds are the north-wind or pahdr ; tho east-wind or 
leir effects. pura ; the south-wind or dakkhan ; and the west-wind, called 

dhdiei by the people, because it keeps off rain, and so floors or 
knocks down {dhaona), the farmer. Bat mahdjaiis call it soni 
or the golden, according to village etymology, but the word may 
coma from suna empty, or sona to sleep. The effect of the winds 
is thus expressed ; — 

Dakkhan mele, pura wasdwe ; 

Dhdivi tvasdedn nun tcnnjdwe. 


“ The south-wind collects (the clouds), the east-wind causes 
them to rain, the west wind disperses them when raining.” 
One may have too much of the east-wind though ; for “ if the 
east-wind always were to blow, that were also exceedingly 
bad:” “ Nit ghule pura, oh bki hure se burn,* ” 

Winter and The winter rains are SO important that one is tempted to 
summer rams com- p^(. oq an equality with the ordinary summer rains, 

^ ■ When the winter rains are good, the rabi crops flourish, and the 

maximum outturn is obtained with a minimum of labour spent 
in irrigation. But the summer rains besides greatly aiding the 
preparation of the land for the rabi sowiiigs, produce abundant 
grass, and on this account should be held the more important of 
the two. Tables Nos. Ill, IIIA, IIIB, show the rainfall of the 
district. 


Monthh- state. A statement of tho operations of ploughing, sowing, and 
works”* reaping for each month of the year is given below for conveni- 

ence of reference. When ploughing immediately precedes 
sowing, no special mention is made of it : — 


Month. 

Crops for which 
plougliini; 
takes place. 

1 

Crujis sown. 

Crops cut. 

Chetr (middle of 
March to 
middle of 
April). 

i 

j 

1 

1 

1 

Zira, barley, gram. 
charol, inii.tiar, Mir- 
hon, poppy and 
saatif duting the 

1 latter half. Vega- 
j tables, turnips (for 
seed), and methra. 


* One more disticli, partly bcariii" on the weather, may be (|u<)ted. It runs 
thus ; — 

Tifarkamhhi ladli. rdjid }niil'.n JehAe : 

Oh wassCy ok ghar kare, bachan 7ia khciH jde. 

‘‘ If the cloud is like partridge feathers and if a widow eat cream, ilic former 
will rain, the latter will marry; this baying will U'lt i'lovo There aie 

several veisionn of this proverb. 
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ilonth. 

Crops for -wliich 
ploughing 
takes place. 

Crops sown. 

Crops cnt. 

Vinakh (middle of 
April to middle 
of May). 

i 

■ 

1 

Charri, cotton, s a n- 
kulcra, melons, rmedn 
and rice (in beds). 

Zira, wheat, rawan, 
gourds, gram (at 
beginning, if late). 

Jtth (middle o i 
May to middle 
of June). 

Cotton, sankukrOj rice 
• (broad-cast), rawdn. 

In latter half sati/a. 

Gourds and rawan. 
In second half 
china and tobacco. 

Bar (middle of 
June to middle 
of July). 


Rice broadcast, sanni, 
jowar, hdjra, makki, 
karigni; pepper U 
tratiaplanted at the 
beginning of the 
month. 

Rawdfiy tobacco and 
china. In first-half, 
charri and gourds. 

Sdffaii (middle of 
July to middle 
of August). 

Wheat, barley, 
and sarhon. 

Rice broadcast and 
transplanted, Jowdr, 
Idjra, til, mot ii, 
makki. I n second- 
half murtg. 

... 

Bhndroyi (middle 
of August to 
middle of 
September). 

As in Sawan 

In first-half, makkiy 
uidhy and china. In 
second-half, gram, 
turnips, sarhon and 
vegetables. 

— — — ■ — 

Rawdn ; in second- 
half 

(middle of 
September to 
middle of Oe- 
tobei'). 


V e g e t ables, gram, 
char a ly wasnr, 
turnips, sarhon. In 
seeond-lialf poppy 
and barley. 

In first-half kongniy 
cotton, makkiyrawdn 
and sankukra s rice 
in second-half. 

Kdtik (middle of 
October to 
middle of No- 
vember), 

Tobacco 

Poppy and methra in 
first-half. Also to- 
b a c c o in beds. 
Wheat, barley, masar 
churaly ziruy and 
vegetables. 

Rice in first-half; 
cotton, hdjmymukki, 
pepper, sankukray 
and ^07171 i. In 
second-half joivavy 

niothy viahy inungy tily 

and sugarcane. 

Magliar (mbldle 
of November 
to middle of 
December). 

Tobacco 

Barley in first-half. 
Wheat and zira. 

In first-half jowar, 
moth, mahy mung, 
and til. Cotton, 
sugarcane, pepper 
and sanni during 
whole month; china 
and tops of turnips 
in half. 


Chapter IV, A- 

Agrienltare and 
Arboriculture. 

Monthly Btate- 
ment of agricultural 
works. 
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Soils. 


Sikand. 
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Month. 

Crop.s for which 
ploughing takes 
place. 

! 

Crops sown. 

Crops cot. 

Poh (middle of 
December to 
middle of 
Jami-dry). 

• 

Tobacco, cotton, 
vegetables and 
sugarcane if it i 
rains. 

Zna. 

1 

1 

In first-half cotton 
and china. Sugar- 
cane, pepper and 
tops of turnips the 

I whole month 

Magh (middle of 
Jatiuary to 
middle of Feb- 
ruary). 

As in Poh 


Turoipa (roots). 

Phagan (middle 
of February to 
middle of 
March). 


Sugarcane, pepper 
t in beds, melons, ve- 
! geiables, china, 

j rawan^ and trans* 

! plant tobacco. 

i 

j Turnip^! in first-half. 


The soils of the district are, as usual in the plains, of three 
kinds : clay, loam, and sand. By loam is meant a mixture of 
clay and sand. The common name for clay soil is sikand or 
pakki in the trans-Ravi portion of the Gugera tahsil, and mat 
in the south-western part of Pdkpattan. A sandy soil is 
known as retli, and a loamy soil as gasra. In the purest sikand, 
however, there is always some slight admixture of sand, and no 
retli is cultivated that does not contain some little clay. The 
quantity of pure clay or sand, respectively, is so small though 
that it need hardly be considered. Sikand is the Hindu- 
stani ddkar. Gasra is rausli, and retli is hhnr. If well culti- 
vated, sikand is the best soil, and will give the largest 
outturn ; but with the system of cultivation now in vogue among 
the people, gasra must be held to rank first. Sikand is the 
only soil in which rice is grown, chiefly it would seem because it 
is the only soil which, when thoroughly saturated, will support 
the bullocks ploughing it up. Seed does not germinate in it as 
well as in gasra, and so a larger quantity of seed-grain, about 25 
per cent, more, is required. Owing to its greater capillarity it is 
considerably less absorbent than ^ojra, and water consequently 
lies longer on its surface before percolating down. The irriga- 
tion beds or kidris on sikand soil can thus be more quickly 
filled up with water than on gasra, and the zaminddr therefore 
considers that sikand can be more quickly irrigated than 
gasra. Sikand, however, dries more quickly. There is usually 
a sandy substratum to both kinds of soil ; but it is not unfre- 
quently much nearer the surface when sikand is the upper 
crust than when gasra is. This substratum is said to act as a 
sponge, and absorb the water poured on the land, and its being 
nearer the surface in sikand soils is one cause why more water 
is required. Another cause is the greater evaporation that 
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takes place owing to the non-absorbent qualities of sikand Chapter IV, A. 
which are due to its great capillarity. Two waterings of sikand and 

are stated to be required where one watering of gasra would be Arhoriculture. 
sufEcient. Sikand is of a blackish colour, it splits into fissures Soila. 
when drying after irrigation, and is very hard, as a walk across 
a rice-field will prove. The test of sikand, if one is in any 
doubt, is to throw a lump into the air. If on reaching 
the ground it splits into little pieces, the soil is sikand; if it 
pulverizes completely it is gasra. This latter soil is soft, and Gaira. 
of a soft brown colour when irrigated. It is excellent soil for 
all crops, except rice ; and is much liked by the people on 
account of the little labour and irrigation it requires to produce 
a good outturn. If it has not been sufiiciently ploughed, or if 
there is any admixture of kallar, it will crack too after irriga- 
tion, but not to the same extent as sikand. Sikand is common 
in the tract lying near the Deg 7idla in the Gngera tahsil ; in 
estates irrigated from the Khanwah Canal in Dipalpur and in 
parts of the canal-irrigated tract in the Pakpattan tahsil and 
generally in lowlying areas which receive local drainage. In 
the rest of the district gasra or loam of varying consistency is 
the prevailing soil ; when the admixture of sand is marked it is 
sometimes known as relli or hauli : but the latter term simply 
means light. Sandy soil is of poor quality and khip, burn, 
and resham flourish on it ; though found in light gasra too. 

The soil of the Ravi riverain is generally of more uniform and 
better quality than that of the corresponding portions of the' 

Sutlej tahsils. Soils impregnated with soda and other salts 
and known as kallar or kallardthi is common. It is often l-.ard Kallarathi. 
and clayey. It is found extensively in the Gauji Bar ; in part 
of the Sandal Bar bordering on the Ravi riverain ; in the 
tract between the Ravi and the Deg ndla ; in the north- 
western part of the Pakpattan tahsfl ; in a good many of the 
older estates in the Dipalpur tahsil which have been long 
under canal-irrigation, and in several riverain estates in that 
tahsil. When the kallar is not bad, wheat can be grown with Katar-shore. 
fair success. Other crops do not do so well. The seed is 
sown in such soils with a drill and not broadcast, as is usual in 
good land. Soil impregnated with kallar is highly non-absorb- 
ent. Dp to the present the canals have done very little dam- 
age, as regards producing it. 

As a rule, the soil of the district is of good quality and the 
people rarely complain of it. It is not unlikely that it has 
grown somewhat old and exhausted in the older canal-irrigated 
tracts, but there is no reason to think that any serious deteriora- 
tion has taken place. The vicissitudes of seasonal conditions 
ensure a certain amount of rest and fallow. 

With a scanty and precarious rainfall anything like system- Means of cuUi- 
atic bdri'mi cultivation in this district is impossible. Agricul- 
ture depends almost entirely either on artificial irrigation from 
wells or inundation canals, or on river floods [saildb) or river 
water lifted by jhalldrs (dbi). Even wells if unassisted by canals 
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or river floods are except iii seasons of unusually good rainfall 
a precarious and unreliable means of cultivation. lu tracts 
entirely dependent on them, cuitivatioii is generally confined to 
.scattered plots which are favourably situated for collecting 
local rain drainage such as it is, and if the district had to depend 
on its wells alone, it would soon become an uninhabited desert. 
With the exception of a comparatively few scattered estates 
varying In size from .50 acre well-plots to fairly sized villages, 
cultivation is confined to tracts which have in more or less 
recent times received river floods or floods from the Deg, or 
which are irrigated by the SutD] Inundation Canals. 

The inundation cauais Lave been noticed in Chapter I. 
Tlie dates at which they commence and cease flowing are 
uncertain, depending parti}’ on the rise ani fall of the 
rivers, and partly on tin- direction in which the main stream 
runs. From the midille of May to the middle of September 
may he taken as the normal time for the canals to flow. Under 
ordimuy circumstances they thus supply full irrigation tor the 
sowing and ripening of the khar'ij crops, though not seldom wells 
have to be worked to afford moisture tor sowing when they begin 
to flow late or to ripen crops wnen the flow ceases too soon. For 
the rabi crops the canals cun give only the preliminary flushing, 
ami wells have to be worked to ripen wheat ; although in many 
places wheat sown on canal water can with fair winter rainfall 
be matured in areas of .suitable quality and situati..iu. The 
system on wliieh the Government canals are administere i, aiul the 
arrangi.ments tor tlieir clearance, are described in Ciiapter V. 

'I'he inumlarion canals are doubtless nncertain. Sometimes 
they fail pisr in time ro mill tire harvest ; Imt for all that tln-y 
are mo.st essential to the prosperity ot the country irrigated by 
them. Tiiey havo c"!isi(lcrabiy raised the water-level in tlie 
\yells, among other benefit-.. Witiiont them the Dipalpur 
tahsil w’onbl be :is drearv a waste as tiie western portion ot 
Fakpattan. Camrl- water i', according to popular report, better 
than well-water tin- all crops except onions, melons, and tobacco, 
but it is held to be good for cotton and other plants that flower 
conspiciioasly, to water them with well-water just before they 
flower, as catial-w'iiti-r is too i^t. 

I’h.'^ greater }) 'rtio!i t t the cultivated land of the <ii.strict is 
watered from wells, of which there were 10,^81 in the district 
in 181*6-97 ; of the-e weie in use. The use of the loo and 

charsa is not known. Water is vniseil bv the Persian-wheel. 
IVells are iiiieti with brick-work, in which case they are called 
•pakka ; or they have uo sacli lining, and are known as fcnc/ia. 
'J'he depth of the well to the water varie.s from a few feet in the 
kmids and donas tilong the rivers to about 60 feet or more in the 
Ganji Bar and the Sandal Bar. The cost of a well and the area 
it can irrigate aiimially depend very much on the depth to the 
water. Tlie area :i well can water depends so much on the 
nature of the soil, the character of the season, the quality of the 
cattle employed, and the industry of the cultivators, that it is 
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not possible to say the area irrigated is so much, neither more Chapter IV, A. 

nor less. Mr. Purser found the average area irrigated in the . . 77“ , 

spring was just < 3 ^ acres per yoke, in fair average soil, with *A?bori^tnre. 

water 25 feet from the surface. This would give about 25 acres wells <'eneraV 

as the area irrigated from a well per annum. The area, liow- Area irrigable from 

ever, varies in different parts of the district ; fair averages would ^ ® 

be 25 acres in Dipalpur, 20 acres in Pakpattan and Gutiera aud 

15 acres in Montgomery. Including chdid-nanri and chdhi-saildba 

land, no doubt more than 30 acres raiglit be irrigated from a 

well. The cost of constructing a single-wheeled puAi/iffl w'ell 

varies from Es. 250 to Ks. 550. The depth of water, the cost of 

a well, and the area irrigable by it, are shown for different 

parts of the district in maps attached to Mr. Purser’s 

Settlement Report. In sinking a well, a hole rather larger Coustrncfcioo of 

than the proposed brick cylinder is dug down to the sand. 

This is called far. Then a circular frame is laid down in the 
par, aud the cjlinder of brick and mud, or in rare cases of 
brick and lime, is built on it. When this has got a few feet 
above the surface, the sand aud earth inside and under the 
chak are dug out, and hoisted up aud thrown aside. As the 
cylinder sinks, it is built up at the top. The excavation, after 
laying down the chak till the water is reached, is called tor. Ic 
is made by a class of men called tohds or thohas. The tola is 
armed with a broad heavy pick-shovel like an exaggerated kahi 
or kasiii. This he strikes into the sand or earth, and when it 
has got a good grip it is pulled up with its load by those above. 

When the water is reached the excavation is called tobdi. On 
the water becoming deep the toha has to dive. The work is 
very hard, and he is fed in the most sumptuous way. As soon 
as the cylinder has been sunk deep enough, the parapet is 
completed, and the wood-work put in its place. There is no 
fixed depth to which a cylinder should be sunk below the water 
level. If the chak rests ou firm soil, a smaller depth will suffice 
than when the foundation is shaky. In a single-wheeled well 
the diameter of the interior of the cylinder will be ten to twelve 
feet, and the thickness of the brick-work from eighteen inches 
to two feet. Sometimes in sinking a well, hard sticky clay 
occasionally mixed with kankar, called jillhdn, is met with. If 
there is much of this, it is found impossible to sink the large 
cylinder or kothi, and a smaller one has to ho sunk inside it. 

Similar smaller cylinders are sunk, when the water-level 

in well has fallen, or the bottom has given way. They 

are known as iachcha. The cost of sinking a W'ell which Cost of s,iuking a 

was 40 feet deep and one mile from the brick-kiln is given in 

great detail by Mr. Purser at page 91 of his Report. It 

amounted to Rs. 300-7-6. The account begins with an item 

of Re. 1-4 for gur, for good luck, and ends with Rs. 2 given in 

charity. A toba will be fed in this way : flour, one ser four 

chittdks ; ddl, two chittdks ; ghi, two chittdks ; sugar, three 

chittdks ; and tobacco, two chittdks. The labourers get somf* 

parched gram in the afternoon to encourage them. Wells Doubie-whcelod 

are built sometiinf^s large enough to allow of two Peuian-wheels a'int. 
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working at the same time. Snch a well is called tcdn. Its 
cylinder has an interior diameter of about 15 feet. It costs 
about one-quarCerj^or as much as one-third more than a single 
well of the same depth. When water is near the surface, 
and the supply is good, such double wells are common. Bat 
where the water-level is deep tenants dislike working at wans ; 
for the men working one wheel may be put to much inconveni- 
ence by those at the second wheel driving on their bullocks at 
an extraordinary pace, and so reducing the water-level below the 
limit reached by the buckets of the 6rst wheel. In this district 
wells have no springs. T’hey are filled by percolation. In 
some wells the water level is never much reduced — the water 
is then said to be pakka-pdtii. In some the water-level is 
reduced by ordinary working of the well ; the water in this case 
is called ubkds. If a well is not subject to much influx of sand, 
it is cleaned out once in 10 or 12 years, but otherwise in five or 
six. The cost is small. As long as the water is shallow, 
the cultivator does the clearance himself ; when it becomes 
deep, tobds are employed. Kacha wells are not common. They 
are found only near the rivers. Sometimes they last very 
well — four or five years ; but two years would be a high average. 
They are very uncertain, and may tumble in at any moment ; 
and sometimes do, just when they are wanted to mature the 
crops. From the bottom to a few feet above the water they are 
lined with a cylinder made of wood, or branches of pilchi or 
kdna. They cost about Rs. 20, of which a little more than half 
is the cost of excavation. Such wells are the only ones found 
in tracts subject to serious inundation, as it Tuatters little whether 
they are knocked in or not. The irrigating capacity of a kacha 
well IS but little inferior to that of a pakka well. 

The wood-work of a well is called harat. This is the ordi- 
nary Persian-whecl. It consists of many parts, the names of 
which are given in great detail by Mr. Purser. The size of the 
wheel depends upon the depth of the well. The larger it is, the 
easier work for the bullocks. The jora or horizontal and vertical 
wheels are made of kikar, but on the Ravi ukhdn is sometimes 
used. A jora of ukhdn costa Rs. 20 ; of kikar, about Rs. 30. 
The mdhal or rope frame to which the buckets are fastened is 
made of munj. Ropes made of dab grass are sometimes used, 
but they last only a month. On an average five mdhals are 
required in a year, and cost about Rs. 2 each. In kacha wells 
the mdhal is subjected to rougher treatment than in a pakka 
well ; and so seven or eight uuihals are used up in a year. The 
size of the water-pots depends on the depth of the well — the 
deeper the well the smaller the pots. Where wells are deep, 
there will be 11 or 12 to the hath of depth , where shallow, 9 to 
10. The usual number is 10 or 11. 

A jnciiZttr is merely the Persiau-wheel of a common well 
transferred to the bank of a canal, the margin of a jhil, or the 
high bank of a river or creek. A small pool is excavated 
immediately below the jhalldr to collect the water, and afford 
the wheels a suflScient surface to work upon. As almost the 
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whole expense consists in the wood-work, jfeaZ/drs are construct- Chapt er I V, A. 

ed in great numbers, and abandoned again without materially Agriculture and 

affecting the prosperity of the zamindars. On the banks of the Arboriculture. 

Deg river, which are high and narrow, they are in universal Jhallars. 

use. They are also frequently met with in favourable situations 

on the Ravi and Sutlej, but the cultivation depending on them 

in these situations is very precarious. On canals they can only 

be used for kharif crops, as they contain no water from October 

to April. In the case of an ordinary y/iaZZdr the water is much 

nearer the surface than in an average well, and so the jhalldr 

will irrigate much more than the well ; at least half as much 

more. 

A Tidviil, or thoroughly found well, has six yokes of two Waria-method of 
bullocks each. In some cases there are as many as eight yokes, working a weU. 
but the average is under six. If the well is fully yoked, there 
are, as a rule, more than one set of cultivators. In this case 
they take turns at irrigating. These turns are called wdris or 
bdris. The length of each bdri depends on the number of yokes 
and the aridity of the soil. The more yokes the longer each 
bdri, the drier the soil the shorter each turn. The length of the 
fcdri is generally six hours in Montgomery, 12 hours in Pak» 
pattan and Gngera, and 24 hours in Dipalpur. If there are 
eight yokes at a well, each will work one j,ahar or three hours ; 
if there are six, three will work duiing the day, the others 
during the night. If there are four yokes, each works one 
pahar and a quarter; and when the fourth joke has done its 
work, the first begins again. Four yokes cau keep the well 
going day and night. Less than four cannot. A well with six Area irrigated in 
yokes will irrigate about 5 handls, or fths of an acre of fair 
gasra land in 24 hours, when the water is 25 feet from the 
surface, but very much depends on the seasonal conditions ; if 
there h.as been good rainfall 6 or 7 kandls cau be watered. The 
deeper the water and the more sandy the soil, the less the area 
irrigable. About one acre of nikand could be irrigated by the 
same well in the same time, but less thoroughly owing to the 
slower rate of percolation downwards in sikand as compared 
with gasra. During the hot mouths irrigation is carried on only 
during the night. In the cold weather each homestead well is a 
small village in itself. The cultivators with their families, 
cattle and goats, reside at it. Sheds are put up for the cattle, 
and feeding troughs prepared ; fodder is collected in circular 
stacks made of cotton-stalks (called palla); the oratory or 
tharha is put in order and strewed with straw ; and every one 
settles down to five mouths’ hard work. And standing out ia 
a slushy field in one’s bare legs, a couple of hours before sunrise 
on a January morning, with the thermometer marking 10 
degrees of frost, opening and closing the water-courses leading 
into the little beds into which the fields are divided, is not the 
work those people would choose for themselves who are fond o£ 
calling the natives lazy. 

The area attached to a well, some, but by no means the WeU eultiTation. 
whole, of which is actually irrigated in any one year from the 
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Chapter IV, A. well varies considerably ; 40 to 50 acres is probably a fair 

average for a single-wbeeled well. In villages where wells are 

^rboricalture^ numerous the area is often a good deal smaller ; while where 
Tell culti ation Well Cultivation is Strong and canal-irrigation to aid the well 
plentiful they are larger. In sinking a well it is always an 
object to include as much low-lying land as possible. Where 
canal-irrigation is available in plenty the outer portions of the 
area attached to the well often cannot be reached by well water, 
or only with difBculty. The well cylinder is placed as high as 
possible above the surrounding land. In a well estate which 
gets little or no aid from canal iriigation or river saildb the 
kharif crops have to be placed as near the well as possible, 
in order to economise labour and water in the .summer months. 
The small area immediately round the well, locally known as 
Jidda, naturally gets more manure than the land at a great 
■distance. The cropping here is largely dofnsli. On well 
lands which receive a fair supply of canal-irrigation, those por- 
tions of the well area which are at a distance from the well 
will generally be devoted to purely canal-irrigated kbarif crops. 
The area nearer the well and the klda will be devmted to rabi 
crops. In a tract where scanty rainfall and excessive heat 
, render well-irrigation especially arduous iu the summer months 

rabi crops uaturally occupy far the larger portion i f the well- 
irrigated cultivation. In many parts of the district, rnore 
especially in the Ravi, well-irrigation and river water obtained 
either by direct .spill or by artificial water-courses or lifted by 
jhalldrs intermingle largely ; and in such circnm.stances every 
effort is made to supplement and, as far as possible, to supeisede 
the former by the latter. In fact in some parts of the Ravi 
riverain a well is regarded not so much as an indispensable 
means of cultivation, but rather as one for eking out the supply 
of river water when it is deficient iu quantity or fails. 

Canal irrigated The combination of canal and well-irrigation has been dealt 
cultivation. with above. Canal-irrigated cultivation unaided by wells is 

found chiefly in the Hutlej tahsils. It is carried on in 
suitable and comparatively low-lying areas which receive 
sufficient water for the sowing and ripening of kharif crops, or 
after a flushing (rauni) from the canal retain sufficient moisture 
for the sowing and germination of the rabi crops, wheat and 
gram, which are subsequently ripened by the winter rainfall, 

Suilih, The overflow of the rivers is called saildb . The flooded land 

is saihtfco, land. The area flooded varies greatly. Between the 
Kegular Settlementof 1857 and theRevised Settlement of 1872-73, 
a great and permanent decrease took place in the area inun- 
dated from 156,585 la 82,41 2 acres. The cause of this decrease 
is not clear. There may have been less water in the river than 
formerly, and there certainly had been a series of dry years. 
The Sutlej set towards the west, covering what was once culti- 
vated land with sand ; but this occurred in very few places. 
Something was due to the silting up of nallas like the Bakhil- 
wah and Ding. Changes in the course of the rivers were 
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probably as much the causa ns anything. In 1852, the Eavi Chapter IV, A. 

changed its course, going to the west ; and a serious decrease . 

ia the saildb took place in consequence in Gugera. In 1853 Arboriculture- 

the Sutlej canic-d away a projection of stiff clay soil on the 

Bahawalpur side uf the stream which had acted as a sort of dam, 

and the result was an immediate diminution in thesai’fdta lands 

of Pakpattan : and other similar changes may have occurred. 

Whatever the cause may be, the result was most disastrous. In 
many instances the abandonment of the greater portion of the 
well lands in the saildha regions followed on the failure of the 
saildh. This is a very usual sequence of events in the Eavi river- 
ain tracts. If there is one thing a Jat likes nearly as much as his 
buffaloes, it is a fine fat piece of siildba cultivation. The flood f/,. 

saturates the land and leaves a deposit of rich mnd. When the 
river goes down and the sowing season comes, he ploughs up the cultwa- 

land and puts in the seed, and then can rest himself till the crop 
is ripe. If the saturation has not been tbrongh and the rviuter 
rains are not good, the outturn will be poor, and it may be need- 
ful to work the well (if one happens to be near by) to bring the 
crop to maturity. Eiver flood water becomes available for agri- 
culture broadly in one of three ways — (i) by passing down 
creeks and old river beds (budhs) over the shelving banks of 
which it spills, flooding the adjacent low-lying allnvial land ; (it) 
by being headed up against the apes of a sudden sharp bend 
of the river; if the hank is at this point not too high, and the 
set of the stream and the levels of the adjacent land suitable, 
the flood water will overtop the bank and spill over the 
Ci-untry for many miles from the main stream of the 
river ; such spiil i.s lucally called a dhdk ; (Hi] hj cTJidrs or 
artifieial channels, whioh generally have their heads on creeks 
or ohl river beds. Tm flood water thus made available is, when 
needful, raised to the required level by fballdra The latter 
are generally, however, used on the high hank of the main 
river or of the ludbx. The principal saildha crop is wheat. 

Very few /liia* i/ crops are, from the nature of things, grown on 
saildha land. 8omptimi>s the land remains under water so long 
that it cannot bo cultivated in time for the next spring harvest. 

This occurs only in very low-lying spots. The floods of the Eavi 
are more beneficial than those of the Sutlej, and the silt deposit- 
ed is generally much superior. In sonm instances land is 
found along the rivers sufficiently moistened liy absorption, 
though not flooded, to produce crops wifliont any further 
watering.” This absorption or percolation is called vgdj. It is CX'',/- 
iigiij which is one of the causes of IraUnr. Cultivation by Aii (jhaUari) cut- 
y/iai/J rg lias already been incidentally de.nlt witli. In .addition tivatiou. 
to being used near rivers they are extensively employed on the 
Deg nala for the cultivation of rice, and a'so to some extent on 
local depressions (iods) filiad by rain water in the desert tract in 
the western part of Pakpattan. 


There is, properly speaking, no Idrdni or rain cultivation. Calrivation. 
In a few villages on the Lahore border there may be a little in 
good seasons. But there are numerous depressions in the 
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ground into wbich the drainage water of the neighbouring 
highlands pours, and in these depressions crops are grown 
without further irrigation. The area thus cultivated, and the 
Quality of the produce, vary with the season, in autumn til 
and moth are usually sown ; in spring, wheat and gram. The 
total rain cultivation of the district within village limits is only 
about 4 per cent, of the total average annual area of cultivation. 
About three-fifths of it takes place in the kharif. But though 
the rain cultivation may be s'’anty and of no great value, it is an 
entire mistake to say that ‘'drought, which, in regions that de- 
pend much on rain, form the chief cause of distress, is not likely to 
aSect materially the resources of this district.” There are few 
districts in which drought is more mischievous. Cattle die of 
starvation ; the survivors give scarcely any milk, or are unable to 
do any hard work. Dhagge turde ndhin — the bullocks cannot 
get along — is the complaint of every cultivator. The result is 
that the cultivated area is about half what it is in a good year. 
Then the white-ants commit serious ravage when there is no 
rein ; and the yield of the crops is poor. Besides, the unfortu- 
nate agriculturist, instead of growing food for himself, has to 
grow an extra quantity of fodder for his cattle, and support 
himself and family on what he can borrow or steal. Again, 
cultivation is so expensive and requires such large means that, 
if once beaten down, the cultivating classes find it much harder 
to recover themselves than in purely hdrdni districts. 

Table No. XXII shows the number of cattle, carts, and 
’ plough in each tahsil of the district. The agricultural imple- 
ments in use in the district are very fully described, and their 
prices stated at pages 95 to 98 of Mr, Purser’s iSettleraent Re- 
port. They present few peculiarities ; and it does not seem 
necessary to describe them here. The names of the principal 
implements which are constantly used in the following pages 
will be found in the glossary given as an Appendix to the 
Settlement Report. 

^ If possible in ploughing, several ploughs are brought to- 
' gether in the same field, as bullocks work better in company. 
The furrows are straight. It is quite an unknown thing to 
plough in curves. The ploughman should make his furrows as 
long as possible, according to the saying — 

Lami U8ii haliydn, chhoti Idwi hdr. 

“ Long tacks for ploughmen, short for reapers.” A plough 
will break up 4 kandls of sikand or 5 kandls of gasra in a day. 
On the 5th, 7th, 9th, 10th, 21st, and 24th of each month 
the ground is supposed to be sleeping, and it is not considered 
lucky to commence any agricultural operations on these days ; 
but, once begun on another day, there is no objection to going 
on, whether the ground is asleep or not. Sunday, Monday, and 
Thursday are the best days on which to commence sowing. 
Most crops are sown at once in the field in which they are to 
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grow. They are sown either broadcast or with the drill. In Chap ter I V, A. 

nnirrigated lands, such as saildba and bdrdni lands, generally in Agriculture and 

canal-irrigated lands, and where there is much hillar, the drill Arhoricmture. 

nail is used. In Ttallar soil, the object is to get the seed below Sowing. 

the mass of the hallar, which is found usually at the surface ; 

in nahri-saildb and hdrdni lands the object is to get the seed 

into a stiatum that will not soon dry up, and to shield it from 

the inflnence of the weather, which would often prove fatal to 

it in unharrowed and unrolled fields. On lands which receive 

well water (rauni) before sowing the seed is generally scattered. 

Some crops are, however, always sown broadcast. When the 
seed is very small, like that of poppy and til, it is mixed with 
earth before being sown, as otherwise it would be difficult to 
distribute it equally. Cotton seeds are smeared with cow-dung 
to keep them from sticking tosether. Some crops are grown 
from seedlings (paniri) raised in nurseries: such are tobacco and 
pepper, and rice on the Deg. Sugarcane is grown from cut- 
tings. In broadcast sowing the seed is held in one end of a 
sheet coming over the left shoulder ; the other end, after pass- 
ing under the right shoulder, is tucked in under the end on the 
left shoulder. Seed is not changed, and is said not to de- 
teriorate. A drill will sow nearly' one acre in the day. The 
crop of course grows much thicker when the seed is scattered 
than when it is sown with the drill, whence the saying — 
ydii nald muthi darya. 

Except in tbe canal villages, seed grain is almost invariably Seed.gram genei- 
borrowed from the kardrs. They give the grain at the mar- 
ket rate of the day, or a little under it, and whfn the harvest 
is completed, they are repaid with interest in kind, at the mar- 
ket rate of the day, or somewhat over it. A kardr gives, say, 

8 topds of grain and debits the cultivator with one rupee. He 
charges 4 pies interest per mensem on this amount, a rate equal 
to 25 per cent, per annum ; when Har comes round, the kardr 
makes up his account and finds, say, Re. 1-2-8 due to him. The 
market price is then 12 topds ; so he takes 14 topds from the 
borrower in repayment of 8 topds he lent him eight months 
before. 

After ploughing, fields that are to be artificially irrigated Harrowing— clod, 
are harrowed. The clods are broken and pulverized and the crashing, 
surface smoothed down at the same time that the seed is covered 
by means of the sohdga or clod-crusher. This is drawn back- 
wards and forwards by a couple or four pairs of bullocks, 
ani answers its purpose very well. The man guiding the 
bullocks stands on the sohdga to increase the weight brought to 
bear on the clods. Weeding is admitted to be a good thing, Weeding, hoeing, 
but is very rarely practised. Anything more disgraceful than 
some cotton fields can hardly be imagined; here and there a 
melancholy bush in a jungle of weeds. Weeding is done either 
with the mattock or the trowel. In the former case the ground 
is dug up as well as weeded. When the trowel is used, it is not 
uncommon to manure the roots o£ the plants at the same time. 
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The former operation, which may ha called hoeing, ia known as 
godi kariia, the later as chohi karna. Fields are not usually 
fenced near the village; and along roads where cattle are con- 
stantly passing, fences are made of branches of kikar, kdnl bush- 
es, thorns, — in fact, of anything that comes handy. In river 
villages fences of pilchi are not rare, where wild pigs are about. 
They are made by sticking stout pilchi branches into the ground 
and weaving smaller branches in among them. When young, 
some crops have to be protected against deer and other animals. 
For this purpose scare-crows, called dardwa, are put up. Bones, 
heaps of stones, strings fastened to sticks, are the usual scare- 
crows. But rustic art occasionally shows itself in the form of a 
straw man with one leg, and arms stretched out at right-angles 
to it ; gram, poppy, melons, charri, and wheat have thus to be 
protected. When the crop is ripening, birds have to be kept 
away from it. In the case of makki, and hdjra, a plat- 

form Citlled wanna is raised on stakes or fixed on the top of a 
tree, about 10 or i2 feet from the ground, or a mud pillar (hurji) 
is raised to that height, and on it a watchman stancis, armed 
with a khahani with which he slings mud pellets made by him- 
self at the birds-. Each time the sling is discharged it causes a 
crack, and the watchman yells. One person can watch about 
two acres this way. Poppy is watched with the khahani, but the 
watcher does not use any platform. Wheat, cram, barley, and 
moth are also watched, but not with the khahani, nor is the 
manna, in use. The watchman is provided with a long hempen 
rope, called tUdla, with which he goes wandering about the field. 
Every now and then he whirls it round his head and brings it down 
with a crack. One man can watch about 10 acres this way. The 
fields are watched only at night in Assu and Katik, Ph^gan and 
Chetr. The watchmen are mostly Machhis and IMenhs. They are 
paid 3 mans (topa), or about 2 pakka mans for each harvest. 
Keapers arc called Idica. They belong chiefly to the class of 
village servants. But they do not confine themselves to their 
own village. They go wheiever they can get work. The 
method in which they are paid has been already noticed in the 
last chapter. Reaping is carried on during moonlight nights 
in the last few hours before day if the straw is very dry, as the 
moisture of the night air is supposed to strengthen the stalk and 
prevent the oars falling oS. If clouds gather, great efforts are 
made to get in the crops, as hail is much feared at this season ; 
but hail is very uncommon in this district. Sunday and 
Wednesday are lucky days to commence reaping. As soon as 
the grain is cut it is stacked. The reaper gets his share when 
the crop has been threshed and is divided. He is paid from the 
dheri shdmildt or common heap. There are several ways of 
threshing. The most common is to yoke a number of bullocks 
together, fasten the one at the left hand of the line to a post, 
round which the straw to be threshed is piled, and drive them 
round and round from right to left. This is known as khurgah ndl 
gdhna, to thresh by the trampling of hoofs. Wheat and barley 
are first threshed with the phalha or threshing- frame. A pair 
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of bullocks are yoked to the phalha and driven round the stake Chapter IV, A. 

about which the straw is heaped ; there may be several phalhas 

at work one after the other, but there are never more than four. ArhoricultTire. 

One man is required with each, and a couple more with forks to Tiireshin<^. 

throw the scattered straw back into the heap. One pair of 

bullocks with the phalha will thresh the produce of a quarter of 

an acre in a day. They will work 8 hours at a stretch, from 8 

A.M. to 4 P.M. in the sun. Buffaloes are never used for 

threshing'. When the wheat or barley has been threshed with the 

phalha, the straw is shaken up with the pitchfork, and is blown, 

on one side, while the grain falls to the bottom. Many un- 

threshed ears are found, and these and the grain are called 

send. They are again threshed khurgah ndl without the phalha. 

Generally there are four bullocks in a row, and two rows may work 
at the same time. Each row is called merit. Only wheat and barley 
are threshed with the phalha. Rice, jotcar, china, kangni masar 
charal and zira are threshed by bullocks. The straw is then 
shaken and the grain winnowed. Moth, mung, mdh, and rawdn 
are treated at fipst as wheat is after the preliminary threshing, 
and, after being well shaken, are threshed by bullocks; gram 
is treated as wheat, but. both threshings are bji bullocks. Til 
is not threshed at all ; the pods open and the grain is shaken 
out; makki, saunf and dhania are threshed with sticks. China 
is often threshed in this way. A hole about 5 feet, wide and 
2h deep is carefully plastered. The thresher takes a bundle of 
china straw by the side where the roots were, and beats tlie 
ears against the side of the hole. Or else a piece of ground is 
swept and a log of wood put on it, against which the ears are 
beaten. One man is required with each merh, and there should 
be one man with a pitchfork ^or each heap. Eight bullocks 
will thresh two acres of gram, ^oicdr, charal or ma«ar, or one 
acre of rice, china, or kangni in one day. Khurgah ndl thresh- 
ing and winnowing should be carried on, if possible, when there iviunowing. 
is a hot wind blowing and a fiery sun blazing over-head, as the 
thorough breaking up of the straw and separation of the grain 
are facilitated by these circumstances. There should properly 
be three persons wuiinowing. One fills the chhajj and gives it 
to another, who shakes out the contents to the wind ; the third 
sweeps down from the heap forming below all the bits of stick, 
earth, straw and unthreshed ears, which are found in the heap 
after threshing. From the time the grain is cut till it is 
finally weighed, the agriculturist has to be on his guard against 
hJiiits, or demons and goblins. Fortunately they are of but Goblins, 
middling intelligence, and tbeir principal habits are well known, 
and so a goblin can be done with a little care. Till winnow- 
ing, all that need be done is to get the muluidtia of the village 
to write a charm on a piece of paper, which is then stuck in a 
cleft piece of kdna, and put on the heap of grain and straw. 

This is paid for by a fixed fee called rasidwahi. Hindus are 
said to neglect this precaution, unless there is a mulwdna iu 
their village. Greater care has to be taken when winnowing 
commences, Friday is the regular weekly holiday of the 
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Chapter IV, A. goblins, and if any cultivator commences to winnow on that 
Agricnltare and expect to have his grain vanish. When a fit time 

Arboriculture, baa come to winnow the grain, the cultivator.s and a couple of 

Goblins, chuhras proceed in silence to the heap, and a couple of other men 

stay at a little distance to prevent any living thing approaching. 
Then winnowing is carried on vigoronsly, but no one speaks. 
Ill the evening, if the operation is not complete, the charm 
remains on one heap and the other is carefully pressed down 
with the chhajj. Goblins are always asleep at night, but any 

■ somnambulist is nnable to do harm if this plan is adopted. 

When all the grain has been winnowed and the time comes to 
divide the produce, the same precautions are adopted. As the 
goblins are always asleep, or engaged on household duties, at 
noon and in the evening, one of these hours should he selected for 
weighing the grain ; this is done with the topa ; or if there 
is any hurry, the amount of a chhajj iaW is ascertained, and the 
number of chhajjes in the heap is found. The weighmau is 
provided with pieces of straw, one of which he puts down for 
each topa or chhajj. He must carefully avoid counting the 
number aloud. As soon as the quantity of grain has been as- 
certained, the ffoblins are powerless. It is not clear how far 
the people really believe in these matters, or how far they act 
up to their belief. But there are very few who do not believe 
most thoroughly in goblius being abroad, though they soma- 
times seem shy about admitting it. 

Manured laud is commonly called gorha. But the proper 
name is said to be nut hi. Some crops are always manured, 
such as tobacco and most vegetables ; some are never manured, 
and some only occasionally. The total manured area at the 
Settlement of 1874 was only 16,i58 acres, or4'4 per cent, of the 
total cultivated lanJ. Mo.st of the manured area was under 
wheat. Manure is supposed to force the straw at the expense of 
the ear ; and as plough-cattle have to be fed on green wheat, it 
is an advantage to have a thick crop of stalks. Manure consists 
of the excrement of cattle, horses, sheep, goats and human 
beings, and all sorts of refuse thrown on the village or well 
duug-heap; or of ashes, or of kallar obtained by scraping up the 
earth ou the sites of old villages or brick-kiln, or where saline 
matter appears in streets and laues. Buffalo's dung is consi- 
dered the best of all manures, especially for tobacco, as it 
increases the size of the leaves. Droppings of sheep and goats 
are usually put iu tobacco trenches. The tobacco acquires an 
acrid and pungent taste from this manure. The quantity of 
stable manure used depends much on a man’s means. About 
10 tons an acre is probably a fair average. From one to two 
boras, weighing about one maund and a half each, are applied 
to each maria ; that gives from 240 to 480 maunds per acre. 
The dung-heap is removed twice a year ; the cold weather heap 
in Phdgan and Chetr, for tobacco, cotton, &c. ; and the hot 
weather heap in Asa and Katik, for wheat. Such manure ia 
called uhal. A fire cf cow-dung is always burning at each well. 
The ashea are used as a top-dressing io» poppy, xira, methra, 
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and sag. Four hords go to tbe hvial. A hora of ashes is 
reckoned at a quarter of a mannd less than that of dhal. So 
nearly a ton and a half of ashes go to the acre. Ash^s are 
called suha. Kallar is applied to tobacco, pepper and cotton ; 
and to wheat, barley and onions. It is put to the roots of the 
first three, and scattered over the others ; as regards wheat and 
barley, when they are about J8 inches high, about 24 hours 
before they are irrigated, generally in llagh. Seven or eight 
\ords are put on one kandl. The people collect the kaltar 
themselves, and do not buy it. No attention is paid to the 
difference in soils in choosing what manure to apply. No 
manure is used, but those kinds mentioned above. Fallowing is a 
matter which is by no means universally attended to. In the 
wells with small areas, such as are found in villages where wells 
are more or less crowded together, it is largely dispensed with, 
more especially when canal water is available ; the principle 
then is to make the most of the water by sowing every acre 
possible. In the case, however, of canal-irrioated wells with, 
big areas attached, and in the case of many of the l>dr wells 
fallows are more or less systematically given.. Among the 
better cultivators,'such as the Kambohs, the area attached to the 
well is divided into four portions {pliirdna^) , each consisting of 
disconnected plots or fields ; of these two of a larger area are 
kept for rahi and the other two smaller ones for kharlf crops. 
A kharif ‘duA a rahi plot are cultivated each year, and the 
other two lie fallow. In some cases only two ph!rdnas are 
made up ; one lies f.illow during the year and the kharlf and 
rahi crops are sown in the other. As regards rotation of crops: 
on well lands which get no catial-irrigation the small kada tirea 
close to the well is to a considerable extent double cropped ; 
the area beyond this generally gives one crop in the year ; 
i. e., a rahi crop one year followed by kharif in the next. A 
succession of rahi crops can, however, be taken on the same plot 
for two or three years, but this cannot be done with the kharlf 
except in the case of maize and perhaps /o7r(!r, as kharif crop- 
ping appears to exhaust the soil more than rahi. Kharlf, 
however, does well in succession to raht on the same plot as it 
gets some advantage from the superior tillage given to the 
latter. The most distant lands commanded by the well aio 
cropped with rahi each year as far as possible, but short rain- 
fall, of course, largely contracts this kind of cultivation ; while, 
if rainfall is good, a certain amount of hardni kharif crops, 
mainly you'ctr, will be raised on the outer parts of the well estate. 

If the well lands receive plentiful canal-irrigation the low- 
lying area at a distance from the well is cropped regularly in 
the kharl/’ and that nearer the well in the rnli. On purely 
caual-iriigated lands a rotation of crops occurs in the case of 
rice and gram. In rice cultivation the ground gets very little 
air, in gram cultivation a great deal : so gram succeeds rice, and 
rice gram, and the soil is benefittod. The leaves and roots of 
gram are said to be good for rice ; and then, as the rice lands 
are moist, they caa be ploughed up for gram without any fur- 
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Chapter IV, A- 

Agriculture and 
Arboriculture. 

Fallows •» Rotation 
of crops. 


ther trouble us regards irrigation. Manured lands may be crop- 
ped harvest after harvest till the effect of the manure is ex- 
hausted, but most laud is cropped only once in the year ; after 
some time the land gets an extra fallow. Forced fallows, owing 
to want of cultivators to till the land, or adverse seasonal condi- 
tions, are in most places only too common. Owing to some crops 
not being off the ground when the time for sowing others ar- 
rives, the latter cannot immediately follow the former. For this 
reason, excepting cotton, Icangni, rice, nawdnh and mahhi, none 
of the kharij crops are followed by rabi crops ; and the same 
remark applies, midatia muiandia, to ch'mn, as a Icharif crop. 
Cotton may be followed by methra and sinji ; rice and sawduk 
by gram, chardl, masar and coriander ; and makki by all the 
raid crops. Kaugni is held to exhaust the soil, so no rabi crop 
follows it. As regards the spring crops, aarhon, poppy, tobacco 
onions, melons, methra and sinji may be followed by any 
autumn crop ; wheat and barley by cotton, /otcdr, moth and til ; 
gram and coriander by rice, sawdnk and mdh ; zira by moth ; 
chardl by saiodnk, mdh, and mung ; and masar by almost all the 
autumn crops. 


Manner of laying At a well, fully yoked, irrigating about 25 acres in the 
out land at a well, year, the land will be laid out somewhat in the following 
fashion. Three-quarters of an acre ot early china or charri will 
be sown to bring the cattle over the end of the hot weather and 
commencement of the rains. Half a hindd will be put down 
under vegetables of sorts. The regular autumn crops will be 
an acre ; or an acre and a half of cotton ; the same ot charri ; one 
acre ot china or kangm ; half a kandl of pepper and 2.\ to 3.1 
acres of jowdr, most of w-hicb will be cut for fodder. The regular 
spring crops will be 2^ acre.s of turnips or sarhon ; 15 acres of 
whtat ; and one kandl of tobacco. This scheme gives 61 kaiidls 
of intermediate crops; G ghonidos (or acres), 4^ kandla of autumn 
crops ; and 17 ghomdos, 5 kandls of spring crops. Often no 
china or kangni is sown in the autumn, and sometimes a couple 
of acres of barley may he put down in place of as much wheat. 
The crops invariably cultivated are cotton and jowdr in the 
autumn, and turnips and wheat in the spring. On canal-irri- 
gated lands there is no custom as to what crops should be sown, 
or as to the proportion of each to the others ; and cultivation 
on soAldba lands depends on the character of the inundation. 

_ . . , , Table No. XX shows the areas under the principal agri- 

cultural staples. 

List principal lu following list the names in English and vernacular 
cropg. of the crops principally grown are given. The botanical names 

usually employed are added ^ 
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English name. 

Vernacular name. 


Botanical name. 

Rice 


Autumn Crops'. 

1 HTian or munjl 

0}yza saliva. 

Great millet 


! Jou'dr 

Soi’ahnni vidqare. 

Spiked raillefc 


Bdjra 

Penicillaria spicata. 

Italiaa millet 


1 Kunqni 

Penisetum Italicum, 

M aize 


Mdkki 

Zea jiiavti. 

Sesamum 


Til 

Se^ 

amum orientale. 



Hath 

Phaseoliis acontifolius. 



ilar.g 

Phaseolus rnungo and Ph. 



Mill 

hid r, 

Pha:>eolus Roi hurahii. 

Cotton 


Kaptih 

Oo 

xsi/vium hcrbaceum. 

Hemp 

... 

Sunn or sanni 

Crotalaria jiiucea. 

3> 

Red pepper 

... 

Sunkukra or ainjuhar'i ... 

Hibiscua cannahinux. 


Ldl J^Jirich 

Capsicum fasfigratum. 

Sugarcane 


Paunda (kamdd) 

Snccharum oihcinarum. 

Melons, &o. 


Kharhuza 

Cucumis uieho^ cj'c. 



Autu}nn and Spring Crop5. 
China 

Ponicum miliaceum. 

Beans 

... 

Rawd)i 

Dolichos stn<sn$is. 

Wheat 


Spring Crops. 

Kanaf: 

Trittcum vulgare, T. 

Barley 


Jan 

durum. 

Bordeum hexasfichum. 

Gram 



Cicer arietinum. 


... 

Chaud 

Luthyrus sativus. 

Lentils 

1 .. 

Maiur 

Lens esculenttt. 

? 

... 

Methra 



Turnips 

... 

OonyUi 

BraSf-ica rapa. 

Rape 

... 

Savhon 

Sinapis Juncea. 

Tobacco 

... 

Ttiinbdkn 

^^icotiana tabncwn 

Poppy 

... 

Post 

Papavor som7ufei'Hm. 


Sauiif 

Falniculum vulgni'P. 

Cummin 


Zira 

Cuminum o^ctnale. 

Vegetaliles 

... 

Tarldri 


• • 

In autumn, guar (Cyavinpsis psoraloides) , 

vidudu-a (Eleiiftyne 

caracona], and 

saivdnh (Ojdismeiium frumpntaceuvi), all three 

pulses ; and hemp — i. 

e., hhang [Cfinnahis saliva), — and senna, are 

ffrown, but very rarely. In spring tdrdmira 

{Brassica frucal), 

sinji or trefoil (medicago'l}, dhanidn or coriander {Conandrum 
sativum), and ajwdin [Ptychotis ajivdin) are occasionally grown. 

In the following 

list the time of sowing 

and cutting the 

principal crops are noted : — 



Crops. 


Time of sowing. 


Time of catting. 


Chapter IV, A, 

Agriculture and 
Arboriculture. 

List of principal 
crops. 


Tims of sowing 
and cutting crops. 


Rice 


Autumn Cropn, 


Middle of April to middle of May in 
beds. 

Transplant second-half of July 
Broad-cast from middle of May to end 
of July. 


) 

$ 


October. 
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Time of sowing 
and cuiting crops. ra 

KaT7>jni 

Maize 


Time of st-wing. 


... ' Middle of June to iiiiddle of Angus: , 
.. 1 Do. uo 

... I Middle of June to middle of July 
... j Middle of June to end of Augiut 


Til 
A/oth 
3f u n g 

AlJh 

Cotton 


... ■' Middle of July to middle of Angnsc ... 
... i Do. do. 

... ; First linlf of Antriist 

... I Second half of August 

... ■ Middle of April to middle of June ... 


Sann or Sunni ... End of May to middle of July 


Sdnkuli'n 


Bed pepper 
Sugarcane 


Middle rf February to luiildle of March. I 
and middle of Ai>rU to middle of Jin.e. I 

! 

In beds middle of February to middle 
of March. Transplant about middle 
of June. 

Middle cf February to middle of March 


ilelous, dc. ... I Middlo'iflVbraaryio middlecf March., 


Chuia (1) ... 

( 2 ) ... 


Haiv-Cfh 


‘Wheat 

Farley 

Gram 

Chitr'il 

Ma.<iir 
Air I It i‘(i 

Turnips 

Sfirhan 

l\)!)aceo 


Poppy 

SauTif 

Zira 

Vegetables 


Middle of April to middle of Mav, if 
sown V. ith tirton. 

Adtuiiin and Spring Crops 

Middle of February to middle of 
March. 

Mitldle (»f August TO middle of Sep- 
t'ouber, 

Mnldleof Fehrunry to ]>iiddlc of March 
Middle of April to middle of June 
Spring Crop?.-. 

'Middle of October to middle of Decem- 
ber 

October and November 
Se])tembcr aiel first-half of Ociober .. 
Middle of September to middle of 
November. 

Do. do. 

Middle of September to end of October 

Beginning of September to middle of 
October. 

Iht. do. 

Secnrid half of October in beflp. Trans- 
])l.ant from middle of February to 
middle (*f March. 

October 

M iddie of September to middle of Oc- 
toiler 

Middle of October to u iddle of Janu- 
ary. 

September, October, and first-half of 
November 


Time of cuiting. 


November. 

Middh^ ot October to 
ir.iildle of November, 
September. 

Middle of September 
to middle of Novem- 
ber. 

November. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Middle of September 
to end of December. 
Middle of October to 
middle of December. 
Middle of September 
to middle of Novem- 
ber. 

Middle of October to 
middle of January, 

November to middle 
of January. 

Middle of April to 
middle of Sciuem- 
ber. 

iddle of July to mid- 
dle of August if sown 
with cotton. 


June. 

December. 

Aliddle of April to 
middle of June. 

Middle of August to 
middle of October. 

IMiddle of April to 
middle of Al.ay. 

First lialf of A])ril. 

Do. 

Du. 

Do, 

Middle of March to 
middle of April. 

Jan iia ry , February 

and Alarch. 

First-half of April. 

June, 


First-half of April. 
Do. 

Middle of March to 
middle of May. 
Middle of December 
to middle of April. 
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The spring vegetables are turnips, carrots, onions, radishes, 
methi and. pdlaJc. 

In the following statement is shown whether the crops are 
grown on canal, well, saildba or bdrdni land, whether they are 
manured or not, and the manner of propagation adopted, whe- 
ther by seed sown broadcast or by drill, or by transplanting 
seedlings or by cuttings. An asterisk in any column implies 
that that column refers in the afBrmative to the crops opposite 
which the asterisk is placed. Thus an asterisk opposite 
rice in the column “ canal-irrigated land ” means that rice is 
grown in such land. For mhi crops in the canal tracts the 
canals can generally give only a preliminary watering (rauni) 
to provide moisture for sowing ; but only such as can be brought 
to maturity by canal-irrigation are shown as grown on canal 
land. “ R stands for “ rarely.” 

Autumn Crops. 


Crops. 

Class op laitd. 

Mancked or xot. 

How SOWN* OB 
PUOPAGATED 

1 

1 

1 

d 

O 

t 

■1 

1 

<0 

V 

•j5 

< 

V. 

o 

c 

o 

do 

P 

« 

z; 

TO 

cd 

t. 

5 

o 

u 

e 

Q 

Transplanted. 

u 

•S 

6 

Kico 



« 




« 

« 

* 

* 


Jowdr : 

* 

• 




... 

« 

* 







» 

* 

« 




* 




Xangni 


* 

... 





* 




Maize 

* 

* 

... 


» 

... 


* 




Til 

* ^ 



♦ •— 



« 





Moth 

« 



* 



• 

* 




Mihig 

* 


* 

* 



« 

« 




Mdh ... ..4 . . 

R 






* 

* 




Cotton 

» 

« 

... 



* 


* 




8au>t ... 

* 

* 

r 

... 



* 

* 




SiinJcukra 


* 

? 




* 

» 




Rertpepper 

» 

• 



* 


... 

... 


* 


Snirarcane 











* 

Melons, &c, 

* 

« 

* 



... 

* 

R 

« 

... 



Autumn and Spring Crops. 


China 

1 * 

1 • 

... 

... 


« 

1 - 1 

* 


... 


Eatcdn 

R 

... 

• 1 ... 1 ... 

Spring Crops. 


• 

R 

• 

... 


Wheat 


* 

* 

R 


* 


* 

• 



Barley 


« 

* 

R 




* 

« 



Gram 

* 


» 









Charal ... 

* 


* 




» 

« 




ifattar ... 

* 


» 




« 

* 




Mefhra 


R 

* 




* 

* 




Tnmips 


* 

* 



* 


• 




Sarhon 


* 

« 





* 




Tobacco 


• 



« 



.. 


« 


Poppy 


* 



• 



* 


, 


Saunf 


* 



* 







Zira ... 


• 





* 

• 




Vegetables 

* 


* 


* 



• 

« 
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Rice grown on the Deg is generally transplanted. Charj-i, which 
is jowdr grown for fodder, is otten manured. Bdjra is scarcely 
known here. Sniinf and zira too are rare. Kangni is grown 
in the spring also occasionally. The seed of til, sarhon, poppy, 
and often of turnips, is mixed with earth before being sown. 
Cotton should be manured if possible ; so should turnips be if 
grown with well-irrigation. Wheat and barley are sown by 
drill on suildba and hdrdni land. 

Some account of the diseases to which crops are liable will 
now be given. Kunyhi is rnst. It attacks wheat, and, accord- 
ing to some, churdl and masar. All agree that barley is not 
attacked by it. This disease mav occur at any time from the 
end of the year till the corn is cut. It is supposed to be caused 
by a continuance of cloudy weather, without wind, sun, or rain. 
It occurs chiefly to wheat sewn late. Sunshine is the best 
remedy ; and as the west wind disperses the clouds, it is useful, 
but in itself it possesses no virtues. If the disease attacks the 
crops before the grain bas set, the ears are empty. If after, 
the grain is small. 

Kadur. — An orange-coloured rust settles on the leaves and 
stalk, which comes off on the plant being brushed against. The 
grain is not discoloured. The leaves are attacked first. 

Khwlru. — This is another disease of wheat. Only a plant 
here and there is injured ; the grain becomes small, round, and 
black. The disease commences in Chetr, when the ears are first 
appearing. I'he cause is not known. 

Valdi and kundi are names for the same disease of wheat. 
The stalk grows spirally like a corkscrew. If the ear has form- 
ed, it is also twisted in coils. No grain is formed. Only a 
few plants are attacked. Valdi is^used in respect of the stalk 
and kundi as regards the ear. Vnldi occurs in Mdh and 
Phagan, and kundi in Phagan and Chetr. 

Dhanak and. jahdar or gandel are said to be wheat that has 
deteriorated owing to some disease. Dhanak seems to be a sort 
of wild oats, and jahdar or gandel simply a weed which produces 
a small brownish-yellow gram, not unlike that of china in size 
and shape. 

Tela is said to attack all crops, especially tobacco and 
melons in Jeth ; wheat and sag (greens) in Poh and Magh ; 
jowdr, til, china, cotton, rnung and mah in Asu and Katik. 
Wheat is not, however, injured by it ; but generally the plant 
attacked dries up, and an oily liquid is found on it. This 
is caused by a small yellow-winged insect. The only remedy 
is rain, which is supposed to wash off the oil. A full account 
of the disease is given on page 487 of the “ Hand-book of 
the Economic Products of the Punjab.” This disease is also 
called sarem from sards, glue ; as tela is from tel, oil. 

Eadda is a disease to which melons, gourds, and that class of 
plants are liable. It occurs in Jeth and Visakh, and is supposed 
to be caused by excessive heat and dryness. The plant withers 
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away. The remedy is to burn bones of camels to windward Chapter IV, A. 
of the field, so as to get the smoke to pass over the plants. The Agriculture and 
name of the disease is derived from this remedy. Arboriculture. 

Bhakri attacks in Bhadrou and the beginning of Asu. Diseases of crops. 

It is attributed to excessive dryness ; and some say a sort of 
spider does the mischief ; a web like that of a spider forms across 
the top of the plant and prevents the ear forming. Rain is 
beneficial. 

Tukmdr or tuMamdr occurs to juwdr at tbeend of Asu and be- 
ginning of Kafcik. It is attributed to excessive rain and the east 
wind. An insect eats the stalk at the place where the ear is 
joind on to it ; the ear is thus destroyed. Cattle eat the stalks. 

The stalk just below the ear is called lakka or tiikla or ti'da; 
the name of the disease is derived from the name of the stalk 
and mania. Tukka is said by the dictionary to be a corn-cob. 

In tula, which attacks Jowdr at the same time as tukmdr, the 
ear does not form, but in its place a number of shoots are 
thrown out. The cause is not known. Only a few plants are 
attacked •, the stalk is uuusually^ sweet, and is used as fodder. 

Kcini or kangidri attacks barley, aud, according to some 
though others deny it, wheat, in Piiagaii and Chetr, and cotton 
and /otoa?' in Asu aud Katik. The grain of wheat, barley, aud 
jowdr turns black and is just like soot. Jowdr grains become 
long and pointed. In cotton the balls do not open at all ; if 
they do, there is nothing inside but a little yellow lint.. The seed 
is affected like that of cereals. This disease seems caused by 
excessive rain. This disease seems smut, and smut undoubtedly 
attacks wheat. The names of the diseases are derived by the 
people from kuna, one-eyed, because some grains are sound 
and some diseased ; and from hil, famine, and angidri, a small 
coal. 

Bdlimni or chittri occurs to moth, mdh and mung and some 
say to melons. It occasionally attacks sann. It appears in 
October. White spots (chiftij appear on the leaves. No grain 
forms. Only plants here and there are affected. The spots in 
the case of bdhinni seem larger than in chittri, but otherwise 
there is no difference. The name bdhmni comes from the 
custom of Brahmins to adorn themselves with white spots of 
sandal. The cause of the disease is unknown. 

Batur attacks moth, mdh, mung and fil ; the first three in 
Asu and Katik, and the last also in Bhadron. It generally 
occurs when there has been much rain. The plant shrivels 
up, and the pods do not fill. The whole field is not attacked, but 
only scattered plants. 

Most of tho above alfcctious mav bo callml diseases. The • • 

lollowing are more mechamcal agents in causing injury than to crops, and agents 
diseases. Wd : wheat and barley are damaged in Chetr by of such, 
heavy wind, hawa or wd. Khewan or Ushk is lightning. All 
conspicuously flowering plants are affected by violent lightning 
wben in flower, due possibly to the geaeratioa of ozone by th e 
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Chapter IV, A. electrical disturbance. The flowers drop off and no pods form. 
Agriculture and grain gets black, as in the case of zi'ra and if it 

Arboriculture, bfis set. One side of a field may be injured and another escape. 

Mechanical inja- The so/id?yVid or horse-radish tree is similarly affected. Kummi 
ries to crops, and occurs to Jotfdr, china, and kangni, and some say to rice and 
agents of such. melons. Jowdr and china are attacked in Asu and Katik, and 
kangni in Bhadron. A small-winged reddish insect, about 
the size of a grain of jowdr, appears and regales itself on the 
pollen (hurnJ,oT, according to some, on the ear and stalk, just 
below the ear {f.ukka). Of course the ear does not mature. This 
insect does not come in swarms. Very little damage is done. 
Kumma means a tortoise. The insect is round-backed like a 
tortoise ; hence the name. It seems a sort of lady-bird. Mula or 
ukliera is an insect that attacks the roots (hence the name) of 
tobacco in Visakh and Jeth, of cotton and pepper in Asu and 
Katik and of gram in Phagan and Chetr. It is said to be a 
kind of ant with a white body and red or black head. It is 
not the same as sionk, or the white ant, which eats up 
everything it comes across ; for niiiia occurs on flooded lands, 
and white ants are destroyed by irrigation. White ants do 
mucli mischief in dry years. Sundi is a green caterpillar that 
attacks gram and charal in Phagan and L’hetr. It gets inside 
the pod and eats up the grain. Toka appears to be a grasshop- 
per of a greyish-brown colour, which eats up the young shoots 
of all plants. Jackaiv have a great partiality for melons 
and other gourds. They also get makki and jowdr stalks 
between their legs and walk down them when they feast on the 
cobs. Rats are not strong enougli for that ; they nibble at the 
bottom of wheat and barley stalks when the grain is forming. 
Dovvn come the stalks, and the rats eat the young ears. 
They also injure sugarcane and rice, if there is no water about 
it. Farrots are fond of pepper pods, poppy-heads Jovdr 
ears, and sarhon. Croxcs devote themselves to jowdr, makki 
and germinating wheat. Deer {hiran), forewpines {neh), and 
hares {saiyar), eat all green crops. Pigs on the rivers destroy 
everything they c.an. IVild rnfs [hdr-hil In) are particularly fond 
of maize cobs. But they aud porcupines are rare. Not so 
tihjar. Tihjars are the birds called gollya in Ilimlnstani. They 
are very common and fly in flocks. Their breast and neck are 
brown, otherwise their colour is black. According to popular 
report, they appear in Asu and Kiltik, by which is probably 
meant that they then first attract notice ; and iu Chetr and Visakh 
their colour changes to black with brown spots. They eat most 
fruits and seeds, such as those of tlie karil, wan, her and pipal, 
and of jowdr aud bdjra. But in return they devfiur grasshop- 
pers {toka) and locusts. It may be mentioned here that fogs 
[kuhir] are considered rather good for crops ; and if rain conies 
on while the fog is on the ground, the result is as if laud had 
been manured. 


Remarks concern- 
iug individual crops 
— Rice. 


The method of cultivating the principal crops, with some 
remarks concerning them, will now be stated. Kice is usually 
called dhdn on the Sutlej and munji on the Deg. In Dipalpur, 
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the seed is soaked in water till it germinates, and is then sown 
broadcast ; twenty-four aers of seed go to the acre. The 
ground is watered and ploughed three or four times and harrow- 
ed. It is then watered again and ploughed up twice, and har- 
rowed while under water* By this process, called rafad Tcai-na, 
the water gets thick ■smh mud j the seed is then flung on it. 
The particles of earth held in suspension attach themselves to 
the seed and sink to the bottom with it. On the Deg a bed is 
prepared, and about two sera of seed to the maria scattered 
over it. This is covered with manure and irrigated for about 
a month till the plants are a cubit high, when they are picked 
out and transplanted. The rice field is thus prepared. Water, 
plough twice, and harrow. Water again, plough and harrow 
twice while field is under water. Then plant the seedlings. 
The land should after planting be kept always under water. 
By the Deg plant 16 aers of seed go to the acre, as one 
maria of seedlings sufllces for one handl of the rice-field. Seven 
kinds of rice are cultivated — safeda, ahalcarchini, ratua, sohan-, 
patar, nagoi, khasru, and mushki. Safeda, a beardless variety, 
with white ear and stalk of medium thickness, is the only kind 
commonly grown. The others are very rarely met with. If 
rice is watered just before cutting, the weight of the grain is 
supposed to increase ; but the grain breaks in husking. So 
people water the fields of which they intend to sell the produce, 
and not those they intend for their own use. Rice is reaped 
when the ground is dry, bound in sheaves and stacked. It is 
threshed by bullocks without the phalha. After separating 
the straw and grain, the latter is husked in a mortar by Chaug- 
ars, a wandering tribe stated by Cunningham (“ History of the 
Sikhs,’^ page 9) to be the same as the Kanjars of Dehli ; and 
probably the same as the Gypsies of Europe. They are paid 
two pies for every scr of cleaned rice, or 6 annas and 8 pies per 
man. Two men can clean from one 7nan to one man and a 
quarter in the day.- Rice husks are not specially applied to 
rice fields as manure. They are eaten by the Changars’ donkeys, 
burnt or thrown away as refuse ; nearly one-third of threshed 
rice is husk, so three sirs of threshed rice yield only two sirs of 
cleaned rice. The straw of rice is called prdl or prdli. It is 
considered warm and good litter, but inferior fodder, being 
devoid of strengthening properties. It is given to cattle mixed 
with green fodder. Rice does not seem to suffer from any 
disease. A plant called dhiddan is found in rice fields. The 
grain is red. The plant is not altogether unlike wild sawdnk. 
It is picked out and given to bullocks as fodder. Some imagine 
this to be rice which has deteriorated owing to disease. 

Great millet is sown either for the grain, in which case it is 
called jowdr, or for fodder, when it is known as charri. As 
already noticed, a great part of the crop is cut for fodder. The 
best soil for both is good gasra. The ground is first watered 
either by well or canal, then ploughed twice and harrowed. 
Next the seed is sown broadcast ; the ground is ploughed again 
twice and harrowed once, Be^ are formed, and the plants 
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Cliapter IV, A. wbich come up in about six days ai’e watered every three 
• "iTir ^ weeks. Good cultivators will harrow after each ploughing. 

Arboricultn^. Twelve «e'rs of seed are sown iov jowdr and 40 for charri, in 

Joicdr- Charri. each acre. Charri is used as green fodder; it is not dried and 

stored. It is sown either at the same time as jovdr or in Visdkh. 
In the latter case it is cut from the middle of Jeth and given to 
the cattle mixed with turi. About six weeks’ supply is grown. 
Jowdr plants are tied together like sugarcane to keep them 
from being blown down. They are cut down and placed in 
stocks with the ears pointing upwards. Then the heads are cut 
off and threshed by bullocks without the phalha. Jowdr stalks 
are known, whether green or dry, as in nda ; when green they 
are sometimes eaten as sugarcane. They are the best fodder 
obtainable, and are worth from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per acre. A 
bullock will eat about twice as much jowdr stalks when dry by 
weight as it will of broken wheat straw (ti'irt) ; say 30 sers per 
diem, Jowdr husks are eaten by bullocks. All jowdr stalks 
are luron or hangar ; names derived from tar, moist, and hdna, 
the stalk of sarr, which is useless for fodder. Turon stalks are 
juicy and good fodder ; hangar stalks are dry and useless. The 
rib of a leaf of a turon is green ; of a leaf of hangar white. The 
seed of a hangar plant is said to produce hangar plants. Nine 
kinds oi jowdr are commonly known, but only four are generally 
grown. The four are chichha, rattar, hagar and gummi. The 
other five are jhandi, chuhri, haji, hubi, mahhan and rarndh. 
They are mostly grown for the purpose of being roasted 
in ashes and eaten. The stalk of chichha is coarse and liable 
to become hangar ; so this variety is not usually sown for charri. 
The ear of chuhri is black ; of rattar, blue ; of mahhan, red and 
white; and of the other varieties, white. The ear of gummi is 
more compact and contains more grain than that of the others. 
Its stalk is turon. Kdngar stalks are, no doubt, caused by some 
disease. Jowdr is attacked also by tela, bhahri, tuhmdr, tula 
and hangidri. 

Bdjra. Bdjra is very little grown, hut it seems to be making some 

way in popular favour. It is cultivated aa joicdr : water, plough 
twice and harrow, then sow broadcast, aud plomrh and harrow 
as before. Make beds and irrigate about every three weeks. 
The field should be weeded in Asu. The crop is very inferior 
to yoiodr, as the stalks are worth very little. They are almost 
useless as fodder. This is the reason it is so little grown, and 
not, as the people say, because the birds won’t leave them any 
share of the grain. 

Kangn(. Kangni is extensively grown. The proper mode of culti- 

vation seems to be to plough up the land in the cold weather. 
When the seed time comes, it should be ploughed up three or 
four times, and harrowed each time but the last. The seed is 
then sown broadcast, and the field smoothed down. Some 
plough once after sowing. The crop is irrigated five or six 
times. About 14 sers of seed go to the acre. It is a good 
thing to manura the ground for this crop, which ia considered 
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an exhaastiag one. Good gaura is the best soil for it. Kangni Chapter IV, A> 
is threshed with a sticky or trampled out by bullocks without * - 

the phalha. Two varieties of this crop are recognised— fcawgraa Arl^^ture. 
and kangni ; but they differ only in size, as kangan is larger and Kangni 
coarser than kangni. Kangan is rare. The straw of kangni is 
called prdi or jirdZi. It is not broken up like ttirf. It is consider- 
ed good, strengthening food. The grain of kangni is used as an 
article of diet. The grain of dried kangni is to the straw, by 
weight, nearly as 27 to 7-3. Plants of tandla, wild tavjdnk, and 
kiira are very common in kangni fields; and the green seeds of 
the first two and the black seeds of the last are generally found 
mixed up with kangni grain. Kangni is subject to the disease 
tela, and is attacked by kummi. It is very rarely sown in the 
spring, in Phagan. It ripens then in four months. 

Por maize or makki, the ground should, if possible, bo Maize, 
ploughed in the cold weather and manured. It is then 
watered and ploughed and harrowed three or four times. The 
seed is sown broadcast, at the rate of 12 to 18 sers to 
the acre. The ground is next ploughed up twice and har- 
rowed once and laid out in beds. One month after sowing 
the field is hoed and weeded, and again if the weeds 
become thick. As a matter of fact maize often does not get 
all this attention. At sowing time the ground is watered 
either by welt or canal, the seed scattered by hand and plough- 
ed in three times and the ground harrowed. Not more than one 
weeding is given. The maize irrigated by wells generally gets 
manure, but this is much more rare in the case of canal-irrigat- 
ed crops. It is necessary to keep the ground moist ; and so it is 
said to be irrigated every fifth day, but the number of waterings 
is almost always exaggerated in the accounts given by the peo- 
ple. A watering is said to bo essential as soon as the cobs appear. 

The stalk of maize is called thida, and is good fodder when 
green, especially when given with the cobs, but bitter and use- 
less when dry, except mixed with green food. Maize suffers 
from tela and some say, bhakrl and Idhmni. But jackals and 
crows aro its most dangerous enemies. Two varieties are 
known — the dodfcan and desi. The former grows as tall asjowdr; 
produces two, sometimes three, cobs on one stalk ; the stalk 
is coarse and of a brown colour above the roots; the leaves are 
broad, and the grain coarse, aiud of a yellow colour. The grain 
of the desi is small and white ; the plant is from 4 to 4^ feet 
high, and of a straw colour just above the roots. It rarely 
produces more than one cob on each stalk. 'J’he yield of the 
dodhan is more than that of the desi; bat it takes three months 
for the former to ripen, and only for the latter. 

’I'il is often sown with moth and mung, or moth alone ; Til. 
sometimes with jowdr. Til is extensively grown on canal-ir- 
rigation and to some extent on rain. It never receives well 
water. After rain, plough, sow broadcast, mixing seed with 
earth if not sown with some other crops, and plough again. 

Sometimes the seed is simply thrown on the fallow ground and 
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ploughed in. On canal-irrigated land a watering is given and 
one or two ploughings. The seed is then scattered and ploughed 
in ; the preliminary ploughings are often dispensed with. Two 
sers of seed go to the acre. Til plants should not be close 
together, according to the verse : — 

Jau wirle, til aanghne, mahinjdi hat ; 

Nuhdn dhiydn jaidn ; chdron chaur chopat. 

“ When barley grows scattered, and til close together, and 
the buffalo brings forth a male calf, and sons’ wives give birth 
to daughters — all four are utterly bad.” Only one kind of til, 
the black, is known. The plant is affected by tela and lightning. 
When the crop is cut, the stalks are placed in a circle with 
their tops pointing inwards, and are left there for a fortnight 
with a weight upon them. This heatens and softens the pods. 
Then the stalks are placed on the ground with their tops point- 
ing upwards, leaning against each other, or a straw-rope. The 
action of the sun causes the pods to open, when the grain is 
shaken out on a cloth. Fifteen sers of til seed produce & sers 
of sweet oil. Til stalks, when dry, are used for fuel. They 
give forth a fierce flame. 

The cultivation of moth is very simple. The seed is thrown 
on the fallow ground and ploughed in. Occasionally the ground 
is ploughed up before sowing. Moth is often sown with til and 
miing ; 8 to 1 6 sers of seed are sown on the acre. On bdrdni 
lands the smaller quanity would be used, and on canal lands 
the larger. There are three kinds of moth : bagga, jhijru, and 
gardra. The first grows up straight ; the leaves are not in- 
dented ; it throws out no runners ;and the grain is white. The 
other two kinds throw out runners ; the leaves of jhijru are in- 
dented ; those of grordra are not. The "grain oi jhijru is white 
with black spots ; of gardra black with white spots. The three 
kinds are found growing together or alone. The plant is left 
to dry after being cut ; then collected aad beaten and shaken 
with the tringal, and the stalks aud leaves thrown aside ; the 
rest of the plant is then threshed by bullocks. The stalks 
and loaves are excellent fodder for cattle. It is broken up 
like turi. AZotd suffers from tela, bdhmni and batur. 

Miing is sown very much like moth. It is thrown broadcast 
on the field and ploughed in ; some plough before sowing 
and give two ploughings after sowing. The amount of 
seed is from 8 to 16 sers per acre. This crop is very 
commonly grown on canal-irrigated lands. There are two 
varieties of mung, viz., the black mung, called also bharung, 
on the Ravi towards Lahore ; and the green mungi, which 
is that found on the Sutlej. Mungi again is divided, accord- 
ing to the colour of the grain, into green and yellow. It 
is often sown with, jowdr or til, and sometimes with mdh. It is 
threshed like moth, and the stalks and leaves broken up are used 
as fodder. It is attacked by the same diseases as moth. 
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Mah is cultivated in the same way as mung ; the nsual quantity Chapter IV, A. 
of seed to the acre seems to be 16 aers. Two kinds are known, and 

the black or bharung, and the green or Icachua. The former grows Arboriculture, 
as a creeper along the ground, the latter npright. The pods of 
bharung are blackish-purple, long and thin, those of hachua 
greenish-yellow, short and thick. The grain of the one is green, of 
the other black. The dal of hachua is larger, has a better taste, 
and requires less time in cooking than that of bharung ; hence 
it sells at 3 or 4) sers the rupee dearer. Mah and ratedn are 
sometimes grown together. It is usually grown on saildba land. 

It is not eaten raw by human beings, and in that respect differs 
from mung. It is threshed as mung ; and is a good fodder for 
all cattle, and especially so for camels. 

The ground intended for cotton should receive two or three Cotton, 
ploughings on the winter rainfall ; but this is not often done 
except among the better class of cultivators. On well-irrigated 
lands before sowing in Visdhh or Jeth manure is put down and 
a preliminary watering given. The soil is then ploughed and 
harrowed two or three times ; the seed mixed with dung is then 
scattered and ploughed in, and the ground levelled and beds are 
formed. After one month the crops should be watered, and 
afterwards once every fortnight or three weeks, till the plants 
flower, when water should be given every week. When the 
plants are a span high, the field ought to be weeded, and 
again when the weeds grow high after the rains have begun. 

Kallar is often applied to the roots on this occasion. If needed 
a third weeding takes place. The weeding may be either with 
ramha or kahi. Less trouble is taken with the cnltivation of 
cotton on canal irrigated lands. Manure is seldom used. If 
the canal supply is available sufficiently early in the season, the 
land is ploughed once or twice after receiving the preliminary 
watering and the seed is then scattered ; the ground is then 
ploughed once or twice and harrowed. When the canals are late 
in commencing to flow, the ploughings between the preliminary 
watering and the sowing are dispensed with; the seed being mere- 
ly thrown down on the moistened ground and ploughed in, and 
the soil being subsequently harrowed. The flowers form early 
in September, and the balls after the middle of that month. 

Cotton is picked chiefly by women, who are paid in kind, getting 
a smaller or larger share of what is picke*d, according to the 
smallness or largeness of the picking. This share ranges from 
\ to averages ^ to It is determined on the principle 

that each picker should get as wages one ser of raw cotton per 
diem. Most cotton is, however, not manured ; and generally 
people plough only when about to sow ; and many cotton fields 
look as if they were never weeded at all. Sometimes cotton is cut 
dowu in the cold weather and the roots are left in the ground 
for another year when the plant grows again and yields a second 
crop; but the outturn is inferior, A plant thus cut down is 
called mudhi. It is well to sow cotton early so as to escape the 
frosts of next cold weather 
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In some parts of the canal-irrigated traces where levels 
are too high to be reached by the canals in the early part of 
the flow season, cotton sowing has to be done on well-irrigaciop, 
the plants being subsequ.-ntly watei-c-d from the canal ; on the 
other hand, where the canal supply i'ail.s prematurely, wells are 
used to save such of the caual-irrigateJ cotton as is sufficiently 
near. Three kinds of cotton are locally known: hazira or 
nerma, also called ratti, kurmi or kapdh, the ordinary kind, and 
tillar. The flower of hazdra is red, and the leaves have a reddish 
tinge. A field of it looks as if withered. The lint is finer and 
longer than that of kapdh. The latter has white or yellow 
flowers. Hazdra produces less than kapdk, and on this account 
is not commonly sown by itself. It is saiil to have been intro- 
duced by Major Marsden The fibre of tillar is somewhat fine 
and delicate. It gives the best yield. Faridkote near Dipalpur 
is noted for producing it. Uucleaned cotton contains about 29 
parts by weight of seed and 11 parts of fibre. I'he cultivator 
retains what cotton he w.mts, and sells the rest after having 
had it cleaned. He keeps the seed for his cattle. Cotton is 
mostly cleaned by kardr.i-. They are paid one anna for each 
ser of clean cotton they turn out, and can earn four annas a 
day at this rate. 

Sanhukra or sinjubdra is not grown by itself, but around 
fields of cotton, and the ground is not specially prepared for it. 
The object of sowing a single row of sankukra round cotton 
fields is not clear. The people say it is to prevent passers-by 
helping themselves to cotton. The pods, leaf and flower of 
sankukra are not unlike those of cotton. The fibre is inferior 
to that of sanni. Snnn or sanni is rarely grown in larger 
patches than a kandl. The land is ploughed and harrowed. 
Then the seed is sow'n broadcast. The plot is ploughed twice 
and harrowed after the secoiui ploughing. Fiity-six sers of 
seed go to the acre ; the object of such wholesalo expendi- 
ture of seed being to make the plants grow clo.se together, and 
so oblige them to shoot up. Sanni has to bo watered about every 
15 days. When the crop is cut, it is tied in buuule.s and soaked 
in water for 10 or 12 days. It is then dried, and the skin is 
peeled oft' and twisted into ropes. 'I'lie wood is used for fuel. 
iSanni is attacked by hdhinni or chit tn, but the harm done is 
trifling. Sanni with its tall and slender .shape, j eilow flowers, 
and narrow tapering leaves, is a pretty plant. 

Red pepper is planted first in manured seedling beds. 
When the plants are 8 to 9 inches high, they are transplanted. 
They are nob removed all at the same time ; but when each 
plant has reached the proper size, it is transplanted. The 
pepper field is ploughed twice and harrowed after each plough- 
ing. Then beds are made and irrigated. The seedlings are 
next transplanted, holes being made with the hand to receive 
them. After transplanting the crop has to bo irrigated every 
seventh or eight day. About one month after transplanting, the 
field should be weeded, and some manure put about the roots 
of each plant, and this treatment is repeated after another 
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month has elapsed. After the third, month the crop is weeded. Cliapter IV, A. 
When the pods ripen, they are picked every fourth or fifth and . 
sometimes sixth or seventh day, till the frost comes, when all the 
remaining pods, red or green, are gathered. The pods are dried ged pepper 
in the sun to keep them from rotting. The wood of pepper is 
of no use, not even for fuel. Pepper is another mudhi crop. 

It is cnt down at the end of Zdaghar. At the beginning of 
Phagan the ground about the roots is dug up, and manure 
applied to them. Water is given every 1-5 days. The pods can 
be picked from the middle of Jeth to the end of Asu. Weed- 
ing should take place at the first watering in Phagan, and 
again a month after. Pepper does irot suffer from any disease, 
but mida, wbite-ants, and parrots prey on it. 

Sugarcane is very little cultivated, principally on account of Sugarcane, 
the difficulty of getting a continuous supply of water. The 
Sikh settlers in the Sohiig Para colony cultivate it to some 
extent. Sugar (gur) is seldom made from that grown. It is 
used simply as a pleasant article of food in its raw state. The 
soil may be either slkmid nr gasra, but it must be manured. 

The ground is watered and phnighed up twice and harrowed 
once (in Phagan), and theu manured. It is again watered, 
ploughed and harrowed in Chet. Both these wmterings have 
to be given from wells, as the canals do not begin to flow by this 
time. Then shallow trenches are made, and pieces of cane, 
each containing a joint, are laid in the plane of the ground with 
the length of the ]iiece at right angles to the length of the 
trench in holes made in the trenches, at intervals of about one 
foot. The holes are then filled up, and the trenches watered. 

Every fifth or sixth day water has to be supplied. After one 
month hoeing and weeding should take place, and should be 
repeated afterwards four or five times, whenever grass grows 
high. About three months after the young shoots appear, the 
earth is banked up, about the roots, and when the stalks get 
long and are in danger of being broken by the wind, several 
are tied togetlier, so as to support each other. The above 
method of preparing the ground is slovenly. Good cultivators 
plough twice and harrow once in Poll and again in Mah. In 
Phagan they water, manure, j^lough twice, and harrow once, and 
again water, plough twice and harrow. Sugarcane is called 
ponda or paunda. There are two kinds, the sahdrni or Saharan- 
pnri, and the deni or Julluuduri. The former is the coarser and 
larger of the two. The desi is sweeter, softer, and more juicy. 

Cultivators sell a certain area under cane to kardrs who cut the 
canes and retail tliem indhe ba'.iir. A single good cane will 
fetch one anna or five pices. ^Vhite-auts seem the most danger- 
ous enemy of sugarcane. 

Under melons, &c., are included khira, tcanga and tar, eaten Melons, &c. 
raw before the seeds ripen ; kharbitza and hadicdna, eaten raw 
after the seeds ripen, and tori, harela, tinda, kadu, petha, and all 
eaten cooked. Kharbuza and hadwdng are grown on unmanured 
sandy soils, the others on manured land, g-ood gasra if possible. 

On weil-landa the ground is ploughed up several times during 
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. Cha pter l Y, A. the cold weather, and harrowed each time. When seed time 
Aericnlture and ^be ground is watered, and the seed sown broadcast, 

^boricnlture- Two ploughings and one harrowing are then given ; beds are 
Melons, &c. made, and irrigation afforded about once a week. One weed- 
ing, about a month after sowing, is enough. On saildha lands 
the ground is ploughed twice and harrowed once. The seed is 
then sown by drill. No weeding or watering takes place. 
Melons are often sown among cotton. In this case they are 
treated just as cotton is. From 4 to 8 sers of seed are sown 
in an acre. Eadda is the characteristic disease of melons. 
They are also attacked by chittri, and jackals are very fond 
of them. 

China. China is extensively cultivated both in spring and autumn. 

It is not generally grown on manured land, but if the soil is poor 
it should be manured. Some also scatter manure over the field 
after sowing. The best mode of cultivation is to plough up the 
ground twice, and let it lie for some time. Then plough twice 
again and sow broadcast. Plough again twice. After every 
second ploughing harrow. Some only plough four times and 
harrow twice, and some simply plough three times, harrowing 
after each ploughing but the last. Then they sow and harrow. 
From 12 to 16 sers of seed go to the acre. This crop requires 
constant watering. Fifteen waterings are said to be necessary ; 
but ten are certainly required. The people have a marvellous 
legeud about a Raja declaring china should pay no revenue on 
account of the quantity of water it takes. It is a precarious 
crop, especially in the spring, as high winds shake out the ri- 
pening grain, hence the saying— 

China vid wahina 
Je ghar awe tdjdpe, 

“ China, a thing knocked down by the wind, if it gets to 
the house, then perhaps { i.e., perhaps the cultivator may get 
something).” There are two varieties of this crop — china, which 
is white, and chini, which is .red. The former is larger and 
yields a larger return, but requires more water than chini. 
It is more commonly sown. If there is great deal of china, it is 
threshed by bollocks, otherwise by knocking it against the side 
of a pit or a block of wood. It i.s commonly grown as green 
fodder. The dry straw, called pmf or prdli, is eaten by cattle, 
but is not considered good food as it is heating. China is 
sometimes grown with charri. As less irrigation is required 
in autumn than in spring, and there is then less wind, china is 
more commonly cultivated in the former season. Tela and 
kummi attack it. The straw is to the grain, by weight, very 
nearly as 3 to 1 . 

Baicdn. Eawdn is grown in the spring, only for fodder. It is 

given to cattle while green mixed with turi. The land is plough- 
ed up twice and harrowed once or twice ; and then the seed 
is sown with the drill. Cattle are sometimes turned out into 
romdn fields to graze. The plants are usually pulled up, not 
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cut. When sown for the grain, which very rarely happens, the Chapter IV* A. 
plants after being cut or pulled up are dried Then the leaves a ^ ric^tare and 
and pods are shaken off the stalks, and separated by the chhajj, Arboriculture, 
and the pods are threshed by bullocks. The leaves are Rawdn, 
delicate, and would be destroyed if trampled on. When dry, 
they are used as food for cattle. They are fair fodder, but not 
good for horses. About 12 seVs of seed are sown in an acre. 

Te/a is the chief disease of rawan. Only one variety of this crop 
is known. 

Wheat is the staple crop of this district. For purely well Wheat, 
irrigated wheat the ground should be ploughed two or three 
times after rain in August; this, however, as often as not is 
omitted partly owing to short rains and partly to the indolence 
of the cultivator. Chdhi wheat frequently gets manure ; nearly 
always so when it is sown dofasU on a kharif crop. At sowing 
time the ground is watered from the well, and ploughed and 
harrowed once or oftener, generally twice or thrice. The seed 
is then scattered, and the ground again ploughed and harrowed. 

In years of short rainfall in August the ground is in many 
cases not ploughed after the preliminary watering, and the seed 
is simply thrown on to the moistened ground and ploughed in, 
the soil being subsequently harrowed. This, of course, has a 
marked effect on the yield. For chdhi-nahj'i wheat one or two 
preliminary waterings are given from the canal in August ; 
the land is then ploughed two or three times and 
harrowed and levelled in order that the moisture may be 
retained till sowing time. If the moisture left is sufficient 
the seed is scattered by the hand and ploughed in, if less of 
the moisture remains it is sown with the drill. The crop is 
subsequently irrigated by wells. .Pure 7iahri wheat is culti- 
vated in the same way, except that it gets no well irrigation, 
and is generally sown with drill. For saildh wheat the land 
when it is sufficiently dry receives two or three plonghings 
and the seed is sown with the drill at the end of October 
somewhat before well wheat. Not unfrequently, however, 
the seed is simply thrown down the unploughed land and 
ploughed in. Bdrini wheat is grown in much the same 
■way. A couple of plonghings and harrowings take place 
in Sawan, Bhadron and Asu, In Katik the seed is sown with 
the drill, and the field harrowed. Purely well-irrigated wheat 
is watered four or more times according to the soil, character of 
the season, &c. Wheat sown after the ground has been flushed 
by the canal needs far less watering from the well. A top 
dressing of manure is sometimes given. Wheat is not weeded. 

About one maund of seed per acre is, as a rule, used, but the 
amount is somewhat greater in the case of late sowings. The 
way in which wheat is threshed has already been described. It 
is considered a point of good husbandry to commence to reap 
on the ist of Visfikh, w'hether the crop is ripe or not ; but reap- 
ing need not continue. But all the wheat should bo cut before 
the end of the month ; for — hanakdn te kuujdn, mahnaje VtsdJth 
rahin, “ It is a fault (reproach) if wheat and kiinj are not off 
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Chapter rV, A- in Visakli.” Tlie average height of wlieat is feet. Four kinds 

Affricnitnre and ‘‘*’6 grown: PammcDi ami rani cr uiulci, both red 

Arboriculture, wheats; and daudi nivl white «L.,'ats. liatti. awd. glioni 

Wheat. are beardless ; the others Fire bearded. i'he benrd.s and ears 

of the red wheats turn black alien they ripen ; those of ddudi 
remain white. So does the ear of ghoni. i'iie ear of mtti i.s 
squarish, and does not taper; that of ^ aeniia/i is rectangular, 
and it does taper ; so do those of ddiiJf and qhnni, which are 
roundish. Pataman is tiie largest kind ; next eoiues rattl, and 
tiien the wliite varieties. Paiinnan requires more cultivation 
than the others. It appears to be the same as- the vaddnak of 
other districts. The gr.aiu of it is Oiiiis: iered more ^trenoth.ening 
than that of the other three, and will .sell dearer ; but well-to-do 
people prefer the wliite wheat, ir i.s the regniar custom to 
cut down green wheat, and give it n.s fodder ;o c.nf lie. Each 
pair of bullocks will eat up about one-third ot an acre of wheat, 
on an average, before tlie crop is cut. Cireen wheat is often 
more valuable than ripe wiieat. But rlie demand is very limited 
being chiefly for fodder for milch-cattle of n''u-iigricnltnrists 
in large towns and at fair.s. On an averai^e, tlio weight of the 
grain is to the straw as 1 to 3. In .some ddtuli wheat Mr. 
Purser found 4^ ser.s- of grain to 6i stiaw; but in the 5 feet, 
11 inches paiii-mnn tlu're were only 6 .vyi.s, 11 rhittak's of 
grain to 3o str^, 5 chittdk-s of straw The average number 
of grains to the tola is 3o-5. Wheat is very often mixed with 
barley, not intentionally, bat owing to carelessness in selecting 
seed. It is said that if the seed of wheat grown on the Ecg 
sailaba lauds is used there twice running, the crop deteriorates ; 
that is to say, if the grain of one liurv^est is used as seed for 
the next, the piodnce of the grain of tlie second harvest will 
be deficient in quality and qiiantiiv. ^Vheat is sown mixed with 
barley intentionally. This crop is called goji . It is also .sown 
mixed with gram. This crop is known as herdni. 

Barley. Barley is treated as wheat, but is corsidered an inferior 

crop, and gets les.s attention from indu.'trioiis cultivators. It 
cannot get any from the idle. Burley is considered only fit for 
horses: jaii kachche, fiakke,d‘idd(irf,j<) johnn tuiiydn. “ Untipe, 
ripe, half ripe barley, whatever c.xceiieuce (it possess) i.s only 
for horses. ’ The usual amount of seed grain to tlie acre is 
about one inaund. Dry broken up barley straw is considered 
good fodder. Kdm is the chief disease of this crop. The 
yield of^ barley in tdiis ui.strict is to that of wheat on the same 
area as o to 4. Only one kind of bailey is grown. 

Gram is the earliest of the iahi crops to be sown. It is 
cultivated in the mo.st simple way. For canal-irrigated (nahri) 
gram two or tlireo proliminai y flashings are given from the 
canal in August; as soon a.? the soil is dry enough to plough, 
the seed is .scattereil and tdongheil in twice. If the prelimi- 
nary fln-hing iias boeii deficient tiio spo;i i.j sown with the drill. 
Nahri gram is often sown flofitsli on lice without any farther 
fliisuiug. Gu .tailuh land the isetd is simply scattered and 
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ploughed in twice, the harrow not being used ; if, however, the 
land is full of weeds or grass it is ploughed twice and the seed 
sown with, the drill. Irrigation after sowing is considered 
injurious. About 30 si'rs of seed are sown on the acre. Dry 
stalks and leaves of gram are u-^ed as fodder. They are con- 
sidered injurious to milch-cattle, and little better than poison 
for iiorses, as they cause constipation. Three kinds of gram are 
known — the red, black, and white. The last is very rare. It 
is called KnhitU chhola. It is softer, parches better, and yields 
a better dal than the others. Confectioners use it to some 
extent, as the grains need not be peeled before use, as the red 
and black grains have to he. These last two are always grown 
together. Gram is not .subject to any disease, bub it is injured 
by lightning, and numerous insects and caterpillars. 

Churdl is a kind of field {lea. It is sown on inferior laud, 
and invariably on taildha land. Hard ground recently thrown 
up is often planted with churdl, as its roots are supposed to 
have the property of breaking it up and softening it. The 
ground is ploughed up ; the seed is then sown broadcast, at 
the rate of 16 to 20 wrs to the acre, and ploughed in twice. 
This crop is grown chiefly for green fodder. The plants are 
pulled up or cut. The dvy^ stalk and leaves are considered 
good fodder fur cattle ; but not for hoises, as their effect is tho 
same as that of gram stalks and leaves. The crop is more fre- 
(.(ueutly grazed green. Only one variety is known. Churdl 
is attacked by sundi. 

Ma-^ar is cultivated iu the Siune way as churdil. It is often 
sown on soft lar.d.-^, newly^ thrown up, free from grass and weeds. 
About 16 ecr.-i of seed are sown on an acre. Masar is not unliko 
gram when young; but tho leaves of the latter are serrate, those 
of ma-iar are not. The dry stalks and leaves of masar at e used 
as fodder. Some consider them heating, and therefore bad for 
milch-cattle ; others think them good food for all cattle, ns being 
sweet. It is generally grazeil given, il/nsnr suffers from fe/a and 
lightning. Main also attacks it. A plant called ardri, with pink 
flowers like those of a pea, and growing about one foot high, is 
common in tna-sar fields. It is said to twine itself round masar 
plants and choke them. Only one variety of masar is known. 

JUtlhra is used exclusively as green fodder. It is usually 
grown on saildba lands, but often as a dofasU crop iu cotton 
fields, 'i'he seed is sown broadcast, at about 16 se'rs to the 
acre, and ploughed in once. On well-lauds, after ploughing the 
ground is harrowed, and beds are made. The crop is watered, 
about every 15 days. After three mouths it can be cat; it 
should then be watered, and may’ be cut three or four times 
more, at intervals of 15 days, being watered after each catting. 
Methra has a white flower like that of a pea; compound ternate 
leaves, serrate, not unlike sinji leaves, but the side of the leaf 
furthest from the leaf stalk is flattened, and not pointed as 
in sinji. 
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Chapter IV, A- Turnips should be grown on good gasra land. In the hard 
A ■ nitu 8 and they do not grow to any large size. It is a good thing 

^L>rictllture. to fold cattle on land destined for turnips. The ground should 
be ploughed up, if possible, a couple of times in the cold 
weather, or early in the rains. In Bhadron it should be manured, 
but seldom is. It is then watered, and ploughed, and harrowed 
twice. The seed is sown broadcast. Two sers of seed mixed 
with the same quantity of earth go to the acre. The field is 
next ploughed and harrowed, and made into beds. The plants 
appear in a week. After three weeks they are watered, and 
after that once every 10 days From the middle of November 
the crop is used as fodder. The leaves are cut off, and any 
large turnips are pulled up. The leaves should not be cut 
as long as there is any dewon them. By the middle of Janu- 
ary all the roots are fit for use. According to some, turnip 
roots given to cattlo in Maghar (November-December) make 
them sick. Turnips grow to a great size sometimes ; and gene- 
rally are chopped up. They are considered poor food, — what 
rice is to man. They are much inferior to charri as fodder. 
However, they are filling, and are extensively cultivated. 
Turnips are sliced, dried, and stored for human food. Only one 
variety, the red, is common, though the white is occasionally 
grown. Tela is the principal disease. Some say chittri attacks 
turnips. Others assert that, if turnips are sown in Bhadron, 
mosquitoes destroy them. It is possible. On saildba lands two 
ploughings are given. The seed is sown broadcast mixed with 
earth, and the ground is then harrowed. Turnips if allowed 
to grow up produce flowers, and the crop then resembles sarhon. 
If the seeds produced are sown subsequently, the bulbs of the 
resulting crop will be smaller than those of its predecessor, and 
if the process is repeated the crop ultimately produced will be 
mrhon. 'To obtain turnip seed tho turnip tops and the lower 
portions of the bulbs are cut off ; they are then called dhak and 
are transplanted. Tho seed obtained from such plants will 
when sown produce turnips, 

Sarhon. Sarhon is grown either as fodder for cattle or for its seed, 

of which bitter oil is made. Bixteen sers of seed yield 4 sers of 
oil. The refuse or oil-cake (khnl) is given to cattle. This 
crop is often sown with wheat and gram, when it is treated, 
as regards cultivation, as they are. When grown by itself the 
ground is ploughed twice and harrowed. 'L’he seed, 2 aers to 
the acre, mixed with the same quantity of earth, is sown broad- 
cast. The ground is then ploughed and harrowed, and beds 
are formed. A watering is at once given, and afterwards 
repeated at intervals of from 10 to 15 days. When u.sed a.s 
fodder as is generally the ca,se sarhiin- is treated ranch as turnips. 
It should be cut down before or very early in Magh, or it will 
not yield a second crop. If well-irrigated and manured, a 
second crop can be obtained from plants so cut down. Sarhon 
suffers from the tela in Poh and Magh. When the grain sets 
parrots eat it. Only one variety is known. 
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Tobacco is a crop on which a great deal of labour has to 
be spent. Towards the end of October the seed-bed is pre- 
pared. It is manured and dug up with the Tiahi, and the earth 
is finely pulverized. Two chittdks of seed are mixed with as 
much earth, and gently scattered over a seed-bed, one maria in 
extent. This will supply plants for two kanals, when planted 
out. The seed is then rubbed in with the hand or thoru-bushes. 
Manure is scattered over the bed and water is given ; or the 
manure may be scattered on the water. The seedlings are 
watered every 15 days. When the nights get cold, they are 
covered with screens or leafy branches of trees. The north 
side of the bed is screened completely, and the west side par- 
tially. In Katik the preparation of the tobacco field com- 
mences. Manure is put on the ground to the height of about 
4 inches. Water is turned on, and the field ploughed twice 
and harrowed. The ploughing and harrowing are repeated in 
Maghar, Poh, and Magh. In Phagan, trenches about 15 inches 
deep and broad, with ridges of the same breadth, are made 
■with thejandra and dressed with the Jcahi. They are filled with 
water ; and the seedlings taken from the nursery are planted at 
intervals of 18 inches, about 6 inches from the top, on the sides 
of the ridges. The trenches are filled with water about once a 
week. One month after transplanting the ground is weeded, 
and a little fcattar put at the roots of each plant, This treat- 
ment is repeated at intervals of 20 days to four weeks. At the 
last weeding, some hoe with the kahi and put goat’s dung in 
the trenches. The flower is nipped off all plants, except those 
reserved for seed. This makes the leaves spread, and prevents 
the plant growing tall. When no more leaves form, the plants 
are cut down with the ddtri, and left on the ground three days, 
during which they are constantly turned. Then a hole, big 
enough to hold the crop, is dug in the earth; the leaves are put 
in, covered with grass and earth, aud left for 10 or 15 days. 
Next they are taken out, the stalks and hard ribs are removed, 
and the leaves dried in the shade, and then made into twists, 
called cuhbs. Stripping tobacco is called c/ihildi, and the per- 
son (generally a kam'ui) who does the stripping and twisting, is 
paid usually five subhs for each hundred he prepares, or two or 
three subhs for working till noon ; sometimes he gets 4 sera 
per man of tobacco prepared. It is very necessary to water 
tobacco just before cutting it, as otherwise it loses seriously in 
weight. It is not usual to mix tobacco with gur, nor are the 
stalks burned, and the ashes added to the mixture. Only 
one kind of tobacco, the desi or indigenous, is known. The 
disease from which tobacco suffers is tela. Its roots too are 
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Poppy is not grown to any great extent, in fact not sufli- Poppy, 
ciently to supply the local demand for opium. Its cultivation is 
prohibited except in the Gugera tabsil. It requires a good 
gasra soil, well manured. The proper mode of cultivation is as 
follows : manure the land, water, plough seven or eight times, 
harrowing after each ploughing. Take 4 nhUtdks of seed for 
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eseh kanal, and mix with two sei‘x of earth, and sow broadcast. 
Before sowing- be Is are formed ; and the seed is either covered 
by dragging thorns over the beds or by rubbing the surface of 
tlie ground with the hand. The grou'ul is watere-1 every 8tli 
or 10th day tiK the plants are a foot 07 so high, after that every 
1.5 days. At that time the field is weeded -uhth the hand or the 
point of the ddlrl, and ashes are .scattered over the plants. It is 
sometimes necessary to weed again after a mouth ; and a third 
weeding may take place after the same interval. As soon as 
the heads form, the field has to be watched all day to preserve 
it from parrots. The heads are fit to be cut about the middle 
of March. Irrigation shoul.l then cease, as it is injurious. 
The poppy-heads are cut in the afternoon with a three-bladed 
instrument called nistar, not unlike a pen for ruling music 
lines. Two cuts of three incisions each are made from the 
bottom to the top of the head. These are repeated three times 
at intervals of four or five days. Tne crule opium is scrap- 
ed off with a knife next morning. When required for 
use, the crude opium is di.«aolved in water; the impurities 
contained in it settle. The water is strained off and 

eva-torattd in an iron vessel. The opium is then removed 
from the pan. Pour orop.s are n^ed for inakiug pcs.'. The 
eeC'ls afford an oil with which people aooiiir, themselvee, 
iind Hindus on fast d;>ys make little cakes t'f tliem included iu 
the phloJidr or food lawful ou such occasions. The poppy head 
is made up exactly of equal parts of seed -and shell. The for- 
mer sells at ifs. 10 aud the latter at Us. 40 per inaund. 'Pwo 
kinds of poppy are grown, the white and red or hn:idra. The 
seed and flower of the former is white ; the flower of the 

latter is red, and the seed black. The opium of the ha:idr<t 

is mure intoxicating than that obtained from the white 
variety. Its seeds are slightly bitter; those of the white 

poppy are sweet, aud are the more generally used. Alter 

the heads have been cut off, the poppy stalks are left to 
rot ou the ground. Poppy does not appear to suffer from 
any disease except tela; but doer and hares eat the young 
plants, and parrots are very fond of the heads. I'wo or three 
kauals are the outside area sown by any one cultivator with 
poppy. 

Zira is cultivated iu only a few villages, such as iu Man- 
charian, Dharmewala, aud Daula Puklita near Dipalpur, aud 
.vaun/ is still rarer. It is needless to describe the way in which 
they are gi’own. The same remark applies to the cultivation 
of vegetables, which are found only iu very small patches, and 
belong more to the domain of the kitchen-garden than of 
agriculture. 

Table No. XXI shows the estimacod average yield iu sirs 
per aero of each of the principal staples. Mr. Purser, who 
carried out the settlement of 1872-73, devoted much attention 
to this subject. After pointing out the difficulty of obtaining 
any trustworthy data he continues : — 
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“ Concerning a fc'-v croprf I Lave been able to form an opinion, partly from 
actual experiment and partly from encpury; and I will state what 1 think the 
outcmm on an acre uf average seil. Avheu the crop has been fairh' cultivated, and 
has not suffered from, or beuetited by, an imusiial seasuo. Iirigated wheat pro- 
duces lb maunds, ur about l.oUO lbs. per acre. Barley, by all accounts, jjroduces 
one-quarter more tnaii wheat so it ought to j'ield 20 maunds, but it does not get 
as good treatment, and may not produce so much. Bice gives 17 or 18 maunds, 
of cleaned grain. produces 14 maunds per acre j but the outturn varies 

very much. I would put the yield of chhia at 12 maunds. Cocron produces 

6 maunds or, roughly speaking, 120 lbs. of cleaned hbre. Lieutenant Elxihin- 
stone puts the yield at 12 maunds or 240 lbs. of cleaned fibre. I believe that 
new land on the Ravi will produce mat much, and 10 maunds on the Sutlej ; 
hut in a couple of years the outturn falls off by at least one-half. Poppy pio- 
duces 6 of opium, or 3 maunds of po^t and 3 maunds of seed. Tobacco 

produces 25 maunds of green plants, which will dry down to about maunds. 

An acre of turnips sells for Bs. 24, Lieutenant Elphinstone s^ivs they sold nr 
1,000 to 3.200 Iba pur rupee. Assuming the highest piicc now, tlie yield, 
would be nearly 17 tons, about one-half l-ss than the Enalisli average inclminig 
tops in both cases. Bur I doubt if 3 maunds are produced in the umrla. As 
I’egards orlier crops I can aive no opinion that would be of much value.’’ 

The subject of tlip average yiold of the main agricultural 
staples was fully dealt witli iu the assessment reports prepared 
during the late sottlf-ment, aud was also noticed iu the Final 
Report. Reference may be made to these. The appended 
statement shows the aver.age yields assumed for assessment 
purposes in the different tahs'ils lu standard sers per acre. 
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Jowar 

s 

J 

Nalu-i 


200 

8ailab 

200 

200 

120 to lOu: 


( 

Bdrani 


100 

lOU 


( 

Cliiihi and eh;ihi-nahri ... 



240 

Kangni 

J 

balin’ 

••• i 


200 

120 


( 

Bfirani ... , . 



100 


( 

Cli-'lii and chahi-nahri . . 

i 


200 to 340 

Chma 

\ 

Xahri 

... 1 


200 

> 

Sail.'ib 



120 


( 

Bardni 



llio 


/ 

" } 

Nahri 



ICO 

Moth 

S.ii!;ib 



180 


Ib'bdlli 



80 


( 

Nahri 



lOO to 120 

Mung 

Sailiib 



140 


( 

Btirani ... , . 

... j 


SO) 


4i0 to Olio 
520 to G40 

210 to 4lXl 
200 to 300 
100 


100 

100 

240 

200 

120 

100 

280 to 320 
200 
120 
100 

too 

SO 

120 

140 

80 



Chapter IV, A. 

Agriculture and 
Arboriculture. 

Average yielr]. 


Production a n 
consumption of food- 
grains. 
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Crop. 

Clase of cultivation. 


1 

& 

'•=5 

5 

"S 



Kabri 




160 

140 

Mash 

T 

Sailab 




ICO to 180 

140 


1 

Baraiii 


... 

... 

80 

80 


( 

Nahri 



.. 

80 to 120 

100 to 120 

Til 

) 

Sailib 


so 

80 

SO 

80 


( 

Baraiii 


So 

60 

GO 

60 



Cliahi anti chahi-nahri 


ISO 

20u 

ISO to 240 

180 to 240 

CotroTi 

■■ \ 

Nahri 



120 

140 to 180 

140 to 200 


1 

Saihib 


ioo 

120 

SO 

80 


r 

Chahi and chiihi-nahri 


300, 400 to 

320 to 400 

320 to 420 


i 




4S0 



Wheat 

.. 'I 

Xahri 



320 

240 to 300 

240 to 300 


i 

Saihib 


2S0 

320 

220 to 260 

300 



Baraiii ,,, 


2S0 

200 

160 to 200 

160 to 180 


r 

Chahi ami cliahi-uahri 

... 

HX' 

400 to 

400 to 480 

400 to 520 


I 




4S0 



Bariev 

• ■i 

Nahri 

... 

... 

320 

260 to 320 

200 to 320 


i 

Sailab 


2.S0 

320 

243 to 280 

320 



Barani 


2S0 

200 

180 to 220 

180 to 200 


( 

Xaliri 

...1 

• • . 

480 

280 to 300 

260 to 340 

Cram 

.. ) 

Sailiib 

1 

240 

240 

220 to 260 

240 


( 

Barani 


240 



240 

200 to 240 

200 to 220 


In tlii 3 case of tahsils Dipalpur and Pakpattan irrigated 
turnips were valued at Rs. 20, sugarcane at Rsi, 160, tobacco 
at Rs. 25, and other miscellaneous crops at Rs. 16 per acre. 
In Montgomery and Gugera turnips were valued at Rs. 24 per 
acre, and all crops other than those dealt with above at Rs. 16 
per acre in Montgomery and Rs. 20 in Gugera. 


The average consumption of food per head has already been 
noticed at page 09. The total consumption of food-grains by 
the population of the district as estimated in 1873 for the pur- 

of the Famine Re- 


poses 

port, is shown in mannds 
in the margin. The figures 
are based upon an estimated 
population of 359,437 souls. 
Ou the other hand, the 
average consumption per 
head is believed to have 
been over-estimated. A rough estimate of the total production, 
exports and imports of food-grains was also framed at the 
same time ; and it was stated (page 152, Famine Report) that 
there was on an average an annual surplus of 1,295,000 maunda 
of wheat alone available for exportation to Multan and Lahore 
for transport to Sindh, Calcutta, and Bombay. Part of the 


^ • Agricul- 1 , 

itS.ists. 

1 tunsts. 

Total. 

Wheat ... 1 559,280' 828,052' 

Inferior grains '< 363,854 213,082 
Pulses ... 107,016 142,054 

1,427,041 

576,930 

249,070 

Total ... 1,070,159 1,183,788 

2.253,947 
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export was also said to go to Shahpar. As regards grains other Chapter IV, A. 
than wheat, no estimate was frame-J. Butin 1874 Mr. Purser Aaricnltare and 
thus discussed the surplus produce of the district, after the Arhoriculture. 
food and clothing of the people, the renewal of agricultural Production and 

stock and machinery, and other necessary expenses had been consumption of 

provided for : — food-grains. 

What is the surplus produce of the district, it is hard to say; hut pro- 
bably very little. Thera are, roughly speaking, 300,000 people in the district ; 
and the cultivated area is nearly 365,000 acres. Dedncting dO.OOO acres on 
account of land devoted to green fodder, at the rate of jth of an acre per yoke, 
there remain 325,000 acres. Of these neudy 32,000 are under cotton. There 
remain then 293,000 acres to feed 360,000 people. At Jth of a ser per diem for 
each person some 2,466,000 ma7is annually would be required to feed the people, 
which consumption requires an average produce of nearly 8^ ma/ii- per acre. 

Adding seed-grain, fhe amount comes to nearly 91 mann per acre. This is a large 
average outturn, especially when it is remembered that t!l, sugarcane, poppy, 
tobacco, &c., are included in the 293,000 acres. Thirty-two thousand acres of cot- 
ton, at 11 man of cleaned cotton per acre, yield 48,000 marm, of which 18,000 mans, 
at 4 lbs. per head of population — {iide StatUt'cal Reporter, page 80, December 
1870)— for it is a cold district in winter— :tre required for local consumption. 

The remaining 30,000 ma..e are worth Rs. 4,36,000 at 2 se',-- 12 ckittal, the 
rupee ; less than Rs. 1,30,000 cannot be allowed for salt. So the whole surplus 
is Ks. 3,00,000. This very rough calculation tvill, I think, show that the sm’plus 
production of the district cannot be very great. Profits from cattle are isc 
included in this estimate.” 

The above calculation may be revised as follows with re- 
ference to the latest available statistics. The population of the 
district by the last census was approximately 500, 000^ and 
it is probably not less now. Taking |th ser per diem as the 
average consumption of food-grains for each person, we get 
a total anneal consumption for the district of 3,375,000 mans. 

The average annual mature crop area of the district, ireluding 
casual cultivation in Government waste, is very nearly 103,000 
acres. The areas oijowdr aud wheat which are cut for fodder 
may be estimated at 5-3,000 acres annually . The average are.=t 
under cotton is 38,000 acres. Deducting the fodder and cotton 
areas, there is left a balance of 370.000 acres of crop the yield 
of which must average 9 vians per acre to produce the 
annual grain consumption estimated above. Making an addi- 
tion for seed the yield comes to nearly 10 mans p'.r acre. 

This is high ; the crop area, moreover, include.s til, sugarcane, 
tobacco, massar, ehardl, &c. Taking only cereals aud pulses and 
excluding ehardl and massar, the total average annual crop area 
is 348,000. Deducting 55,000 acres for fodder, the balance is 
293,000 acres. For the latter area to produce the estimated 
annual consumption a yield of 1 1 5 maunds per acre is needed. 

The annual consumption is probably rather over-estimated, but 
even so the above calculation shows that the surplus grain produc- 
tion of the district as a whole is certainly not extensive. At 
2 sirs of cleaned cotton per annum per head ttie total annual 
consumption of the district would be 25,000 mans. Taking H 
man per acre as the yield of cleaned cotton, the produce of 38,000 
acres, the average annual cotton area would be 47,500 mans, 
which gives a large surplus for export. Cotton and oilseeds 
are in fact the main agricnltaral staples of export of the 
district. 
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Chapter IV, A- Table No. XVII shows the area of waste land which is 

A ’cidtoe and management of the Forest Department. Of this, 

i^boricnlture. the Montgomery forests, with an area of 87T6 miles, are reserv- 
Arborioultore and od ; while the scattered raWis, whose area amounts to 759'96 
forests. square miles, are unreserved. The following note on the 

forest lands of the district has been kindly supplied by 
Mr. Fazal-ud»din, Extra Assistant Conservator of Forests, 
Montgomery Division, the District Forest Officer : — 


“ The forest lands under the Forest Department in the Montgomery district 
form one Division called the Montgomery Forest Division with head-quarters at 
Montgomery. This Division is subdivided into three forest ranges, called, 
respectively, Montgomery range, Chichawatni range and Gngera range. 

There are twenty reserved forests, with an aggregate area of 87'16 square 
miles, which have been reserved under the Forest Act (Aot VII of 1878). 

The following note describes briefly the main facts regarding each reserve. 


BAN JIT SINGH. 


Area 5,377 acres. — This reserve is situated about 15 miles north of the Rail- 
way Station of Chichawatni on the Lahore-Mnltan Section of the North-Western 
Railway, and three miles west of the town of Kam41ia. Formed out of raihs 
No. 56 and 57, has been nnder the Forest Department since 1869 ; reserved 
under the Forest Aot (VII of 1878) since September 1881. Formerly this 
area was one of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s grass reserves, being in his time 
oftener flooded by the overflow of the Ravi, and thus being capable of producing 
large quantities of fodder. The ground is of almost one level, with the excep- 
tion of depressions here and there. Occasionally the south portion becomes 
flooded if the river is very high. It is demarcated by 20 feet wide cleared lines 
and numbered wooden posts at corners. The tree growth consists chiefly of 
jand {Prosopis spicigera),fardsh anA lei {Tamarii articulata and gnllica), iarir 
{Capparia aphulla) and wan (Salvadora oleoides), with a limited quantity of 
saccharum grass here and there. No rights beyond a few rights of way. Closed 
to all animals except for some weeks after the rainy season, when cattle grazing 
is allowed on payment. The grazing is more often leased, preference being 
shown to the cattle-owners of the neighbourhood. But a portion, 1,300 acres, 
is kept closed to grazing throughout the year with the view of supplying grass 
for troops marching through the district. This forest was felled in 1SS3-84, 
1888-89, to 1893-94, and the total outturn amounted to 2,671,104 cubic feet 
stacked, which were supplied as locomotive fuel to the Norlh-Westeru Railway. 

DARSANA. 

Area 1,603 acres. — About 10 miles north of the Chichawatni Railway Station 
between the villages of Jhakkar and Bhusi on the east and west, respectively. 
Under control of the Forest Department since 1869, and declared a reserved 
forest in 1881. It was formed ont of rakh No. 57. Demarcated by 50 feet 
cleared lines and numbered wooden posts like Ranjit Singh. Tree growth very 
similar to that in Raojit Singh, e.xcept that the saccharufri grass is much more 
abundant owing tothe ground being flooded mnch oftener. No village rights except 
those noted in case of Ranjit Singh. Closed to grazing throughout the year 
except for some weeks after the rainy season when cattle are admitted on pay- 
ment of does either by permits or by contract. Was felled in 1887-88 to 1899-90, 
and the total outturn amounted to 861,785 cubic feet, stacked, which were 
supplied as locomotive fuel to the North-Western Railway. 

KALEEA. 

Area 4,561 acres. — Formed out of rakh No. 58, and situated also across the 
Ravi about 6 miles from Chichawatni Station on the North-Western Railway. 
Bounded on the west by the mail cart road from Chichawatni Station to Jhaug 
for 3i miles, and by the Ravi on the south for 2 miles, the other sidss being 
demarcated with 60 feet cleared lines and wooden posts in the usaal manner. 
Most of the area is liable to be inundated when the Ravi is in flood. Tree 
growth consists chiefly oi jand, but a few Tamaris and Salvadora trees are also 
met with, but kartr bushes are remarkably few. Saccharum growth is very 
dense, and affords facilities for spread of fires which have several times occurred 
here. No rights except those of way as in other reserves. The grazing arrange- 
ments are also similar to those of Banjlt Singh and Darsana, Fart of thie 
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forest was felled in 1883-84, 1887-88, 1888-89, and 1897-98, the yield amonnting to Chapter IV, A* 
820,335 cubic feet, which was supplied to the North-Western Railway. Saocharum . ~ 

grass is much sought after, realising about Rs. 300 annually on an average. It AgriCmt^C 3.11(1 
yields the well-known munj used in string making, grass fop thatching and Ar oonculture. 
stalks {tU) ioT jaffari work. Arboriculture and 

HABAPPA. forests. 

1,945 acres . — Formed out oirak'h'^o. 18. Sitoated cis-Ravi equi-dis- 
taut from the Railway Station of Harappa and Chichawatni on North-Western 
Railway, each of which is abont 8 miles distant, the former being on the south- 
east and the latter on the south-west. Under the Forest Department since 1869, 
and declared a reserved forest, under the Forest Act, in 1881. Demarcated 
by 20 feet wide cleared lines, and numbered wooden posts at corners. Lower parts 
sometimes become water-logged in consequence of the excessive flow from the 
adjoining ndla which fills from the Ravi when in high flood. The higher parts 
of the forest have, however, poor soil. Tree growth chiefly jand^ the fardsh 
being in fair quantity, while other species are scarce. Free of rights except 
those of way only ; closed to grazing of all animals for the greater part of the 
} ear, but thrown open to cattle grazing for some weeks in autumn like other 
res^erves, the grazing being managed departmentally, or being leased oat to 
cattle-owners for a fixed sura. A portion of this forest was felled in 1896-97 to 
supply wood fuel to the North Western-Railway when the outturn amounted 
to 207,205 cubic feet. The balance is now being felled (1898-99). 

DAD FATIANA. 

Area 1,072 acres — Situated 4 miles west of the ftarmerly flourishing town of 
Harappa. and IJ miles north of the Harappa Reserve. Formed out of rath- 
No. 27, nearly the whole of which it includes. Demarcated by 50 and 20 feet wide 
cle;\red lines except in north-east, where it is bounded by tbe Harrappa-Kamdlia 
ro'id. The boundary lines are now being widened, as in parts the growth of 
saccharum is very abundant, and there is fear of the occurrence of fires ; very 
similar to Harrappa as regards tree growth, grazing rights, &o. ; was felled in 
l'^93-94 and 1894-95 to supply fuel to North-Western Railway, the yield 
amounting to 526,202 cubic feet, stacked. 

MIRDAD. 

Area 3,405 acres . — Formed out of rakh No. 15, almost the whole of which it 
includes ; under the Forest D/partment since 1869 and reserved in 1881, Consists 
of a long narrow strip irregular in shape, being 5| miles by 4 to 1 mile. Situated 
near tbe m^^in rOcid. from Lahore to Multan between the encamping grounds of 
Muhammadpur on the east and Harappa on the west, 3^ miles from Harappa 
and 6 miles froni the Railway Station of Montgomery. Demarcated by 20 feet 
cleared lines ^nd numbered wooden posts. Intersected by the old bed of the Ravi. 

“lu't^se depressions the growth consists principally of jafid and fardsh, and is 
very fair, while the higher parts are spar^^ely covered with Salvadora and 
Capparis. A small quantitj’ of saccharum is also found in depressions. There 
is one small plot of private land within the forest limits. The usual rights of 
way only. A portion of the old road from Lahore to Multan which is now 
abandoned passes thmugh the area, and is kept cleared as a compartment line. 

The grazing arrangements are the same as in Ranjit Singh and other reserves 
mentioned above. Felled in 1880-81, 1883-84, 1885-86, 1887-88 to 1889-90 to 
supply fuel to the North-Western Railway, when the total yield amounted to 
1,555,464 cubic feet. 

MUHAMMADPUR. 

Area 1,748 acres.— Situated about 6 miles north-west of the Civil and Railway 
Station of Montgomery. Adjoins the new Lahore-Multan road, and is 2 miles 
distant from tbe Muhammadpur encamping ground. Western part of the forest 
is intersected by the old bed of the Ravi, locally called Sukhrawa. Under the 
Forest Department since 1869, and reserved in September 1881, together with 
other reserves. The forest growth is very open throughout even in dry ndZas ; 

Tamnrix and Prosopi^ are the chief species. There is some saccharum grass 
met with in places which is in demand for munj. realising every year about Es. 4 . 

Cnltural operations were carried out on the eastern portion many years ago, 
when the Ravi used to be flooded almost annually, but the work was abandoned, 
as the resalts obtained did not justify the expenditure. No rights except those 
of way. Grazing arrangements the same as in Kanjit Singh. Was felled in 
18^-81, 1882-83, 1883-84, 1887-88 to 1889-90 to supply fuel to the North-Western 
Railway, the total yield being 461,338 cubic feet, stacked. 
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forests 


Chapter IV, A. .^fO^''TGOMEHY. 

Agriculture and 4,2S<_>/;c«V-'. — Three mile? rke Ch-il anJ Raihvay Station of Mont- 

Arboriculture. goni^iy- romiedi-nrof N'-s. 0 and 12 L'nder rhe of th- Department 

. , . . since ISdO: (iHchirL-ti a ro^ervrrl n.!’'- in I.^Si. iMmaveateri by 2U feet wide c eai ed 

1 'oiicalture and line> and nninlieivd wood-'n pjOats. In th*^ northf^rn p(-rtiou the tree growth is 
fairly dense in (Iepr03>ioui4 and the Sukhrawa Yala. Pro-oy/s precloniinating, 
■while on higher ground the grooving stock Cl nsists chietly of Tamorxx^ karH and 
^ahadoAn No rights except those of way. Kept as a grass preserve for the Civil 
Station of Montgomery. IVas felled in lS^2-^3 to 1S69-90, 1S91-92 and 1S92-93, 
■when the onttiirn amotmted to 371 cubic feet stacked, which was supplied 
as fuel to the Yorth-lVc-scevn Railway. 

ALIV\'AL. 

Ar<=--t 1.22S — Situated r.ho-it 1^ iuiier> to north uf the Railway Station 

cf Yij-jaf-wala and 01 miles torast or the Civil Station of Mf'Utgoraery. Formed 
c _.c of . r'*-.' Nos o arni 7. Under the Forest D'-paitmc-nt ^ince 1809 j and declared 
a 1 e>-rve.l lor- ?r in Ji 'ptcmhcr 1S81. Occupies a }>lo: of low ground on the 
I •/'. a: d con^e^ueotl •' roccivcs watei from the .'•uiruiinunig country in the rainy 
5e.\sot: Di.iii 'ivCtt-d hy 2 l» feet n ide tleaie.l In cs and numbered wooden posts 

ar.fl 1 tovt trenching in bare plaC'.s. Species chieily ftcs'pis with a fair 
amount *.-? fcvei'-'t un.I Capi ins. h’li iSalva scarce. Small ziz_vpiius bushes 
thick ia lov* gr 'und. A f--w lights of way only. Cl’sed to all animals through- 
out the year exc'.pt for a few we'ks in aatumn when cattle grazing is allowed on 
2 ‘iymei.r. Is nu'W (1S9S-99; being felled to supply fuel to yiorth-Wescern 
Kailway. 

NUKSHAH. 

A’‘ca 3,445 ocre.^, — Formed out of Xos. 3 and C and situated near 

ciio town of Kaureshah and Nurshali ; about 10 miles north -east of the Civil 
fetation cf Montgomery : d miles in a direct lino from the Yonli- Western Railway, 
and a short disUmc-^* to south of tlio Laliore MuUau road, Under the Forest 
Department since 1869, and reservetT'saider the Forest Act in September 1881. 
Demarcated by 20 feet wide cleared line^-ftii'i.numbered ivooden posts. Inter- 
sected by the Sukhrawa /laJr/. Tree growul consists of the usual species 
mentioned above, the growth being fair in dep'h^ssions, but poor on higher 
ground. Closed to grazing, but grass cutting allow-e^on payment of fees. Was 

Railway when the 


felled in 1S85-8C to 18S0-9O to huppiv fuel to North- Wfet- 
yield amounted to 823,005 cubic tect. stacked. 

burj.jtwe khan. 




Aren 4,55-t acre;.— Forniecl out of ral/.; Nos. 2 and 
Lahore-Mnlrun ro.ad nhoni ef,ui-rlistant from the encampm>r'gro''andVof 
and Kaarerh<ab. and about 7 mile;) from the Gambar Sta?ion on the 1 
iluit'in section of North-Western Railway. Under the 


situated to south or' 
Akbar 
on the Lahore- 

T, . ,r.^r ... ■" — ‘ control of the Forest 

Dep .itmi-nt bince ISb.t, ami doolared a reserved forest in September 18S1. 
Boand-dby 20 feet wide cleared lines and numbered wooden posts. Only a 
fe« ritjhts of way. Is much intersected by the Sukhriwa Naha. Growth 

eonsi-ts of the twial species mentioned above, and is fairly pood in the depres- 

sions for med hr the bed of the Sukhrawa, b.it poor elsewhere. Closed to all 
animals but eatrle grazing allowed for some weeks in autumn on payment of 
fees. Was fi-Ifed m 18So-8t. to 1889-90 when the yield amounted to 1,723,675 
cubic feet, stacked, which were supplied as fuel to the North-Western Railway. 


GASH KAURI. 


Are.i 4,024 ncros- 


Tif 1 ' 11 . 4 • toll' No. 15 situated on the Lahore- 

south-east of the encampinpr ground of Akbar, and about 
b mil S noith-wesi of the Gkara Haiiuay .''tation (N.-W. K.). Under the 

fssp n/ml 7^®^' -T’ the Foiest Act in September 

’\Ineii ; r t t^ipared lines and numiiereil wooden posts. 

S e' " ''’■‘ef'C ly the Sukhrawa Niilu. Tree growth consists of the usual 
spec, es nire.adv met, ored, but Pros pt. and Tam-ofr prevail, growth fair in 
rlepr-ssions, t„u p.,„r hie-h ground . a small qu.antity of saccharum here and 
rheie. A few rights ..f w.y only Onh cattle grazing alh.wed for some time in 

awiunted’r gw- uU f ^^^2-93, when the outtnrn 

Rai V^y ^ 206,438 cubic feet, and was supplied aa fuel to North- Weatern 
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OKAEA. Chapter IV, A. 

Aren 4.097 acres.— Formed out of raihs 'Sos. 14 and 15. Under the Forest Agricoltnre and 
D epartment since 1869, and declared a reserved forest in September 1881. Three Arhortcnlture. 
to six miles norta of the Okara Eailway Station (N.-\V. U.) Bounded on the east * -u ' it ' d 
by the Dipalpur-biugera road, on other sides by 20 feet cleared lines and number- ^ oncnl nre an 
ed wooden posts. Contains a lar^e area of low-lying ground where water forests, 
collects from the surrounding country after the rains. Tree growth consists of 
the usual species already mentioned in case of other reseiwes, hut Pro-opis and 
Taman 1 . prerail. tmly a few rights of way ; closed to all animals except for 
some weeks in autumn w'hen cattle grazing is allowed on payment of fees. Was 
felled in lSSl-82, 18S5.8dto 1891-92 and the outturn (1,972,256 cubic feet, stacked) 
was supplied to the North-Western Hallway. 

One plot of priyate land of 103 acres situated inside the reserye. 

BAGIANA. 

A'-ea 1.170 acres . — Formed out of ra/,h No. 13. Uuder the control of the Forest 
Departinsut since 1869 and reserved in 1881. Six miles north of the Okara Station 
(ti.-W. tl 1. Bounded by 20 feet wide cleared lines and numbered wooden posts. 

Tree srrowth consists chietiy of Prosopis. thick on h.w-lyiug grounds, but sparse 
elsewhere, fod-d in 1880-81 and 1881-82 yielding 666,360 cubic feet , stacked, 
or 453 cubic feet, stacked, per acre. The whole of the outturn was supplied to 
the R ulw.ty. No rights except of those of way. Closed to grazing except for a 
part of the year in autumn when cattle are admitted on payment of fees. 

BIBIPUH. 

Area 864 acres. — Formed out of ralch No. 13. Under the Forest Depart- 
ment since 1869, and declared a reserved forest in 1881. Seven miles north-east 
of the Okura Eailway Station .-ind 2 miles sontb-west of the ancient town of 
batghara. Bounded by 20 feet cleared lines and. numbered wooden posts at 
comers, clrowifig stock — a reuiai'kably good growth of pure Prosopis in lower 
parts; Tiimnrir (/u.v'A/i) pevails on liigiier grounds, but is dying out. Norighis 
except those of way. Was foUed in 1880-81, 1881-82 and 1883-84 when the 
yield amounted to 386,844 ci^(o feet, stacked, or 448 cubic feet, stacked, per acre. 

The whole of the outturn was supplied to the Bailway. Closed to all animals, 
e.xcept for a part of ihoyfear in autumn when cattle grazing and grass catting 
is allowed on pajmj^at-tjffees. 

SATGHAEA. 

acres. — Formed out of rahh No. 3. Under the control of the 
-iaiS^t'^Jtfpartmoiit since 1869, and reserved under Act VII of 1878 in 1881. 

Seven miles from the Satghara Railway Station (.\’.-W. R.) and IJ miles north- 
west of tlie town of Satghara east of the Dipalpui-Gugera road. Tree growth 
consists of Pi-O'opi'-, Tamnnc (fariish) and kanT with a few bushes of zizyphus 
(miilla) of those species the. Prosopis prev.dls. Growth much better on low- 
Iviiig around whore rain water collects than in other parts. Only a few rights 
o'f way. A good grass-produciug forest. Closed to all animals throughout the 
year but cattle t-ra-'-iug or grass cutting is permitted for some time in autumn 
on payment of foes.' Was felled in 1880-81, 1886-87 to 1889-90 when the out- 
turn amounted to 522,501 culhc feet, stacked, which was supplied as fuel to the 
North-Western Railway. 

CHAUKI.1N. 

Area 1.566 acres — -Formed out of rakh No. 3. Under the Forest Depart- 
ment since 1869, and reserved in 1881. Four miles north-east of the town of 
Satohara and IV miles east of the Satghara reserve. The nearest Eailway 
Station in the Satghara Station (N,-W R.) 8 miles distant. Demarcated by 20 
feot cleared hues aud numbered wooden posts. Tree growth similar to that in 
the above reserve, but thera are four large blanks. Open to cattle grazing only 
for a part of the ye.ir inaut iinii. Was felled in 1887-88 and 1888-89 to supply 
fuel to the Railway. The Outturn amounted to 432,584 cubic feet, stacked. 

KOHLA. 

Area 1,190 acres. — Formed out of rakh No. 3. Under the control of the 
Forest Department since 1869 and reserved in 1881. Touches the Lahore- 
Jlultan road ou the south. Ten miles from the Satghara Eailway Station, 
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Demarcated by 20 feet wide cleared lines and numbered wooden poits ; except 
where the boundary follows the Lahore-Multan road. The present growing 
stock consists of Pro8op/>*, Tamarix (fui-dsh) and Ca/’p iris ; the area fairly well 
stocked except those parts where the soil is impregnated with kallar^ and which 
are consequently only sparsely covered with stunted bushes of Tamazis. Only 
a few rights of way. Open to cattle grazing only for p»rt of the year in autumn 
on payment of fees. Was felled in 1880-81, 1888-89 and 1889-90 to supply fuel 
to the Railway, and yielded 335,998 cubic feet, stacked. 

KAMilAN, 

Area 2,264 acre?. — Formed out of rakh Xo. 3. Under the control of the Forest 
Department since, 1809 and declared a reserved forest in 1881. Six miles north-west 
of the Wan Radha Ram Railway Station on the road from Wan Radha Ram to 
Chuchak, and 4 miles from the Chuchak encamping ground on the Lahore-Muitan 
road. Demarcated by 20 feet wide cleared lines and numbered wooden posts. 
In low-lyicg places the tree growth consists of almost pure Proiopis, and is fairly 
good.. But the higher parts are very sparsely doited with a few stunted Tamariz 
Capparis and Salvadora. Xo riehts except those of way, a good grazing ground ; 
open to cattle grazing only for part of the year in autumn on payment of fees. 
Was felled in 1882-83 to supply fuel to the Xorth-Western Railway, the total yield 
amounting to 114,750 cubic feet, stacked. 

SYEDWALA. 

Area 4,958 acres. — Formed out of rakh Xo. 25. Under the Forest Depart- 
ment since 1869, and reserved in September 1881. Situated trans-Ravi 8 miles 
north-east of the town of Syewdala and 24 miles from the Railway line, the 
nearest Station being Wan Radha Ram. Demarcated by 20 feet cleared Hues 
and numbered wooden posts, except on the north, where it borders on the Deg 
Xala. The north portion of the forest i.« liable to be flooded by the overflow of 
the Deg Xula. Forest growth consists of Prosopts and Tamarix mixed with 
some Salvadora and Cappaix. The Prosopxs prevails all over the area 
except the higher parts in the southern portion of the forest. Growth very 
good, in parts flooded by tlie Deg XaSa. A few rights of way only. A very 
good grass-producing area ; pmiin and /fnlh grasses, however, predominate on the 
low-lying areas. Open to cattle grazing fi>r part of the year in autumn on pay- 
ment of fees. A portion of the forest (1,202 acres) was felled in 1891-92 to 
1894-95 to supply fuel to the Railway, and yield amounted to 218,434 cubic feet 
stacked. •• 

In addition to the reserved forests mentioned above, aggregijliitig 87’16 
square miles, the Forest Department has the control of 759'9G squar®;^™*!^^ 
waste laud comprised in 51 raklui now cnllod unclassed forests. Out o^-fhese, 
48 unclassed forests, comprising 550'99 square miles, are situated between th e' 
Railway line and the Ravi, while three forests with an iggregate area of 208*97 
square miles are traos-Kavi. 

Since the year 1889-90 the Forest Department ha^: entered into an agree- 
ment with the North-Western Railwav to supply aimually to that Railway 20 
lakhs cubic feet, stacked, of firewood at Rs 5-1U-8 per cent, of cubic feet ; and in 
order to obtain a sustained yield of firewood every year 161*21 square miles have 
been selected from the unclassed forests (122 G3 square miles from the 
forest under the Forest Department and 41*58 square miles from those under the 
control of the Deputy Commissioner). These areas together with the reserves 
are now being worked systematically, the unclassed areas being closed to 
browsers (camels and goatsl for a period of five years after the cutting. The 
areas selected from the unclassed forests are being demarcated with interrupted 
trenches, and will soon be surveyed and mapped. A working plan is in course of 
preparation for these areas as well as the reserves. They will be worked on a 
rotation of 20 — 25 years. 

In addition to supplying find to the railway the requirements of the local 
population for the different kimls of forest produce are met from the forests on 
payment of fees The grazing of all the waste lands in the district is managed 
by the Deputy Commissioner, who cre<lits a portion of the revenue to the forest 
Department on account of the aicas under its control. 

The follow’ing statement show's the quantity of wood supplied to the 
railway from the forests and total revenue and expenditure for the last ten 
years ; — 
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Revesce. 

i 

From fuel, j From graz- 
&c. 1 ing. 

1 
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Cubic feet. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

1888-80 

2,863,684 

87,051 

31,705 

11,987 

1889-90 

1,770,868 

77,489 

32,497 

59,634 

1890-91 

3,034,941 

1,79,138 

31,873 

58,443 

1891-92 

2,284,043 

1,39,306 

34,253 

71,681 

1892-93 

2,092,344 

1,34,988 

33,241 

64,408 

1893-91 

2,606,326 

1,49,219 

28,217 

58,525 

1894-93 

1.921,467 

1,21,759 

35,590 

56,750 

1893-96 

2,471,673 

1,89,253 

38,695 

1,34,423 

1896-97 ... 

1,857,059 

1,10,888 

37,473 

89,057 

1897-98 

1,689,658 

1,26,388 

32,770 

80,415 


SECTION B.— DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

The live-stock of the district^ as returned at various times Number of live- 
in the Administration Report, are shown in Table No. XXII. 

The figures are probably very unreliable as anything like a really 
accurate enumeration of cattle in this district is impossible. 

There has probably been no very marked increase of late years, 
in the Ravi tahsils at least; and the colonization of the Sandal 
Bar will probably cause a decrease before long. 

A cattle fair has lately been started at Gugera. It is held Govemme 
in April. There are three donkey and five horse stallions in the breeding operatioDs. 
district ; one of the latter is under the care of the Military 
OfiScer at the Probynabad stud farm, and the rest are in charge 
of the Tahsildars ; they are distributed thus : — Gugera one donkey 
stallion (Imperial) and one horse stallion (District Board) ; 

Dipalpur one donkey and one horse stallion (both Imperial) ; 

Pakpattan two horse stallions (one Imperial and one District 
Board), one donkey stallion (Imperial). The donkeys are all of 
Italian breed ; of the horses the one at Dipalpur is English 
bred ; the one at Gugera and the District Board one at Pak- 
pattan are Arabs and the Imperial one at the latter place is a 
Norfolk trotter* The number of branded mares in the district 
is as follows - 


Tahsil Montgomery 

• t • « . • 

... 44 

„ Gugera 

«•» 

... 41 

„ Dipalpur ... ... 


... 155 

„ Pakpattan ... ,,, 

• 1 1 ••• 

... 109 

„ Probynabod stud farm 



... 58 


Total 

... «»7 
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Chapter IV, B. No fees are charged for covering mares ; only branded 
. mares are covered by Imperial horse stallions. Mares not brand- 

Dom era( ^ Ani- covered by donkey stallions and by District Board 

Government breed- stallions. A zilladur, on Rs. 25 a month, keeps np statis- 
ing operations. tics and furnishes reports, &c., to the Assistant Superintendent, 
Horse-Breeding Operations, who visits the district during his 
annual tour, brands mares, and makes all suggestions necessary 
for furthering horse-breeding operations. The zambiddrs of 
the Sutlej tahsils are beginning to appreciate the system of 
horse-breeding operations, and the taste for horse-breeding is 
increasing ; mares are brought up to be branded, and young 
stock are gelt more extensively than used to be the case. Go- 
vernment Hissar bulls are not appreciated in this district. 
There is at present one in the Pakpattan tahsil. 

Horses. The horses of this district never enjoyed any great cele- 

brity, but the horses bred along the Lahore border, in the 
Nakka country, were held in good repute in olden times. A good 
mare, it is said, would fetch Rs. 800, and ahorse from Ks. 200 
to Rs. 500. These horses were country-bred, large, strong, and 
long-winded, and were much fancied by the Sikhs. There 
were some uncommonly fine mares or stallions, the produce of 
which was chiefly found among certain tribes or with certain 
individuals; such were Anmol and Kajal in the Manes tribe; 
Morni, among the Karrals and Wattus ; Phabban, with the 
Kharrals ; and Nili, with the Babrwal sarddrs. A well-grown 
mare can be got now for from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200, while the ordi- 
nary run of horses cost from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100. Horses are not 
uncommonly held in shares. One man owns, say, another 
and another The shares are often calculated by hoofs; one 
man owning half a hoof, &c. Baba Bisheu Singh is said to have 
encouraged horse-breeding. His stallions served the zamindnrs' 
mares, and in return he used to buy the produce, if a colt, when 
a year or two old, at much under its value. If a mare, nothing 
was taken ; the zarninddr retained her. Ponies cost from Rs. 12 
to Rs. 50. 

The stud farm of the llth Bengal Lancers is at Probynabad 
in the Dipalpur tahail, some 10 miles south-west of Dipalpur 
itself. There are three grazing rakhs, attached to the stud, viz., 
rakh Dhaular, area 3,301 acres near Probynabad ; rakh CUaprali, 
area 1,006 acres near Okara iu the Gugera tahsil and rakh 
Jaura, area 1,000 acres, in Montgomery. In addition to these 
the regiment holds four estates ou lease from Government, viz., 
the Model Farm surrounding Probynabad in Dipalpur, Prince- 
abad, Boyleganj and Chak No. 47 of the Sohag-Para colony in 
Pakpattan, with a total area of 7,132 acres, of which 5,724 acres 
is cultivated by the aid of canal-irrigation and of 59 wells. 
The stud has been in existence since 1866, and the farm lands 
have been acquired from time to time. The regiment has sunk 
a large amount of capital both on stud and on purely agricul- 
tural works. The average annual number of remounts produc- 
ed for the regiment is about 35. The expenses of the stud are 
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defrayed mainly from the agricultural profits of the farm lands Chapter IV, B. 

which are held on very favorable terms from Government, TT" , . 

Asses are generally kept by Kumhars, Machhfs, and Chubras. An 

average male ass will cost from Rs. 8 to Rs. 12, and a good one Asses. 

from Rs. 15 to Rs. 16. The female will cost about Rs. 5 more; 

asses are put to work when between three and four years old, 

and work eight years. The average weight they carry is from 

to 2 maunds. If they belong to professional carriers, they get 

about 2 se?-s each of chopped straw (tiiri) in the evening ; if 

not, they are left to shift for themselves. The milk is not used. 

There are some fine white asses in the Pakpattan tahsi'I, said to 
be descended from asses that came from Dera Ghazi Khan. 

There are three kinds of camel — the sohawa, ganda and hazd- Camels, 
ra. These terms seem to apply to the colour of the animal. The 
sohdwa camel has long Ups, medium-sized head, thick skin, and is 
of a brown colour. The ganda, camel is grey, and has a large 
head, small mouth, and thin skin. The hazdra camel has a small 
tail and is of a red colour. This is the worst of the three kinds, 
as it has no endurance on a journey. The ganda is the best. The 
female gives much more milk than that of the sohdwa ; the 
colour is good, and the strength and endurance of the ganda 
is superior. The camels of this district are of no use for riding. 

A good ganda camel costs about Rs. 100 to Rs. 120 ; a sohdwa 
Rs. 10 less and a hazdra Rs. 20 less. The pi’ices of good camels 
are sometimes as high as Rs. 200. Outsiders generally buy 
male camels. 

A female camel fetches on an average Rs. 20 less than the 
male. The camel-owners, however, depend on their profits 
from letting out camels as baggage animals, not on their profits 
from the sale of them. Considerable herds go down annually 
to BhawSni and Bikanir for employment. If well treated, a 
camel lives 40 years. If its owner is poor, he will commence load- 
ing it at 3 years of age ; if fairly off, at 4. The coupling Age at which 
season is Poh, Magar, Phagan, and Chetr (December to March), 

The period of gestation is 12 months. At 4 the female camel ’ 
brings forth her first young one. She continues bearing nine or 
ten times, at intervals of two years. After one year the young 
one is weaned. Up to that period the milk is good ; afterwards 
it is inferior. A camel will feed her young and yield 12 sens Milk, 
of milk a day besides. The owner milks her twice a day ; he 
milks two teats and leaves two for the young one. The milk 
yields curds and butter-milk, hue not batter. It acts as a laxa- 
tive to those not accustomed to its use. It is unconiuionly good, 
and magnificient for disease of the spleen (lipfh). A camel Burden carried, 
commences with carrying 3 maunds, and when full grown, 
carries 8. The camel is shorn in Chetr ; and its li.air, mixed Hair, 
with goats’ hair, is made into ropes and hords (hord=ri sack). 

The shearing yields about | of a sdr of hair. Wheu the camel 
is at death’s door, it is duly slaughtered, and there is a feast on Fleali, 
its flesh. The Chuhra appropriates the skin, and sells it for 
about 8 annas to the dabgar or maker of large leather vessels 
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Chapter IV, B. called hippos, in which oil and ghi are carried. After the hair 
. has heen stripped off, the raw hide is placed round a hollow 
Dome^c^Ani- mould. When the hide dries and hardens, the mould 

is broken and shaken out of the mouth of the huppa, which is 
then complete. In a disease to which melons are subject, 
called fifidda, camel’s bones burned to windward of the field 
attacked are a fine remedy. Camels are turned out into the 
junprle and allowed to do for themselves. They eat almost any- 
Food of camels, thing’ ; but ah, dhdk and harmal they avoid. They are some- 
times given alum and spices. A camel is called toda till one 
Names of camels y 0 a,r old. Then mazat till two years old, or for one year after 
of growth!^ * weaning. He is afterwards called trihan, chhatar, dnyah, 
chaugqa, chhigga, nesh and armash, at the commencement of 
his 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6 th, 7th, 8 th, and 9th year, respectively. 
After that he is full grown, and is called unth. The first year 
is divided into three parts : the first four months, when the 
camel is called lihdra or lihcira toda ; the next two, when the 
name is changed to mohala ; and the last six, when it becomes 
hutela. When the camel becomes a chhatar, his milk teeth go; 
and at each succeeding stage the camel gets two teeth ; till 
when he becomes armash, he has his proper compliment of six 
incisors and four canine teeth. A female camel is called todi till 
two year.s old ; then, till four years old, purdp. As soon as she 
has bi’ought forth her first young one, she becomes a ddchi, and 
is afterwards called ddchi pahlan, ddchi duydn, and so on, 
according to the number of young she has produced. 

Diseases of camels. Camels are subject to many diseases and ailments. The 

remedies are often remarkable. However, a general remedy 
in all cases is to hangup a charm, or, still better, a hordn, and 
drive the sick animal beneath it. The giving of alms and pray- 
ers of pious people are also very efficacious. The following 
are the more common diseases, with their symptoms and re- 
medies, causes and results : — 

Sat. — This is the most deadly of diseases. The only visi- 
ble symptoms are trembling, sweating, and the mouth being 
kept open. The disease occurs at all seasons ; there is no 
remedy ; in a couple of hours after the symptoms appear the 
animal is dead. It is as it were struck dead ; hence the name 
sat, meaning blow ; it seems to be splenic apoplexy. 

Zahmat. — Cause not known ; occurs in hot weather ; the 
animal coughs, ceases to eat and drink ; there is a running 
from mouth and nose. Remedies : boil 1 ser of old molasses 
4 poppy-head {post), and J ser ujvdin water ; 

give for three or four days consecutively in the evening ; or 
give ^ ser of heated salt dissolved in water in the evening. 
Y oung animals generally escape, but the old die ; it seems like 
rinderpest. 

Hllhi occurs at any season, and is said to be due to eating 
unwholesome food. Throat and neck swell. The animal gene- 
rally recovers in a week ; the swelling is branded, or i ser of 
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ghi is poured down each nostril through a tube or the spout of 
a lota, twice or thrice ; or from 1 to 2 «^s of wheaten bread 
soaked in ghi are given every evening fop a week. 

Phet occurs in the rains also at commencement of the hot 
weather when the camels are laden with heating goods. Due in 
rains to noxious exhalations and attacks of mosquitoes. This 
is a lingering disorder, and the animal generally dies. It eats 
little, stays out in the sun, and becomes a mere bag of bones. 
Skin shrivels up. The remedies are : one sir of gur and haliya 
{.Lipidittm sativum) mixed, given every evening, or a sir of 
batter every evening; or a fermented drink made of til plants 
when the ear is forming, and gur or a lota full of butter-milk 
churned up with alum or haliya, continued till recovery. A 
couple of sirs of dry wheat should ue given every day for ten 
or twelve days. 

Sokra seems only a further stage of pheta ; all animals 
attacked by pheta do not get it. The remedies are a decoction 
of roots of the kokanher, or a fermented drink made of equal 
parts of white cummins, coriander seeds and candy. About 
75 per cent, of the cases terminate fatally. 

Khdrish, or mange, occurs in August and September, and 
December and January ; is attributed to drinking stagnant 
water and getting no Idna to eat. It lasts from two to four 
months, and is easily curable. The body is rubbed with sweet oil 
and sulphur mixed ; a couple of sirs of onions are given every 
day for a fortnight, or a couple of sirs of mixed gur and bitter 
oil are administered daily for the same period. The whole body 
becomes a mass of sore ; the hair comes off, the skin cracks, 
and blood exudes. 

8imak is a swelling in the knee, hock, shoulder or ankle. 
It occurs in every season, and is attributed to unwholesome 
food. The animal raises the limb affected, and cannot walk and 
ceases to eat. Bleeding and branding are the remedies. A 
cure is generally effected. 

Barr. — This is a dangerous disease ; about half the animals 
attacked die. It generally occurs in the latter half of the year 
after August, and is said to be caused by taking off the saddle 
before the animal has got cool ; the symptoms are like soma 
noticed in rinderpest ; all four legs get rigid ; the animal falls 
down, shivers, raises its head, and ceases to eat and drink. 
As treatment, a line is branded all round the body ; or sir 
gugal (Bdellium) , 1 tola of opium, i sir cloves, I sir candy, 
2 sirs of sweet oil, and a dozen or so of fowl’s eggs are mixed up 
and given at once. The animal is wrapped up and kept out 
of cold and windy places. 

Gathar is a swelling containing matter on the inside on the 
hind legs. It lasts a month or so. Cause is not known. 
Barely fatal. May occur at any time. Besides branding, the 
remedy is to give a hot drink of boiled camel’s milk and 
turmeric every evening for a week. 
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Chapter IV) B. Bel is another dangerous disease. Few escape. It may 
““ . occur at any time, and is said to be caused by the animal not 

Dom^^icAni- getting the condiments it requires. A swelling of the rectum 
Diseases of camels whole body up to the hump is the most conspicuous 

‘symptom. The remedies adopted are branding in the form 
of a double cross over the backbone and a drench of 4 s4rs 
camel’s milk boiled with 1 sir hdliya and 1 sir old gur. 

Ahra occurs in November and December, Front legs get 
stiff, and are moved with difiBculty : attributed to eating dry 
tcihli leaves, which is hardly correct, as there are no tuhli leaves 
anywhere in the jungle. The animal generally gets well in 
Baisakh (April) ; gur is given daily, or a drink made of the 
ashes of the burnt skull of a horse mixed with stale water •, this 
seems a sort of rheumatism. Ahra means simply stiff. 

Chandri or Chhdliydn . — This is an eruption of boils rarely 
fatal. Occurs at any time. Cause is unknown. Black pepper 
and ghi, mixed, are given ; or masar fervum lens) boiled with 
salt and red pepper. The boils are opened with a needle or 
sliced off with a knife. In very bad cases branding is 
resorted to. 

Rasaula . — This is a large swelling like a goitre on the 
neck. On being opened it is found to contain blood ; some say 
hair. At the beginning of the hot weather a boil forms under 
the back part of the pack-saddle ; this heals about the end of 
the hot season after bursting. Owing to it camel-men do not 
care to be employed during the very hot months. 

8 id, Rih . — Young camels for a couple of months after birth 
are liable to two diseases. One is ml, or colic. Few animals 
are attacked, if taken care of ; but if attacked, they generally 
die. There is no remedy. The other is rik, which seems to be 
excessive purging. This is rarely fatal. A mixture of khdngar* 
boiled with 2 tolas of rice aud 1 tola of bhang (dried leaves of 
Cannabis saliva) is given every evening. 

Of these diseases, khdrish is said to be contagious, sat and 
zahmat infectious, and the others neither. It must be remem- 
bered that some of the above names may represeut the same 
disease in different stages. 

Cons, The cows of the Ravi are considered much superior to those 

of the Sutlej, as they yield considerably more milk. A cow 
calve.s duiing the tenth month of pregnancy, generally in 
Jatmary a'ld February, or May and June. She commences 
calving when four years old, and, as a rule, produces four calves 
at iuiervals of from 18 mouths to 2 years. In places where the 
VooU. glass is unrornrnonly good, she will have as many as five calves. 

As soon a.s sh) has calved, a mixture of one sir of gur and two 
chiltdks of soap is stuffed down her throat to aid in the expulsion 
of the placenta {jerj. For two or three days afterwards she gets 
every evening two sirs of wheat soaked in water till it swells 


* Kh-j.n vr in the milk of an animal shortly before she runs dry. 
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fghungganij , with two or three chittdlcs oi gur. When not in Chapter IV, B. 

milk, a cow is left to shift for herself pretty much, going out “ ~ . 

with the cattle of the village to graze. However, when in milk, 

if her owner is fairly ofiE, and she has not many rivals, she will Milk. 

get some boiled cotton-seed (varenva), about I 5 ser per diem in 

Poh, and in Jeth and Har as much ground gram or barley soaked 

in water ; and will, in other respects, be treated as owner’s 

bollocks, sharing wi;h them and the buffaloes the oil-cake (khal) 

he may possess. As a rule, a cow is well off if she gets some 

chopped straw in addition to what she can pick up in the fields. 

The calf is weaned when one year old. For six months after 
calving the supply of milk is good ; it then falls off, and deteri- 
orates. Cows are milked twice a day, morning and evening. 

The quantity of milk at each milking depends on the season 
being in proportion to the length of the day or night. On an 
average a cow gives four sers of milk per diem or between three 
and four quarts. This is very little j but the animals are not fed 
well. This is a point on which the people are very chary of 
corect information ; milk is not nsnally sold, as there is no 
demand. In odd places there may be some demand, and then 
the price will be about 16 sSrs the rupee. The people drink 
as much milk as they want, and turn the rest into butter or g/ti. 

The morning’s milk is placed in the dddh kdrhni, and simmers 
all day long.. In the evening it is poured into another vessel 
and mixed with the evening’s milk, and an acid substance, 
called jag, or in default of that, some wheaten bread is put into 
it to cause coagulation. In the morning it is churned. The 
batter is usually sold to persons who make it into ghi ; 
the butter-milk (lassi) is used at home j 24 sers of milk will 
yield 14 chittdks of butter, which will give 9 to ]0 chittdks of ghi. 

This is good considering the bad food of the cows. In buying points of a cow. 

cows, the points looked to are the fineness of the hair, the thin 

skin, heavy hind-quarters aud slight fore-quarters. The size is 

looked to as a test of what the calves will be. If in milk, the cow 

is milked ; she should not be savage, given to kicking or butting ; 

nor should she allow only one person to milk her. In the former 

case she is called fchdtuf, in the latter hathal Another trick 

cows have is only letting themselves be milked just after the 

calf has been sucking, and then only for a short time, so that 

the calf has to be brought back again. Such a cow is called, 

pherwdn dojh-wdli (pherwdn, again; dojh, milking). The 

udder should be broad and stiff, the teats long and soft. 

In buying bullocks the points looked to are the fitness of . looteJ to 

the animal for work. This is tested by putting it to plough 
work at a well, &c. If it does well, its appearance is scrutinized. 

The eyes should be large and the ears small; the chest should 
be broad ; the neck in front of the hump massive, so as to give 
a good support to the plough ; the legs should be strong, hoofs 
broad, pasterns short. The hair and skin should be soft and 
fine ; the tail long and thin. The colour is also looked to. 

White and grey are good colours ; reddish brown is fair ; 
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red bad, and black worst of all. A bnllocb should have 
good horns, as a man should have a good moustache, 
according to the saying, ttiard muchhel, bail sing el ; but con- 
noisseurs are not agreed as to what a good horn is. Bullocks 
cost from Rs. 20 to Rs. 100. A very fair average bullock 
can be got for Rs. 50. His work is generally light if continu- 
ous. A bullock is put to work when four, and will work eight 
years if taken care of In castrating bullocks, the knife is not 
used, as it is considered dangerous, people not being acqu iinted 
with the method to be adopted. The operation is effected by 
repeated blows of a small stick. It is generally carried out 
when the young bull is 2^ years old, in Phagan or Chetr. If 
before this age, the animal grows up a weed. Bullocks are fed 
four times a day, in the morning and evening, at noon and be- 
fore the owner goes to bed. They very seldom get any grain, if 
ever ; but they may come in for some raw cotton-seed (varenvan) 
in Pob. Twice a month, except in Har and Jeth, some salt is 
rubbed into their mouths ; and the same is done in respect 
of cows and buffaloes. A bullock will eat from 12 to 15 sirs 
of broken straw per diem, or about doulde that quantity of 
green fodder. Its food consists chiefly of broken straw of sorts, 
turnips, charrt, jow&r (grown as fodder), green wheat, and dry 
jouur stalks. Its food during the year, commencing with Chetr 
or the middle of March, may be taken to be as follows : — 

Chetr. — Green wheat, methra, carrots (rare). 

Baisdkh. — Wheat straw ; dry turi ; grazes in stubble-fields. 

Jelh.—Turi mixed with chart, sown early in Baisakh. 
China straw. 

Mar. — Turi. If there has been rain, the bullocks are 

turned out to graze where there is grazing waste 
available in convenient proximity to the wells. 

Sdwan-Bhddon. — Graze, as before. If there has been no 
rain, turi or chari or china, sown in Jeth and kept 
over, is given. 

Asm. — Kangni straw or chari sown in Sawan. 

Kdtik. — C/iari sown in Sawan, or straw of china sown in 
Bhadou. Bullocks also graze in stubble-fields. 

Maghar. — Chari or china straw. Also rice straw, if avail- 
able. 

Poh. — Turi mixed with green wheat. Tops of turnips. 

Mdgh. — 2'uri and turnips (roots). 

Phagan. — Green wheat, turnips, and methra at the end of 
the month. 

Turi is dry broken straw of wheat or barley. Of course 
a man may feed his bullocks any way he pleases ; but as a 
rule, they are fed much as shown above ; turnips and green 
wheat are often given especially when still young, mixed with 
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tvr%. It is not uncommon on the Eavi to torn the cattle out 
into the young fields of gram, massar, &c., to graze. 

Like camels, cows and bullocks have different names at 
different stages of their growth. They are, however, very 
simple. The general name for cattle is tndi. The following 
are the names in use : — 


Name o/ Cow, 

Varhhi, till I year old. 

TV airJcij ,, 2-2 ,j ,, 

Dhnvdp, „ she calves. 

Gdi (also sao, on Ravi) after calving. 


Name of BultocJt or Bull, 
Vachhay till 1 year old. 

Wairka, „ 24 „ „ 

Vnuhr, „ 4 „ „ 

Bail or sanh, after 4 years of age. 


There are other names according to the nnmher of teeth or the 
kind of teeth they have, viz . : — 


t Name of 
A ame of j 

Bullock. 

Khtri ... Khira ... Till 2 years of age. Animal lias only milk teeth. 

Dfindi ... Donda ... From 2 to 3 years of age. „ „ two teeth (incisors). 

Chauggi ... Ghaugga ... „ 3 „ 4 „ „ „ „ four „ 

Chhiggi ... Ohigga ... After 4 years of age. „ „ six teeth. 

Male buffaloes are not in much request in Montgomery ; 
they are employed in places in the Sandal Bar where the 
wells are deep, and also in ploughing up the rice fields along 
the Deg. They are very strong, but they feel the heat very 
much and die soon. This is expressed in the saying . — 

Jhote nun gah ; budhi nun rah. 

Mard nun chakki ; ghore nun chatti. 

Chare rah kurdh. 

or “ for a buffalo to thresh ; for an old woman to travel ; for a 
man to grind corn ; for a horse to carry the pannier of an ass : all 
four ways (of doing things) are bad ways.” Male buffaloes 
are generally eaten when young. If they escape, they are 
sold to men of the Man] ha aud Shekhupura. They cost from 
Ks. 15 to Rs. 50. The average price is about Rs. 30. A buffalo 
commences to work at the same age as a bullock. A female buffalo 
costs from Rs. 25 to Rs. 90. A fairly good one will cost Rs. 50, 
while the price of a very good one may go up to Rs. 120. The 
way milch -buffaloes are fed and treated is much the same as that 
adopted towards cows ; as more valuable, they are taken more 
care of ; and being bigger, they require more food than cows. A 
buffalo calves when five years of age after eleven months’ gesta- 
tion, generally in Har or Sawan. She will produce six calves 
in all, at intervals of two years. Buffaloes are generally milked 
only once a day ; they give about half as much milk again as a 
cow j and the milk yields about ^ more batter than the same 
quantity of cow’s milk. A buffalo continues in good milk for 
nine or ten months. The names of buffaloes seem to differ on 
the Ravi and Sutlej. The general name for a female buffalo ia 
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majh and mainh, respectively. The Satlej names are as 
follows 


Sfale. Female. 

Kata or Kat ... Kati 

Jhotra or Jhota ... Jhofi 

Tirndna ... Trihan 

ISandaK ... Garhap 

... ilainh 


Feeiod during ivhtch eo-caUed. 
Till weaued — t. e., 1 year of age. 
From 1 year of age to 2 years of age. 
„ 2 years,, „ „ 3 „ „ „ 

„ 3 ,, ,, ,, ,, 5 „ ,, „ 

After 5 years of age. 


On the Tlavi thejhota stage lasts till 2^, and the trihdna 
stage is not recognized. The names, according to teeth pos- 
sessed, are the same for buffaloes as for cows and bullocks. 


Hides. When cows, bullocks and buffaloes die, they are made 

over to the Chuhraa and Mochis. They use the skin for their 
own purposes, or sell them to travelling dealers. In Gugera 
tahsll the owners of the cattle are said .sometimes to sell them ; 
but this is not the custom elsewhere. The dealers are Khojas 
of Lahore, Kasur, and Ferozepore; or Chamars of Ludhiana 
and even TJmballa. The hides of cows and bullocks sell for 
from Re. 1-8-0 to Bs. 4, and those of buffaloes from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 6-8-0 a piece. The leather of Jhamra and Lundianwala in 
Gugera is spoken well of locally. 

Trade in cattle, The district breeds all the cattle it requires. Except 

in the Gugera tahsil, sales of cattle are not extensive, 
there large numbers of quite young bulls are sold to merchants 
from the Bagri country, bullocks are sold to people of the 
Manjha, and buffalloes to those of Shekhupura. Labanas of 
Lahore and Amritsar also buy young buffaloes in this district 
for carriage. From P^kpattan a certain number of bullocks 
go to the Manjha country and buffaloes to the fairs at Amritsar 
and elsewhere. 

Disea, ses of cattle. Horned cattle are subject to quite as many diseases as 

camels. Many are common to both classe.s of animals, and 
also attack horses, sheep and goats. The more important ail- 
ments will now be noticed. Unless specially mentioned, the 
remarks apply to cows, bullock.s, and buffaloes, and to them 
only. 

>S’at.— This is anthrac fever. It usually occurs in or just 
after the rains, and is caused by half-starved cattle suddenly 
obtaining an abundance of nutritious food in which they indulge 
to excess. Large gaseous swellings, as much as a foot iu 
diameter, appears on the bacK, hind-quarters or fore-quarters, 
Sometimes there are swellings in the month. There is no 
remedy. If a mullah can be got to charm the animal some 
good may be done. Cutting a piece off the ear is another 
device. But almost every animal attacked dies within 24 
hours. 


Fir, also called Mala Sitla and Sihdl. This is cowpox. 
It is more fatal with buffaloes than with kine. Of the latter 
about half recover j there is no remedy. The sick animal is 
generally kept apart from the others. The cause of the disease 
is not known. It occurs at all seasons. The crisis comes on 
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io 8 or 9 days. The chief symptoms are a running from r.he 
eyes, nose, and mouth ; blisters I'oim, and the dung has a most 
ofiensive odour. 

Ghotn, or malignant sore-throat, occurs at all seasons. 
Cause not known. No remedy'. Sometimes a portion of one 
ear is cut off, probably as a counter-irritant. 'J’he symptoms 
are well-marked. The neck swells; the animal gasps and 
breathes with difficulty ; there is a rattling in the throat, and 
foaming at the mouth. The animal almost invariably dies, and 
usually within 24 hours. 

Barr . — This is a rather dangerous disease, as about half 
those attacked die. It seems to be megrims ; the characteristic 
sign is that the animal attacked turns round and round several 
times till it falls. The remedy is to brand all round the body, 
commencing at the nose, and going down the back under the 
tail and up the belly. It is attributed to gettiiig a chill. As it 
usually occurs in Bbadon and Assn (middle of August to middle 
of October), it may be due to the same cause as viz., half- 
starved animals gorging th.eniselves with rich food. 

Phiphri — Cows and bullocks when attacked mostly recover ; 
buffaloes generally' succumb. As its name implies, this is a 
disease of the lungs; though some insist it is a swelling of the 
spleen. The cause is not known ; but it has been observed to 
follow after a chill. The symptoms are heavy breathing with 
cough, and a fulling out ot condition. 'Ihe disease may last as 
long as sis mouths ; and is said to end fatally in five days some- 
times. It seems to be pleuro-pneunionia. The remedies 
adopted are branding under either shoulder or along the back- 
bone ; or 1 Sc'V of ghi and 4 chittdht of groutid pomegranate 
peel are tni.sed and given every evening to a buffalo, or half that 
amount to a cow or bullock, generally for three days running 
only. 

Tan. — In this disease, which usually' lasts as long as the 
animal lives, hut is rarely fatal, the ^lymfitoin.s are a thick staring 
coat; the animal keeps its mouth open and gasps ; it seeks cool 
places and lies down in water whenever it can. Tdn generally 
appears about tlie heginiiing of rlie rains. The cause is unknown. 
S(unc say biiffiiloes are not attacked. The remedy is u decoction 
of young liikar leaves, or some butter mixed with u medicinal 
substance called rai ; it seems a v'crv rare disease. 

H/iiikrn, or scouring ; occui s at all seasons; cause is not 
known, but some say heat ; some say eating unsuitable food, 
such as gharni grass when green. The di.sease consists in 
constant passing of watery evacuations. Bkukni means a piece 
of bamboo stem between two joints, sometimes used as water- 
pipe. The reason of tlie name of the disease is obvious. It is 
a deadly disease, most animals attacked dying. But some deny 
this. It is said to last as long as 8 days violently. No remedy 
is practised, but coarsely-ground joiriir and buiter-milk, or 
coagnhited milk and main (galls of the tamarisk), or gur and 
onions, are recommended. 
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Chapter I V, B- Munhhhur, ov foot and month disease, seems to occur at 

— 7 . all seasons. The cause is not knosvn; but some attribute it to 

f Dom Mtac^ Am- ^ bird, called laihara, peeking- at the cleft of a hoof of the 
o t animal. Others scoff at this explanation. Blisters form in 

the mouth and on the teet ; and tne animal loses its appetite ; 
the disease lasts about 10 days. It is rarely fatal. The parts 
affected are washed with warm water ; and sometimes bread 
made of gram or manir, with some salt and butter, is admi- 
nistered. 

Lag occurs in the rains ; and is attributed to the use of 
river waters, or eating grass that h-is grown in stagnant river 
water, The disease is not mortal generally. The symptoms 
are coughing, swelling of the neck, purging, loss of appetite. 
Milch cattle dry up. The remedies are ; sweet oil, one ser 
per diem at intervals of 4 or o days, parched gram, or china 
flour, or some salt. The disease lusts a couple of months, till 
the buffalo gets hluhi grass wet with dew, and other cattle yotcdr 
stalks. 

Wdo is palsy or paralysis; when a human being is attacked, 
it is called J4oZa. It usually occni's at the commencement of the 
cold weather, and is due to a chili. The ankles swell, the coat 
stare.s, the animal moves very little, ami eats little. The hind- 
quarters are usually affected. Slight branding is sometimes, 
bnt rarely, tried. Ghi mixed with oil and turmeric, or oil and 
til, are given. 

Hada and motra seem to be bag and blood spavins. Brand- 
ing and bleeding, and the applic-ition of boiling bntter-milk to 
the swelling, are practised, dhie last is stated to cure the 
disease in three days. Hot spices and arsenic pills are said 
to be given as tonics. 

Vil and dhdh or tag seem to be the same disease ; bnt the 
name vil is applied to it when it attacks cows and bullocks, 
and tag or dhdh when bnffffloes are affected. Tig is used on 
the Ravi, and dhdh on the Sutlej. It ino.stly occurs at the 
commencement of tlio cold weather, and is attributed to the 
animal getting a cliill. It is rarely fatal. In vil there is a 
running at the mouth, tlie ears grow cold, the legs stiffen, the 
teeth chatter, and tlie coat stares. The only remedy really 
used is putting the animal into the sun; its in- utli is also kept 
open with a munj rope ; onions are sometimes given ; and by 
some a grasshopper (tidda) now and then is considered useful. 
The animal generally gets well in 12 hours, but may be sick 
for four days. The symptoms in dhdh are nearly the same as 
in vil, but the part affected is the back. Any pressure there 
makes the animal at once fall down. Hence the name, which 
is derived from dhdna, to knock down. The duration of the 
atttick is tlie same as that of vil The disease may become 
chronic. The remedy is to keep the animal warm and well 
wrapped np .so as to excite perspiration. At the same time give 
warm spices ; salt should be put under the clothing. If the 
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disease is of old standing, Vileed at the head or tail, or at the 
hack, and rub in opium. Both dhdii aud til seem to be forms 
of rheumatism. 

Angydri is a swelling of the udder. The swelling lasts 
3 or 4 days. It is supposed to be due to the animal having 
eaten some heating substance. It occurs at all seasons; but 
mostly in the early part of the rains. If the issue is favourable, 
the cow or buffalo commences giving milk as usual ; if not, 
she never gives any more, not even if she should calve again. 
Butter, half a ser for a cow, and double that for a buffalo, is 
stuffed down her throat for four or five days running. A coat- 
ing of earth taken from a rat’s hole and applied to the udder 
is considered beneficial, when the swelling commences. Angydri 
means a small boil. 

Ogu is a disease of buffaloes only. It occurs at any season. 
The cause is not known. It generally ends in death. The 
belly swells ; the dung and urine are suppressed. Unless this 
can be remedied, the animal dies in a few hours. The favourite 
remedy is to make it sit down in water. Butter and ghi are 
given. 

Horses are attacked by phiphri, harr, wdo, Jiada, mob a. 
Also by ogu and hhukni, according to some ; and by ghotu, 
called in their case hhund.k. They also get kandr or catarrh. 
The great remedy for this is burning blue cloth in a lota and 
making the animal inhale the smoke. Ground ginger is blown 
through a tube into the nostrils. There are several other 
remedies. This disease is not glanders usually. It is never 
fatal. But as glanders and catarrh are not unlike, the term 
kandr would probably be used in a case of glanders. Khuh 
seems the same as khundk. 

The sheep of this district are usually white with brown 
heads. Quite white sheep are not uncommon ; but black are 
rare. The usual time of tup is August and September, and 
the lambs are dropped in February; sometimes the iiutumn is 
preferred for lambing. The ewe is then one year old. She 
will give one lamb for each of the ue.xt four years; sometimes 
more than one lamb is dropped ; in thi.s case both are weakly. 
The lamb is allowed all the milk for two months, after that only 
half, or even less, for about three months more. The ewe gives 
milk well for four months, and altogether for six. The milk 
is used as such, or made into butter and ghi. It is not sold as 
milk ; but ghi makers buy the butter at the same price, or at 
a little less than that of cows and buffaloes. Sheep are milked 
between the legs, not at the side, as cattle ; the yield is about 
3 chittdks per diem. One si’r of milk produces | to 1 chit- 
tdkoi butter. Sheep are sheared twice a year, in Ghetr 
(middle of March to middle of April) and Katik (middle 
of October to middle of November). They are first washed. 
The outturn of the former shearing is from 3 to 5 chittdks, 
of the latter 4 to 9 chittdks. The average yearly outturn 
is, perhaps, 12 chittdks. The wool (an), ohtaiaed iu the 
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Cliapter 17, B. autumn is yellow, while the spring wool is white; the 

_ , . yellow wool is the cheaper of the two. The wool of the 

°™inals. back and upper parts is o-ood ; that of the legs, belly, 

Wool and skin. and throat inferior. The price of wool varies very much It 

averages about lls. 20 per tnaund. 'The Sceces are sold to 
traders of Fazilka, Kasur or Ferozepore. Tlie skins are sold 
to wandering traders .at from to 2^ annas each. They 
generally are taken on camels to Lahore, Amritsar or Fazilka. 
The skins are used for shoes, musical instruments, and bags 
for keeping money, clothes, flour, &c. Untanned sheep-skins 
are called ; after tanning me<<ha. The fle.sh of sheep 

is exten.sively consumed. Sheep have aho different names 
according to the stage of their growth. Till six months old a 
ram is called lela, and a ewe leli ; after 12 months the former 
is known as chhnthra, and the latter as bhed. Between the 
ages of (1 and 12 months there is a dispute; some say the ram 
is called 6od/(ar and the gharap ; others divide the period 
into two portions of three mouths each, during which the ram 
is called sansa and chhnthra and the ewe ghardpi and ghardp, 
but sassa seems properly a name applied to any well-grown 
lamb. According to their teeth sheep are known as : — 

A7a'n, till milk tepth are replaceil, about 15 or 18 mooths after birth. 

Pakka khira; pakJci khiri. A few months before next stajre. 

Donda when animal has only 2 teeth, till about 2 years of age. 

Changa ,, ,, ,, n ,, 2J 

Chhtgga ,, G after 2^ „ 

With reference to their teeth, goats aro called by the same 
names, e.vcept that the pakkn-khira stage is not recognized. 
Goats, too, are more precocious, and so each stage ends six 
months sooner tlian ivith .sheep Till six months old, a he-goat 
is known as patlwra, a slie-goat as pathori. The former then 
becomes a hakrn, the latter a kharap ; till one year old when 
she is called bakri ; goats kid in Chetr and Baisakh (middle 
of March to middle of ,May), or in K.itik and Magar 
(middle of October to middle of December) once a year. 
The period of gestation is si.x month.s. They generally 
have one kid at a time, and will produce 7 or 8 alto- 
Milk, hair and gather. Goats are milked twice a d.ay ; they give about 
skin, 14 to 20 chittnki of milk. Till one mouth after birth 

the kid gets all the milk; then for another mouth, half; 
then it is weaned. The supply of milk is good for four months. 
F’or making biitcer the milk is bad, yielding only chiltdk ot 
butter for each xer of milk. Goats are sheared in Chetr, 
Baisakh or Hiir. Their hair is called jat. Its price averages 
about Rs. 5 or Ra. (5 per maund. The yield of one goat ranges 
from 3 to 0 chitidkx. The jat is sold to kumhdrs, camel-men, or 
banyas. It i.s m.-xde into ropes, f.orq.s, rhhatix and floor-cloths 
of shops, called tappar (sack-cloth). The skins of goats are 
disposed of in the same way as thc.so of sheep. They fetch 
from four annas to Re. I undressed. They are used for water- 
bags (mashak), as well as the purposes for which sheep-skins 
are used. 
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Goats and slieep get nothing to eat bnt what they can pick 
tip in tlie jungle ; they do not get any salt. Shortly before 
kidding, a goat gets some oil ni- ghi for a few days if in bad 
condition. The sheep of this district are of poor quality. The 
wool is coarse. The climate is too arid and the country too food ; quality ; sales, 
inhospitable for much improvement to be probable. Large 
numbers of young sheep are sold annually to travelling dealers, 
who take them to the up-country districts ; a sheep costs from 
Re. ] to Rs. 3 ; a goat from Re. 1 to Rs. 5. 

Sheep and goats snSer from sat, ghotu, pir, munkhnr, phiphri Diseases of slieep 
and arigynri, diseases described in pages 163, 169, 170 and 171. goats. 

For the first four there is no remedy. Incantations, though u.se- 
ful to those not attacked, are of no avail to those affiicted. Scit 
and ghotu end in rapid death ; scarcely any animal dies of pir 
or munhhhur. The last is caused by the wahdra. In a case 
of phiphri, branding the nose and ears or scalding them with 
hot milk, the first Sunday after the new moon, is tried. Pome- 
granate rind and ghi are given to the sick animal. Few die. 

Sokra occurs usually in the rains. It it rarely fatal. The 
legs swell, and the animal becomes quite thin — in fact dries 
up ; hence the name. Branding the swellings, and doses of 
sweet and bitter oil, or embrocations of the juice of the dk, are 
the remedies adopted. 

Pdnildg or rih is attributed to the same cause as lag, a 
disease of cows, &c. The symptoms are the same. Fish oil 
obtained by boiling down the fish called inahni is administered. 

A diet of kikar branches or diari is said to be efficacious. It 
is generally a fatal disease. It seems to be “rot.” 

is said to be a most deadly disease; none escape, if 
attacked. There is no remedy. The chief symptom is the 
passing of bloody urine. R it means blood. This is the disease 
known as red-water. It occurs usually early in the rains. It 
seems almost unknown on the Sutlej, but the Riivi people are 
acquainted with it. 

Tret is the disease called harr in the case of cattle. It 
occurs at the same time, and the svmptoms are the same, but 
it is rarely mortal. The remedy adopted is branding either 
across the face or along the backbone near the tail. In the 
latter case opium is rubbed into the spot cauterized. 

Sawattan or savittal, also called zardoi, seems to be 
hepatitis. The symptoms are yellow eyes, discoloured urine, 
and constipation. It is a rare disease, and occurs about August 
and September. It is attributed to the use of new grass and 
hot water. Death commonlv results. There are really no 
remedies ; but goat’s milk diluted with water, or sometimes 
batter, is given. 

Gada and pan are the itch ; the former term is applied to 
sheep, the latter to goats. Sheep are washed with a decoction 
of uhhdn leaves- and sajji, or sweet oil or aajji mixed with 
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cow-dung is rubbed over them. Goats are rubbed over with 
a mixture of bitter oil and sulphur, and get curds or sweet oil 
to drink- 

Hung or hungan attacks goats, and is usually fatal. The 
coat stares; the animal ceases to eat and drink ; the ears hang 
down ; and there is a cough. These are not very distinguishing 
symptoms. The remedy is incautation. As the principal part 
of the ceremony is feasting the miracle-working /ah'r on a 
healthy goat, and the -ick one rarely recovers, tlie remedy 
seems worse than the disease. 

Tilphali seems to be rupture of the spleen, judging from 
is name. It is very rare, aud usually fatal. Sheep and goats 
are attacked generally about the beginning of the cold weather. 
There is no remedy. 

Aphar occurs at all times. It is said to be never fatal, and 
to last a few hours. The stomach swells ; and the animal falls 
down. There is constipation. 

Bid is a very similar disease. Aphar means a swelling of 
the stomach, that being filled with wind; aai sid is said to mean 
colic. 

An interesting account of an experiment in sericulture 
made by Mr. Peake at Gugera in 1863 is given at pages 1 76-77 
of Punjab Products. The experiment held out every promise of 
success ; but was perforce abandoned in 1804 on the transfer of 
the head-quarters of the district from fertile Gugera to the 
desolate and barren wastes of the civil station of Montgomery. 


SECTION C.— OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE. 

Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations followed 
by males of over 15 years of age as returned at the Census of 
1891, The figures are practically meaningless, as the classifi- 
cation of occupations is based on an European and 'not on a 
native model, and the differentiation of occupations is not nearly 
so complete as that confcemplatpd by the table. Keference 
should be made to Chapter Xlt of the Census Report. The 
figures in Table No. XXIII may be summarized as follows : — 


Per cent. 

Agricnlturai ..- ... ... 68 

Pastoral ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 8 

Domestic servants ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Artisans ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 10 

Food and drink ... ... ... ... ... . . 4 

Unskilled labour ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Government service, Civil ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Do. do. Military 

Religious teachers, fakirs and mendicants, &c. ... ... 3 

Commerce and transport ... ... 

Others 1 

Total ... 100 
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More detailed figures for tlie occupations of both males Chapter lY, C. 
and females will be found in Table XVII B and abstract No. 90 Occu^ions 
of the Census Report of 1891. The figure.s for female occu- Indusfries, and 
pations, however, are exceedingly incomplete. Commerce- 

Table No. XXIV gives statistics of the oottou ginning and 
pressing factories of the district as they stood in 1897. No tnres. 
statistics are available for the other industries of the district; 
nor would they be likely to be reliable if there were. Coarse 
cotton cloth is woven iu most villages for home use. The fisheries 
of the district have already been described at page 30. 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of 
Art, kindly furnished the following note on some of the special 
industries of the district for the former edition of the Gazet- 
teer : — 

“ The most notable industry pf the Montgomery district is the lac-tornery of Dac-turnery, Pak- 
Pakpattan. There are several families who send out a variety of toys, boxes, * ' 
spring wheels, charpoy legs, A'C., to all parts of the Punjab. The wood used is 
chiefly bhdn, looaUy oShtia (Pop'tJiis eitp/itotica) — the black or Lombardy poplar, 
a soft, light, easily-worked wood, containing no resin, and not liable to the 
attacks of insects, all which are essential points. Nothing could be simpler in 
principle than the craft of the Khard ii, while his la'lie is a perfect example of the 
many Indian contrivances which produce womlcrfol resnlts with the most ele- 
mentary and apparently inadequate mean.s. The vai idsb, which is produced by 
pressing what is virtually a stick of coloured seaiing-wax against a rapidly re- 
volving wooden object, has been found by the experience of generations to resist 
dust, damp, and excessive heat and dryness better than any known paint, .and 
it is used on all articles of domestic use which can be turned on the lathf. If 
this flne coating could bo as cheaply applied to flat surfaces it would be of 
immense use. But this essentially simple art is c.tp.ihle of almost infinite 
v.ariations. Though there are few towns in which it is not wrought in some 
fashion, there aie some which, like Plkpattan, euj.iy a special reputation. 

The work from this town, though strongly resembling that of Sindh, with which 
province the south-west of the Punjab has some noticeable attinities, may be 
recognised by the use of a rich, mottled purple alternating wiih bands of black, on 
which delicate floral borders and diapers appear to be jiainted in red ami green. 

This ornament is, however, ]iroduCed in a manner analogous to the Sgraffito 
of Italian architectural decoration. Coats of different colours are super-imposed 
on the surface, and the partem is produced by scratching through these with a 
sharp stylus, Thn.s, a red flower is made by scratching through the black and 
green films ; for the leaves, the black only is cut .a-vav, exposing the green ; and 
for a white line all three are cut through to the white wood. This is obviously 
work requiring great delicacy of hand and long praci ice. The articles made at, 

Pakpattan, besides objects for native use, are tca-poys, t..ys, flower-stands, plateaux, 
chessmen, work-boxes, &c. The workmen are Muliamtnadans. 

“ The cotton-waving of Pakpattan, though not of striking importance, is of Cotton-Weaving 

good quality; and elioquerod /.h-.' fabrics with Intiijia, choufoAis, and other . ,. 

varieties in common native use, are liore strongly and neatly woven. At Kot „ 

Kamilia very good cottoii-printiug is done. The cbar.ictoristics of this work are ***' 
brightness of colour, and a certain quaiiitiies.s and rudeiic.-s of pattern, which usually 
shows a good deal of white ground. Some diir.ito/>.s (a better word than our 
dado), printed with archaic figures of horsemen, were sent to the Punjab K-xhibi- 
tion. Scarves, abrus and other articles are also made, and the work has a consider- 
able reputation. 

“ Among merely domestic crafts, reed basket work, which, though almost uni- Reed baskets, 
versalinthe Punjab, i.s better done nt Gugera in the Montgomery district than 
elsewhere, may be here meutinned. The rhhuj or winnowing b.asket remarkable 
for its strength and lightoe.ss and perfect adaptation toits purpo.se, would seem to 
have been the origiical, ns it is the staple article. The lili or fine upper stalks of 
milnj (Siirch'^ruin mwija) aro neatly worked in rows tied to strengthening bare of 
stouter reed and bamboo with strips of fresh goat -skin, which is sometimes used in 
larger pieces to strengthen the corners. Baskets for domestic pnrpoaea are Borne. 
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Chapter IV, C. 

Occupations, 
Indastries, and 
Commerce. 


times adorned Tvitk tofts of coloured wool, "wbile mats, pitnX-ahs^ and fancy baskets 
are worked over with lozenge-shaped crossings of parti-coloured worsted with 
cowries sewn on the borders. A large basket with a well-fitting cover is much 
used fur keeping feminitse gt-ar. Choti-'ar'- and chulinn aie said to be the most ex* 
pert workers in a craft for which gipsies ail over the world seem to have a special 
affinity. They are also fiequently employed in sifting and wdonowing wheat.’* 


Sajji. 


The following account of the manufacture of i-ajji is taken, 
after necessary corrections, from page 86 oi Punjab P?-oductii: — 


*' Sajji 13 produced from two differenc plants which grow spontaneously in 
brackish soil in the hdr tracts of the dari and Rechna Dolbs. called Jcungun khdr 
and gora tana, the last jieldiug inferior, aud the first superior, sajji The iangan 
khdr plant yields the best alkali. The pure Jujji from this plant is called 
lota sajji, and the residue mixed with ashes is called kangan khdr sajji. The 
other plant yields only a dirty and inferior substance known a.s bhuini sajji, 
denTs soda- This is black in colour, and sold in pieces like lamps of ashes. 

“The process is as follows : — The shrubs ripen about October, and the 
process of niakinc fojji is cariied on throughout October, N’ovember, December 
and January. '1 he first step is to cut down the plants with a wooden scythe 
called taliidi. T'hey are then allowed to he on the ground in heaps 
to dry. When perfectly iuflauiiuable, a pit in tlie ground is dug in a hemi- 
spherical shape, about six feet in circumference and three deep, at the bottom of 
which one or more inverted tin Is, or earthen ves.sels, are buried, having small 
holes pierced ;n their upper portions ; the holes are kept clo.seil at the cotnmence- 
Tuent of operations. A tire is kiiidlfd. andilie dry plants placed in the pit, with 
the aid of a -angi. or pitchfork, and the tire is kept fed with the dry plants till all 
is burned. During the pr.icess r.f burning , a liquid substance is formed, which 
runs down into liie (it.ds below the fire. .After all the liquid has run through 
into the timi, the residue is stirred up with a stick culled mashiid. which has a 
round flat piece of wood at the end like a ladle or a gliorln — i.e., a piece of wood 
Cut green fiom the tree to prevent its burning. Great care must bo taken 
during the above process that no water is allowed to be put on tlio fire, other- 
wise the whole mass wottld blow up, and oud.iuger the lives of tlio.se manu- 
facturing if. After the residuary mass has boeo stirred in the mati tier described 
it is covered over with earth. It cools in throe or four day.s, but can be taken 
out when wanted. The bhufm .-aiji is made in tiie same manner as i!..' .il.ovo, 
blit from the .shrub called ooiu Idhn. Wheu tlie eartli is removed, the sitbstance 
is found iu .a solid rocky st.ite ; it is tlicn broken out with a tool called icaiidn, 
or woodeu crowbar. Tlien the /ta /.' rhut aio underneath are also removed, and 
being broken, the contents are taken ont. The residuary mass in rlic pit is 
crude dirty potash, hut that which is found inside the finds is clean and free, 
from ashes, &c. ; it is called lata sajji, becaiisn fonnd in the find or lota. 

‘•The proportion produced of i'oii mn and hhijfni s'lj/i is four sort from a 
m.nund of the plant, or om-teuth ; and of the tola s'ljji, oue sdr in a maund, 
or part. 

“ The growing plants are much valued for camel-gniziiig The market price 
of bhf.tni nijji 1 .S from Re. 1 to Re. 1-,S per manmi. Lola sajji cummand.s a much 
higher price, and sells at R.'i. R a mautnl. The expense attending the manufac- 
ture, riz., furring, stocking, ami liftiiia, is about .t annas per maund. '1 lie 
workmen who cut the plants get 2 atiuas ,a day, the burners take 3 annas, 
and there is oue man to supeiiiiteiid. L Ja sajji is priucip.ally used as a 
medicine on account of ins liigli pn-e. Kangan, khdr saj/i is used iu washing 
and dyeing with madder and fnsawWin ; it is used also for making soap, and 
iu the process of piiriftiug sugar, and iu paper-making. The c.astes princi- 
pally emploied in the maiiufaciuro of .s'l/o are chnhms, dhobis, Xunari.s. and a 
few Aroras, but there is no ncoe.-.sary distinction or superstition on the point." 


Up to 1 896 a license fee ol Ks. 2 per pit (/oj) used to be 
levied for the tnnu'ifncf lire of .sajji. At present no licenses for 
the manufacture of mtji cut on the Governoient waste are 
friveu : the object being to preserve a sufficient amnnnt of the 
Ictna plant for the grazino' of canieis. 

Course and nature vhere are no statistic.s available for the general trade of the 
oftnde, district. The exports ami iinpoi ts of food -grains have already 
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been noticed at page 153, and a list of fairs given at page 74. Chapter IV, C. 

Hie exports of the district consist principally of wheat in con- 

siderable quantitie.s, a very little rice and gram, a large amount XjJduM'tes^and 
of cotton and cotton seed, a good deal of wool and hides, mucli ^ Commerce. 
ghi, main and oilseeds. Tlie production and export of ^ajji is Course auduature 
now much less than it used to be. No cloth is now exported. trade. 

The imports consist oi joicdr and bdjta, some rice, gur, sugar, 
salt, cloth, European and country oil, hardware, fruits and dyes. 

Some wheat is imported from the Chenab Colony into the Ravi 
tabsils. A little gram is imported in times of scarcity. Exports 
and imports are now almost entirely carried by rail. Camel carri- 
age is mo.stly confined to the limit.s of the district. Wheat goes 
mainly to Karachi for export to Europe ; gram to Lahore or Mul- 
tan ; cotton to Karachi and Bombay for European consumption ; 
wool to Karachi, some of it stopping at Multan to be pressed; 
cotton seeds to Ferozepore, Bliatinda and the Robi country ; 
hides to Multan, Lahore, Kasur and Amritsar ; ghi to Lahore, 

Amritsar, Multan and Sukkar, main to Amritsar and Bhawani ; 
til and oilseeds chiefly to Karachi. Joudr and hdjra are import- 
ed from Sirsa, Bliatinda and the Rohi country, and occasionally 
from Sindh ; rice from Bahawalpnr and MnzaSargarh ; gur 
and country sugar from Aiuritsar, Batala, Jullundur and "tbe 
North-Western Provinces ; loaf-sugar from Europe ; salt 
from Shalipur ; the finer kinds of cloth from Amritsar and Delhi ; 
the cheaper kinds from Karachi ; country oil from Ludhiana 
and Ferozepore, and European oil from Karachi; brass vessels 
from Jbaiig ; iron and iron goods from Lahore and Mnltun ; 
fruits from Lahore and Multan ; indigo from Multan. Very 
few powiudalis now visit the district. 

The only trading towns of the district are KamMia and Chief trading 
Pakpattaii ; some trade is also carried or. at Montgomery. The 
exports of Kamalia consist chiefly of cotton, i/ht and wool ; those 
of Pakpattan of cotton, wheat, wool and oilseeds, and those 
of Montgomery of wheat and oilseeds. Basiipur and Atari in 
the Dipalpur tahsil aad Boyleganj in Pakp.attan are luge vil- 
lages in which there is a good deal of local trade. Pakpattan 
used to heve a considerable trade in cloth ; very little is now 
made there, and none is exported beyond the district except the 
lungis of 700 and 1,000 threads to a breadth, and dohars of all 
kinds which are much esteemed, and find a ready sale in 
Amritsar, Lahore, and Multan. A considerable quautity of the 
products of the local looms is disposed of at the annual fair 
in the first week of the Muharram. Most of the yarn used 
comes from England. There are two ca.stes of weavers at Pak- p -j. ^tta 
pattan, the one called Bbakri the other Paoli. The difference ^ ““ 

between them is that the women of tlie former class weave, those 
of the latter consider it a disgrace to do so. The women of 
both castes, but especially those of the Paoli, prepare the web, 
at which they make about one pice for every mile they go back- 
wards and forwards. There are now 224 looms at work. The 
numbers of persons engaged are as follows 
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Chapter IV, D. Paolis, 100 men, 60 women and 30 boys; Bhakhris, 80 
p . . men, 40 women and 30 boys. Thread is spun by women, who 

aid&S,andr get to 2 sers of cotton, and give 

Communications, back one ser of thread, but this method of payment is less com- 


Pakpattan T’wenty sers of cotton are carded for one 

weavers. rupee. Fakpattan has also a high reputation for its lacquered 

work. Good blankets are made at Malka Hans. Kabula does 


some little trade in ghi with Amritsar. It is not possible to do 
more than guess at the value of the trade of the district. 
Judging from a few isolated facts, Mr. Purser was, in 1874, 
inclined to think it about 10 lakhs per annum. It is now no 
doubt much more. 


SECTION D.— PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


Prices, wages, Table No. XXVI gives the retail hizdr prices of commodi- 
rent-ratea, interest. j.-gg {qj. thirty-three years. The wages of labour are 

shown in Table No. XXVII, and rent-rates in Table No. XXI ; 
but both sets of figures are probably of doubtful value. Rent 


rates have already been discussed at page 100. 

Village prices ot Mr. Purser gave the following statement showing the 
agricultural staples, average quinquennial price of cotton, jowar, rice, hangni, china, 
wheat and gram, in the towns of Dipalpur and Hujra from 1838 
to 1871. These prices were taken from the books of the kardm, 
and represent dealing,s between them and the cultivators. 
The fc'iritM fix the prices twice a year in Har and Katik. The 


average price is the average of prices prevailing at both seasons 
in both towns. These towns were selected as being in che chief 


agricrdtural part of the district ; — 
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The statement below shows the prices in sets per rupee of Chapter IV, D. 
agricultural produce assumed for the purposes of assessment in 


the recent settlement. 



Gugera and 
Mont- 
gomery. 

Dipalpar 
and Fak- 
pattan. 


Sera. 

Sers. 

Rice (unhnsked) ... ... 

28 

29 

^aize ... 

... 

24 

Jowar ... ... 

28 

so 

Kangni ... ... ... ... ... ... 


37 

Cliina ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 


37 

Moth 


30 

llasli ... ... ... ... ... 


25 

Hung ... ... 


26 

Til 

12 

12 

Cotton (uncleaned) ... ... ... ... 

12 

12 

Wheat 

22 

2 + 

Barley ... ... ... ... 

... 

38 

Gram 

30 

34 


Prices, Weights 
and Measures^ and 
Conunnuications. 
Recent rise in 


The following table gives some information regarding the 
course of the village prices of the chief agricultural staples in 
the ISutlej tahsils during the currency of the revised settle- 
ment ; — 
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Recent rise in 
prices. 
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The actual all-round rise of prices during the 30 years, Chapter IV, D. 
1864-93, was 30 per cent, in Dipalpur and 21 per cent, in 
Pakpattan. At the beginning of the period prices were consi- andMeasures and 
derably higher in the latter than in the former tahsil. Conunnnications. 

Mr. Purser wrote as follows : — Recent rise m 

prices. 

In 1S71 Mr. Koe, the Settlement Officer, gave it as his opinion that the 
increase in price of late years has arisen from a diminished supply, and not from 
an increased demand. I have lived in the during the whole time that 

these high prices prevailed, and I know, from what 1 have seen with my own eyes, 
that the condition of the agriculturists has been one, not of prosperity, but of 
very great distress. It would also seem at first sight that the coiistrcction of a 
railway right tbrongh the heart of the district must have greatly benefited the 
people. No doubt it would have done so, had the agriculturists had any surplus 
produce to export ; but as they had baivly sufficient for their own consumption, 
the opening up of new markets was practically nselcs>. In fact, in one way the 
railway has injured them ; for it has l^Xto a much stricter coiiservanc}' of the 
Government jungle j formerly the zami-ulhi obtained all the wood tlio\' required 
free or almost free. Now they liave to pay for it. and get it with difficulty ; 
besides this the subordinate conservancy establishment greatly increases their 
indirect taxation,” 

Table XXXII gives statistics of the areas of land sold Value ofland. 
and mortgaged up to the expiration of tlie last settlement. 

The following figures based on assessment statements show 
the progress in the value of land including cultivated and 
uncultivated in the Sutlej tahsils. Similar fi'pires are not avail- 
able in the case of tahsils viugera and Montgomery : — 



1 PeICK PEU iCEF. 

j ilORTGAGr. ilONEV PEB ACBE. 


! 

X « 

1 $ 

<X. 1 X 

! 1 

S '4 

i rt 1 c-i 

1 o r>. 

® ] X 

Before 1H71- 
72. 

1 1 

.1 . 1 

E ' 2 1 

t-. , JO 1 

X 1 -» 1 

i 

c4 

C5 

X 

0 

9 

X 

Dip.il pur 

PAkpattnu 

r*s. a. p. R>. .a. p. 

ft U 1 13 ri 2'. 

: 1 

:i V) 2 8 5 fi 

1 

Rtf. a. p, Rs. a. p. 

1 

^ 20 13 9 12 11 7| 
' 21 3 7 7 11 0 

i : 

Rs. a. p. 

j (> b 0 

|.u r 

R-«. a. p. Rtf. a. p.j 

13 7 bj 12 B 3 ] 

( 

5 15 o' b 11 111 

, i 1 

Rs. a. p.' 
13 13 a' 
1 10 2 10 

Rtf. a. p. 

12 S 2 

8 6 3 


The following statement shows the total areas transferred 
during the four years 1894-95 to 1897-98 inclusive, with the 
resulting price and mortgage-money per acre : — 


Tahsil. 

Are.a „ • 
sold in 
acres. 

Area 

Trice per mortgage 
acre. eel in 

acres. 

Jlort- 
gage- 
j money’. 

itortgage- 
money per 
acre. 


i Es. 

Ks. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

A. P. 

Giigcra 

IJjlOo 45,GS7 

21 

3 

2j 5,G70 

70,731 

12 

7 8 

iloiitiiomcry 

3,330; GojIoO 

19 

10 

g! 5,806 

71,643 

12 

3 5 

Dipalpur ... 

10,140 1,80,041 

18 

5 

! 1 
7| 17,701 

2,79,965 

15 

3 1 

Paipattan ... 

0,.10o' 1,13,15 g' 

' 1 

11 

14 

7 6,069 

77,293' 

! 12 

11 9 

Total District 

25,125| 4,10,343j 

16 

5 

4 33,306 

4,99,652 

i 

2 5 
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Chapter IV, D- The quality and class of laud varies so much and the 

Prices Weights so often fictitious that 

and Measures, and rates for price and mortgage-money per acre have 

Communications, but little real meaning. On this subject Mr. Purser wrote in 
Talue of land. 1874:-^ 


M e a a u r e 
weight. 


The lo'W valae of land iu this district, except where canal -irritration is 
available, is shown by the ditficuUyof getting: farmers, a.< well as by the low price 
at which land is sold and mortgaged. In Pakpattan it was fonud that 12,878 
acres, paying a revenue of Rs. 3,15d, or annas 3-11 per acre, had been sold for 
Rs. 18,Gi6. This gave the price per acre as Re. 1-2-0, and per rupee of revenue as 
Rs. 5-14-7. The mortgaged area as 9,687 acres assessed at Rs. 2,272, or annas 3-9 
per acre. The mortgage-money amounted to Rs, 19,081, or Re. 1-15-6 per acre, 
and Rs. 8-6-5 per rupee of revenue. In Dipalpur, 15.749 acres sold realized 
Ka. 26,421, or Re. I-IO-IO per acre, and Rs. 6-1-11 per rupee of revenue. The re- 
venue was Rs. 4,319, falling at annas 4-5 per acre. The area mortgaged was 
12,028 acres assessed at Rs. 2,964, being at the rate of Ks. 3*11 per acre. The 
mortgage-money amounted to Rs. 30.353, equal to Rs. 2-8-5 per acre, and 
Ra. 10-3-7 of Government revenue. If it is considered that these prices include 
not only money paid for the laud, but also the cost of w’ells and other property 
attached to the lan-1, the very low value of land is at once apparent. More money 
can be got by mortgaging land than by selling it. It may be that the land mort- 
g^ged is more valuable than that sold ; but this fact may also be explained by 
the diSiculty of obtaining tenants, and the dread of becoming responsible for 
payment of the revenue. When land is sold, the buyer becomes responsible for 
the revenue, and he has to make his arrangements for cultivating the land ; but 
in the ca^.e of mortgages, the morruaiiror remains, a.s a rule, responsible for the 
revenue, and continues to cultivate the land Linivjlf, or exerts himself to havo 
it cultivated.” 

The figures given above, taken for what they are worth, 
show that the value of land increased enormously, more especi- 
ally in Pakpattan, during the term of the revised settlement. 

Except in towns, the Government maund and sir are not 
employed in the purchase and sale of grain. A measure of 
capacity is used, ami not one of weight. This measure is the 
topa, and its size varies in different parts of tlie district. The 
weight of a h)p% of wheat in each locality is shown in a map 
attached to Mr. Purser’s settlement report. There are 10 
different topas, and the weight varies from 1 sir, 4 chitlaks to 
3 sirs, 4 chittaka. An attempt is being made to introduce a uni- 
form topa for the whole district. The divisions and multiples 
of the topa are the paropi, pdi, man, kharwdr, and mdni:— 


4 paropis 
4 topas 
4 pais 
10 maos 
121 mans 


1 topa. 

1 pii. 

I man (mannd). 
1 kharwar. 

I mani. 


The kharwdr is used on the Ravi and the mdni on the 
Sutlej. The native man then is of a fluctnating value accord- 
ing to locality, and one great difficulty in obtaining information 
concerning yield of crops, amount of seed grain, &c., is the 
uncertainty as to what topa the informant is alluding to. To 
make matters worse, there are two ways of using the topa. Ia_ 
one called chhara, when the topa has been filled, nothing is 
added with the hand; and in the second, called hharti, the topa 
is heaped up with the hands. Topas are round measures. 
They are usually made of M.ltdn. or karil, sometimes of kikar. 
The differences in the value of the topa arc due to the couotyy 
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having been split up into numerous petty states, tlie ruler of 
each of which set up his own top a, partly to assert bis inde- 
pendence, and partly, it would seem, at least occa.sionally, to 
cheat the zarniiidnrs under him. 

The karam is 5^ feet long. The current scale of square 
measure is : — 


9 sqnare karama ■...«» 1 kaii. 

20 kans or jnarlas ... “ 1 kanal. 

8 kanals ... “ 1 ghamao 

The gfhumdo is thus equal to one acre, the kanal to half a 
rood, and the kd7i to a square perch. In measuring distance a 
term in common use is sndpandh {from sad, voice, and pandh, dis- 
tance) ; it represents the distance at which a man’s voice can 
be heard in the jungle, aud may be roughly estimated as a mile. 

The figures in the margin show the communications of the 


Communications. 

Miles. 

Navigable rivers j 

104 

1.30 

Railways ... 

Metalled roads ... 

82 

TJnmetallccl roads 

1,003 


cations. 


district as returned in the quin- 
quennial Administration Report 
tor 1896-97 ; while Table No. 
XLVI shows the distances from 
place to place as authoritatively 
fixed for the purpose of calculat- 
ing travelling allowance. Table 
No. XIX gives the area taken 
up by Government for communi- 


The Sutlej is navigable for country craft throughout its 
course in this district, but the Ravi is generally too low for this 
in the cold weather. There is practically no river traSic. 
The ferries and the distances between them are shown below, 
following the downward course of each river : — 


Rwer.'!. 


Ravi 


Bntlfj. 


Stations. 


Qilla Bhaina Sinsrh 
Farirlabacl 
Majhani 
Jliantio 

Pir Aly ... 

Mari 

Khai 

Alam Shah 
Mehr Shahana 
Qatab Shahana 
Hakim ka Kathy a 
Muhammad Shah 
Chiohawatni 
Kikri Patri 
Mohaua Fordwah 
Shekhuke 
Bhila Ma'.eke 
Ahloke ... 

Malkana 
Bhalln ... 

Sahmrali 
Bhuk , . . 

Madha 
Jamlera 


Distance in 
miles. 


1 

6 

6 

6 

1 

3 

3 

8 

7 

8 
11 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

7 

5 


Remarks. 


Ferrr. 

Do.' 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ferry and mooring place. 

Ferry. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bridge of boats and mooring place. 
Ferry. 

Ferry and mooring place. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Chapter IV, D. 

Prices, Weights 
and Measures, and 
Communication s. 

Measures of length 
and area. 


Communications. 


Rivers. 
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Chapter IV, D. The North-Western Railway from Lahore to Multan runs 

Prices Wei ht through the district along the high centi-.i! ridge, with stations 
andMeasures and Satghara, Okara, 9 miles, Gatnher, 8 nillos, Y usafwala, 9 miles. 
Communications. Montgomery, 7 miles, Harappa, 12 miles, Cliichawatni, 7 miles, 

Eailwajs. Kassowal, 10 miles. 

Boads. There are no metalled roads ; but as there is no wheel 

tratBc, the want is not felt. The district is traversed in all 
directions by fine broad unmetalled roads, some of which were 
cut through the jungle at the e.^pense of the people, after the 
unsuccessful insurrection of 1857. 

The principal roads are ; — (1) The Cnstoms line road, 
running from Jamlera on the Multau border, nearly parallel to 
the Sutlej through Pakpattan an'l Ilaveli to Hohela Ghat, 
opposite Fazilka, in the Sirsa district. (2) The Lahore and 
Multan trunk road, running close to the Ravi, on the left bank 
of the river. Traffic on this road has greatly decreased since 
the opening of the railwav in I 860 ; many of the serais along 
it are in bad condition and others have been closed altogther. 
But the road itself is in very fair or ler. (3) The road lead- 
ing from Jhang, via Kamalia, Harappa, Kabir, and Pak- 
pattan to the Sutlej. Speaking of it, Captain Elphinstone 
says 

Xumcroas caravans of morcliants from Afu'banlst.in freqaent this ronto 
during the cold weather. They soldum dispose of theii' tnercliandise in the dis* 
trictj but, as far as I could ascertain, this road -reiiMally selected by merohaute 
who are anxious to arrive at their principal marc, Delhi, witbout the delay which 
would otherwise attend the unjiackitig of their wares at intermediate stations.” 

(4) The road from Harappa through Jlontgomerj', Dipal- 
pur and Basirpur to the ferry at Rohela Ghat. (5) The road 
from Pakpattan toChunian, passing near Dipalpur and through 
Shergarh. ( 6 ) 'I'h*^ road from .Jliang through Gugera and 

Satghara to Wan Ihl iiiaram, I’liiininir thence to Ferozepore. 
(7), ( 8 ) and (9). The roads connecting Montgomery and Pak- 
pattan, and Gugera anil P;ikpattau and Gugera and Dipalpur. 

Bridges. There is now no bridge of boats over the Ravi, tl’.e one at 

Cliichawatni lia.s been aholi.-ihed. Tlie Nikki is bridged on all 
the main roads. There are bridges over the Khanwah canal at 
Hujra, Dipalpur, Nathii Sh.ili, and Kacha Pakka. There is a 
bridge over the Uppi-r Sohag Canal at Gama AVaghra, near 
Basirpur, and a foot bridge at Shah Nawazkhanwala. There 
are bridges over tlio Lower Soliag-P;irn, Canal at Amira Tejeka, 
Haveli and Kalhviil and on the Dipalpur-Pakpattan and Mont- 
gomery-Pakpattan roads. The state of the roads in canal-irrigat- 
cd tracts is far from satisfactory. The roads are traversed 
by deep water-courses, the owners of which have either construct- 
ed no bridges, or have laid down a few crooked branches of 
trees, with slight twigs and leaves filling up the interstices, and 
have thrown earth over the whole. As soon as the twigs rot, 
the unwary traveller runs a good chance of breaking his neck, 
at the same time that his horse breaks the bridge and his own 
leg. If the canals ran all the year round, this state of things 
would soon be altered. But in the cold weather, when officers 
are out in camp, the water-courses are dry, and the sides are 
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sloped down ; or else the water-conrse is filled np ; and so the 
intolerable nuisance these ditches become in the hot weather 
is not properly appreciated. 

The district is not well provided with serais. But the traffic is 
so alight that this want is little felt. There are rest-houses afford- 
ing accommodation to European travellers in all important places. 
The accommodation is at present in most cases far from good. 

The following table shows the principal roads of the dis- 
trict, together with the halting places on them, and the conveni- 
ences for travellers to be found at each: — 


Chapter ly, D- 

Prices, Weights 
and Xeasttre^ and 
Conuttuaieatims. 

SaraU. rest-honsas 
and encampiu-g 
gronnds. , 






COKVENIENX'ES FOR TRAVEL. 







LEBS. 






m 




s 


& 

OQ 

Route. 

Halting places. 


*g 

a 

0 

IQ 


0 


a 

0 

JZ 




Pi . 

0 



C9 





o 

o 

SI 

ss a 

•a 


0 m 

C 

a 

0 




a9 

0 0 

P. 


Is 0 


0 




oo 

a u 




*3 





a 

■A 

do 

CO 


H 


r 

Doburji 



1 

1 






Chichawatni village 


13 

1 

1 

... 

... 


1 


Harappa do 


13 

1 

1 

1 


... 

1 

Maltaa to Lahore ... 

Muhammad pur 


11 

1 

1 

... 


... 

... 

Kaure Shah ... 


9 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Ndr Shah 


3 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 



Akbar 


7 

1 

1 

... 

1 

... 

... 


Mirak 


IS 

1 

1 

... 

... 


**» 

L 

Cbucbak 


10 

1 

1 

... 

... 


1 

Jhaog to Chicha- \ 

Bajana 


11 

1 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

1 

1 

watni Railway 1 
Station. / 

Chichawatni Railway 
Station 

13 


... 

1 

... 

1 

... 

Montgomery to J 

Montgomery ... 

... 

... 

15 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

... 

Dipalpur } 

Dipalpur 


18 

1 


1 

1 

... 

1 

Gngerato Jhaug. | 

Gogera 

Bahlak 

"’7 

1 

... 

"1 

1 

... 

’’1 

r 

Gugera 


> •» 

... 

... 


1 

... 

... 

1 

Okara 


14 

... 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

Gogera to Fazilka. 

Knlasan ... 

... 

8 



1 

... 

... 

... 

Dipalpur 

... 

8 

1 

... 

1 

1 


1 

L 

Basirpur 


13 


... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

Pakpattau to Mont- ) 
gomery. ) 

Pakpatfcan 

Nurpur 

Montgomery ... 

14 

15 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

”’l 

... 

Akbar to Feroze- ( 

Akbar ... 


... 

1 

1 


1 

... 

... 

pore. 1 

Satghara ... 

... 

13 

1 

... 

1 

... 

... 

1 

r 

Jamlera 




... 

... 



... 

Jamlera to Fazilka j 
Cnitoms roaR. | 

Tibbi 

Pakpattau 

Haveli ... 


S 

24 

20 



1 

1 


1 

‘ 1 

- 1 I, — 

Jaimal Bazideka 


1£ 






, — ■ 
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Chapter IV, D- There are also unmetalled roads from Chichawatni to Pak- 

. ~~ pattan by Kabir, 44 miles ; from Chichawatni to Jamlera on the 

Sheikh Fazil, 45 miles ; from Montgomery to Tibbi, via 
Commiinications. Kabir and Kabula, 36 miles ; Hujra to Haveli, 24 miles ; Hujra 

Serais, rest-houses to Atari 16 miles, Hujra to Wan Kadharam fid Shergarh, 17 
and encampin g miles j Gugera to Saiad wala, 1 7 miles, and on to Bucheke, 17 
grounds. miles, and Lahore. 

There are no 6sed halting stations on these roads. The 
road from Gugera to Jhang cresses the Bavi by a ghat at Mari. 
Good unmetalled roads run along the Khanwah, Upper Sohag 
and Lower Sohag-Fara canals. On the former there is a rest- 
house at Dipalpur, on the Upper Sohag rest-houses at Gudar 
Malkana, 'lahir Kalan, 19 miles, Ladhewal, 12 miles, and Bunga 
Hayat, 17 miles, and on the Lower Sohag-Para at Lain Gudar 
Shahamad, 10 miles ; Haveli, 10 miles; Kalewal ; 13 miles, Chan- 
wat, 17 miles; Jewan Shah, 11 miles, and Kaliana. In addition to 
those already mentioned there are district rest-honses at Sher- 
garh and at Jandraka on the Gugera-Saiadwdla road, and police 
rest-houses at Nautheh, Kilianwala, Saiadwala, Bucheke, Hujra, 
Atari, Tibbi and Kabir. The two dak bungalows are completely- 
furnished and provided with servants. The district and police 
rest-houses are generally poorly furnished ; some of them have 
washing and cooking utensils, but no servants. The police rest- 
houses are small and very undesirable residences in the hot 
weather. The canal rest-houses are well and substantially built 
and comfortably furnished. 

Post Offices. There are 30 Imperial Post Offices — at Montgomery, Kama- 

lia, Chichawatni, Tibbi, Harappa, Pakpattan, Chak Baba Khem 
Singh, Basirpur, Hujra, Dipalpur, Gugera, Chuebak, Saiadwala, 
Bucheke, Shergarh, Chichawatni town, Jethpur, Atari, Jandraka, 
Faridabad, Okara, Boylegauj, Haveli, Shahnawaz, Fatehpur, 
Satghara, Jakhar, Chak Ahmedabad, Kabula and Malka Hans. 
All the post offices have money order offices. The Savings 
Bank offices are at Montgomery, Dipalpur, Gugera, Kamalia 
Okara, Pakpattan, Chichiuvatui, Chuchak, Tibbi and Atari. 

Telegraph. A line of telegraph runs along the whole length of the rail- 

way with a telegraph office at each station, also one from Mont- 
gomery to Pakpattan and one from Chichawatni to 3 hang with 
an office at Kamalia. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 


SECTION A.-GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


The executive administration of the Montgomery District Chapter V, A- 
is under the control of the Commissioner of Lahore ; the judi- GeT~al 
cial under that of the Divisional and Sessions Judge of Multan, Administration. 
The ordinary head-quarters staS of the district consists of a Executive and 
Deputy Commissioner and two Extra Assistant Commissioners. Judicial. 

It is quite inadequate for tbe needs of the district, and a proposal 
is under consideration for strengthening it by the addition of 
another oflScer. Each tahsil is in charge of aTahsildar assist- 
ed hy a Naib, The 


Tahsil. 

Kauungos. 

Patwaris 

and 

Assistants. 

Montgomery 

3 

41 

Gugera ... 

3 

49 

Dipalpur 

4 

83 

Pakpattan 

3 

52 

Total 

13 

224 


village Revenue Staff is 
shown in the margin ac- 
cording to proposals 
lately submitted. There 
is only one Munsif in 
the district stationed at 
Montgomery, whose 
jurisdiction extends to 
the whole district. The 
statistics of civil and 
revenue litigation for tbe last five years are given in Table No, 

xxxix. 


The Honorary Magistrates of the district are— Criminal 

(i) Baba Khera Singh, e. c. i. E., who has 3rd class and J ads. 
criminal and civil powers iu his j'lgir villages in the Dipalpur 
tahsil. 


(ii) A Bench consisting of Sardar Buta Singh, zailddr, 
Bawa Dttam Singh, Muhammad Shahbaz Khan and Muhammad 
Amin Khan, who sit at Dipalpur exercising 3rd class criminal 
powers within the limits of the police thdnds of Dipalpur, 
Haveli and Atari. 

(Hi) A Bench consisting of Lala Bhag Rai and Sheikh 
Muhammad Hussain, who sit at Pakpattau and exercise 2nd 
class criminal powers in certain portions of the Pakpattan 
tahsil. Lala Bluvg Rai also exercises 3rd class civil powers. 
The Police force is controlled by a District Superintendent of 
Police. There is one police zaildar in the district ; he has 
charge of 24 villages and gets an allowance of Ks. 150 per annum. 
The strength of the force is 465, namely, 444 district and 21 
municipal. In addition to this force there are 5 daffadars and 
21 chaukidars, whose rates of pay are as follows : — Daffadar.s 
Es. 4, 5, 6, and 7 per mensem each ; chaukiddrs Us. 3, 4 and 5 


Police 
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Chapter V, A. per mensem each. There are also 25 police trackers, tiz., 1 
General sergeant 3rd grade, at Rs. 12 per mensem and 24 constables, 1st 
AdmMgtmtion. grade, at Rs. 7 per mensem each. 

andjSis.*'’ The Ihdnas or principal police jurisdictions and the 

ckauMa or police outposts are as follows : — 


Tahsil Montqomeey — Thdndg, — Montgomery, Harappa, 
Ghicbawatni, Kamaliaand Eillianwala. Chaukis , — Kaure Shah, 
Doburji, Rajana. 

Tahsil Paepattan — Thdnas. — Pakpattan, Tibbi and Kabir. 
Chaukis . — Nurpur and Jamlera. 

Tahsil Dipalpde — TAdnas.— Dipalpur, Hujra, Atari and 
Haveli. 


Tahsil Gogeea — Thdnas. — Gugera, Bfihlak, Saiadwala, 
Bucheke, Chnchak, Okara. Chaukis — Merak, Satghara. 

There is a cattle pound at each thdna except Kamalia and 
Pakpattan, and also at chaukis Kaure Shah, Satghara, Jamlera 
and Nurpur. These are under the control of the police. The 
pounds at Kamalia and Pakpattan are under the Municipal 
Committees. The district lies within the eastern circle, under 
the control of the Deputy Iuspector*General of Police, at Lahore. 
The Sadar station adds to its other distinctions that of contain* 
ing the largest Central Jail in the Province, from all parts of 
which convicts are received. The District and Central Jails 
are combined. The area is 48 acres. It contains accommoda- 
tion for 1,600 prisoners, but the actual number of inmates at 
present is much more than this. 

Table No. XL gives statistics of criminal trials. Table No. 
XLI of police inquiries, and Table No. XLIl of convicts in jail 
for the last five years. The Giloi Biluches of the village of 
Giloi in the Montgomery tahsil were declare! a criminal tribe 
under Act XXVII of 1871 in May 1895. At the end of 1897 
there were 64 adult males on the register. 

Bevenue, Taxation The gross ^’evenue collect ions of the district for the last 

and Eegistration. years, SO far as they are made by the Financial Commissioner, 

are shown in Table No. XXVIll, while Tables Nos. XXIX 
XXXV, XXXIV and XXXIII give further details for laqd- 
revenue, excise, income-tax, and stamps respectively. Table No. 
XXXIIIA shows the number and situation of Registration 
Offices. There are no central distilleries. The cultivation of 
the poppy is forbidden in this district. 

Table No. XXXVI gives the income and expenditure from 
district funds. The District Board consists of 32 members, of 
whom 8 are ex-officio and the rest nominated by the Deputy Com- 
missioner. The ex-officio members are the Deputy Commission- 
er, Civil Surgeon, both Extra Assistant Commissioners and all 
the Tahsildars. The President is the Deputy Commissioner, and 
the Secretary, the Senior Extra Assistant Commissioner. There 
are now no Local Boards. 
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Table No. XLV crives statistics for municipal taxation. Chapter T, J[. 

while the municipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter VI. 

The income from Provincial properties for the last five years is Actn^^Sion.' 

shown below : — Eevenne, Taxation 

Begisiiation. 


Source of income. 

1892-93. 

1893.94. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 


Ea. 

fis. 

B.-. 

Ba. 

Bs. 

Ferries with boat-bridges 

3,400 

5,111 

4,050 

3,769 

4,668 

5,731 

1 ) 0 . -without do. 

6,382 

6,315 

9,516 

8,318 

Staging bnngalowa, 4c. 

44 

67 

77 

50 

33 

Encamping-grounda 

3,529 

4,038 

... 

... 

... 

Cattle-ponnda 

4,086 

4,187 

3,824 

Nazil properties 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

12,084 

13,537 

14,247 

18,421 

17,906 


The ferries, bungalows, and encamping-gronnds have 
already been noticed at pages 18.3 — 186 and cattle^pounds at 
page 188. There are no nazid properties in this district from 
which any income is realized. 

Figures for other Government estates are given in Table 
No. XVII, and they and their proceeds are noticed in Section 
B of this Chapter, in which the land-revenue administration of 
the district is treated of. 

Table No. XXIX gives figures for the principal items and Statistics of land 
the totals of land-revenue collections since 1886-87. Table 
No. XXXI gives details of balances, remissions and agricultural 
advances for the last fourteen years ; Table No. XXX shows the 
amount of assigned land-revenue ; while Table No. XIV gives the 
areas upon which the present land-revenue of the district is 
assessed. Further details as to the basis, incidence, and working 
of the current settlement will be found in the succeeding 
section of this Chapter, 

Table No. XXXVII gives figures for the Government Education, 
and aided, high, middle and primary schools of the district. 

There is one high school in the district, at Montgomery itself ; 
there are Anglo-Vernacular Middle schools at Kamalia and 
Dipalpur, and vernacular Middle schools at Saiadw41a, Hujra 
and Pakpattan. There are 24 primary schools ; at Harappa 
and Jhakhar in the Montgomery tahsil ; Jandraka, Satghara, 

Sadr Gagera, Faridabad, Kamraan, Okara and Bucheke in the 
Gngera tahsil ; Shergarh, Shahnawaz, Basirpur, Xaler Mamand, 

Jethpur, Haveli, Dhuliana and Mustafibad in the Dipalpur 
tahsil ; Malka Hans, Chak Bedi, Eabula, Boyleganj, Chak Mahdi 
Khan and Kaliana in the Pakpattan tahsil. In addition to the 
above there are 8 zaminddri schools j at Nnr Shah and Murad 
ke Kathya in the Montgomery tahsil ; Baman Bala in the 
Gngera tahsil ; Bahripur, KanduwMa Ser4i, At6ri, and Kueke ' 
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Chapter Y> A. Bahawal in the Dipalpur tahsil ; Pakka Sidhar in the Pakpattan 
tahuil j they are maintained from district funds. There is 
Administration. girls’ school in the district at Montgomery. 

Education. Besides these there is no kind of scliool in the district. The 

district lies within the Lahore Circle, and is in charge of the 
Inspector of Schools at Lahore. Table No, XIII gives statistics 
of education collected at the Censas of 1891, and the general 
state of education has already been described at page 75. 

Dispensaries. Table No. XXXVIII gives separate figures for the last five 

years for each of the dispensaries of the district, which are 
situated at Montgomery, Kamalia, Pakpattan, Tibbi, Dipalpur, 
Shahnawaz, Sayadwala and Gugera. The first is in the im- 
mediate charge of an Assistant Civil Surgeon ; the rest in that 
of Hospital Assistants. They are all under the general control 
of the Civil Surgeon. There is no leper asylum, lunatic asylum, 
or lock hospital in this district, '[’be Civil Surgeon at Mont- 
gomery has civil charge of the station, and is also in charge of 
the Central Jail. The inspection of outlying dispensaries 
vaccination and sanitation is carried out bj the Assistant Civil 
Surgeon. 

The Montgomery dispensary was established in 1865 ; it is 
situated in the outskirts of the town of Montgomery, and is cap- 
able of accommodating 15 in-door sick — 10 males and 5 females. 
The buildiuirs consist of a female ward, a male ward, operation 
room and Assistant Surgeon’s and servants’ quarters. In the 
centre is the dispensary and store-room, aod a garden for vege- 
tables, The establishment consists of one Assistant Surgeon in 
charge, one compounder, one diesser, one paid apprentice com- 
pounder and menials. 

The sick treated consist chiefly of Government oflflcials and 
their families, and people from the town. 'The surrounding 
country beitig barren and uncultivated, there are very few agri- 
cultural patients. 

The average daily attendance for last year (1897) was as 
follows : — In-door 7’49 men, J’43 women, 1 09 children ; out-door 
44 67 men, 13'2') women, 24’90 children. The institution is 
supported partly by municipal and partly by district funds. 

Kamalia dispensary in the town of Kamalia, a rather large 
one, is capable of accommodating 8 in-door sick — 4 males and 4 
females. It has a large oat-door attendance, consisting in 
great part of people from the surrounding cultivated country; 
it seems well appreciated by the inhabitants. The buildings 
consi.st of a male and a female ward, a dispensing house, and 
quarters for the establishment ; within the enclosure there is a 
large garden for fruits and vegetables. The establishment 
consists of one Hospital Assistant in charge, a compounder, one 
dresser and menials. The average attendance last year (1897) 
was : in-door 3'35 men, 0'42 women, and 0'27 children ; and 
out-door : 33'57 men, 11’22 women, and 29'65 children. The 
institution is supported partly by municipal and partly by dis- 
trict funds. 
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Pakpattan dispensary is capable of accommodating 12 in- 
door sick — 8 males and 4 females; and has a large oat-door 
attendance. The establishment consists of one Ho.spital Assist- 
ant in charge, a compounder, and menials. The average 
attendance last year (1897) was : in-door 4'01 men, 0‘97 women, 
0T8 children; and out-door 34'93 men, 12'52 women, and 26‘28 
children. The institution is supported partly by municipal and 
partly by district funds. 

Tibbi dispensary was established in 1894. It has no 
separate accommodation for in-door sick. At the recommenda- 
tion of the Deputy Commissioner, however, in-door patients who 
diet themselves are allowed to be kept in a spare room which 
is capable of accommodating three patients. 'J’he establishment 
consists of one Hospital Assistant, one compounder and menials. 
The average daily attendance last year (1897) was : in-door 0'86 
men, 0'09 women, 0‘02 children; and out-door: 16'02 men, 8‘24 
women, and 9‘14 children. The institution is supported by dis- 
trict funds, and Es. 300 per annum local subscription. 

Dipalpur dispensary is capable of accommodating 12 in- 
door patients — 8 males and 4 females. The establishment con- 
sists of one Hospital Assistant in charge, one compounder, one 
dresser, and menials. The average attendance last year (1897) 
was : in-door 5‘89 men, T85 women, 0'49 children; and out- 
door: 40‘77 men, 13’27 women, and 26 o0 children. The institu- 
tion is supported partly by municipal and partly by district 
funds. 

Shahnawaz dispensary was established in 1891. The 
founder is a retired native military officer, Shahnawaz Khan, 
Khan Bahadur, who supplied quarters free, and invested a sum 
of Rs. 6,000 from the interest on which the pay of the Hospital 
Assistant is met. The rest of the expenditure is met from dis- 
trict funds, Shahnawaz Khan, howevi-r, rendering extra pe- 
cuniary help from time to time. The institution is not capable 
of giving any in-door relief. The establishment consists of one 
Hospital Assistant, one compounder, and menials. The average 
daily attendance last year (1897) was 19'2G men, .5‘38 women, 
and 6’74 children. 

Saiadwala dispensary was established in 1884. It is located 
at the old tahsil building, and is capable of accommodating 
10 in-door sick — 6 males and 4 females. The establishment 
consists of one Hospital Assistant, one compounder, and menials. 
The average daily attendance last year (1897) was : in-door 
3*71 men, 0*89 women, 0*] 3 children ; and out-door 23'02 men, 
11*28 women, and 17*62 children. The institution is supported 
by district funds with a local subscription of Rs. 84 per 
annum. 

Gugera dispensary is capable of accommodating 5 in-door 
sick — 3 males and 2 females. The establishment consists of a 
Hospital Assistant, a compounder, and menials. The average 
attendance last year (1897) was : in-door 2*47 men, and 0*81 
women, and 0*38 children ; and out-door : 17*20 men, 5*0 women, 
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children. The institution is supported by district 


There is a small church at Montgomery capable of seating 
about 70 persons. No Chaplain is posted here ; but the Chap- 
lain of Lahore visits the station occasionally. 

North-Western Railway runs through this district. 

” ^ The head officers of this line are the Traffic Manager and the 

District Traffic Manager, stationed at Lahore and Multan res- 
pectively. 

The Katora, Kbanwah, Upper Sohag and Lower Sohag-Para 
Canals are in charge of the Executive Engineer, Upper Sutlej 
Division, Inundation Canals, whose head-quarters are at 
Montgomery. They are under the control of the Superintend- 
ing Engineer, Bari Doab Circle, who is stationed at Amritsar. 
The road between Lahore and Multan, north of Montgomery, 
is in charge of the District Committee. The Executive Engi- 
neer, Provincial Division, Mnltdn, is in charge of the public 
buildings of the district, and is subordinate to the Superintend- 
ing Engineer at Lahore. There are no military buildings in 
this district. The telegraph lines and offices attached to the 
North-Western Railway are controlled by the Telegraph 
Superintendent at Lahore, and the Post Offices by the Superin- 
tendent of Post Offices at Multan. There is no Customs staff 
in this district. The forests are under the control of the 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, Montgomery division. 


Tha Sikh revenue 
system. 


SECTION B.-LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 

During the Sikh monarchy this district was held either 
by important chiefs revenue-free, in return for certain feudal 
services rendered by them, or was farmed out to ij<irdddra. 
The latter paid a fixed sum to Government, and made their 
own arrangements with the villages included in their farm. 
The ijdrdddr either sub-let part of his farm to others, or 
managed the collection of the revenue himself through agents 
or kdrddrs. Till Sawan Mai’s time the system of kan or 
appraisement of the crop was the one generally followed. 
The calculation of the produce involved a good deal of 
haggling, and the amount entered was usually the result of a 
compromise. The produce due on account of revenue having 
been decided, it might be taken in cash or in kind, Ehdlsa 
revenue was invariably taken in cash. In other words, the 
cultivator had to buy from the Government agent the Govern- 
ment share of the produce, commonly at something over the 
market price. Jdgtrddra very often took their share in kind. 
In the khanf harvest, money was generally taken, and grain 
in the rabi. The proprietors of a village were allowed a share 
of the Government produce as indm. The amount varied very 
much. It depended on the agreement made by the kdrddr. 
One yoke was released out of a number agreed on. If one 
yoke was released for every six existing, the proprietors 
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one-sixth of the Government grain as incim jog. Besides this. Chapter V, B. 
the proprietnr.s c^ot one or more wells or a share in a well, ~ _ , 

according to the size of the village, exempted trom payment Eevenne- 
of revenue. This exemption was known as indin-taradcliiddna, Sikh revenue 

and was a reward for exertion in the extension of cultivation, sj-stem. 

The conditions of the grant determined *who was to enjoy it, 
occasionally the tenants also got an indm, generally one-eighth 
of the Government, share. The proprietors collected from the 
tenants either hy actual division of the crop, or according to 
the Government demand, in kind or cash. And when it was 
customary to take itidlih'ir,a, they got it in addition. Fixed 
cash assessments on a whole village were not made, hut some- 
times a well wonld be leased for a fixed sum; and isolated 
well.s in the jangle were so leased, as a rule. The usual rate 
wa.s Rs. 10 to Hs. *12; but a good well would pay Rs. 20. 

Siiwaii Mai very frequently practised Icih'ii or actual division 
of th.e crop. Mun^JiU or vintsnihUs under the karildm put 
Ihdpls to watch the stacked graiti of every o or 6 wells.- 
If t]ie thdjd.i’ seal was found broken the cultivator was fined. 

The crop was then divided, and Stiwan Mai took the value of 
his share in cash. As far as can bo asceitaiiicd, the system of 
'indms ha.s ceased now entirely. The landowners who liave 
taken the place of the Government have abandoned it. As 
regards Government, the lamhnrddri allowance of 5 per cent, 
on the revenue represents the indm granted formerly to the 
propiietors. 

Zuhii crops paid SO much per AmmiZ , or were sold stand- Zubfi crops, 
ing when the hdrddr took his share of the price : or were 
treated as ordinary jr/y/iiirZ crops. The usual r.ahti rates were 
Rs. 8 per acre for tobacco, and Rs. tl to Rs. 8 for the first 
year’s cotton, aud half that for the second gear’s crop from 
the same roots. It may bo as well to say that these rates 
mean nothing, for if the fundamental principle of the Sikh 
system was. that the Government should take as much as ever 
it could, as often ns it could, aud wherever ir could, the 
principle that a spado should on no account be called a spade 
was only second iii importance to it, and was much more 
rarely violated. The advantages of this were, that the people 
were made to believe that great favours \vere being bestowed 
on them, while they w' ere being taxed as heavily ns possibR ; 
and that the subordinate officials were able to plunder tho 
Government to their heart’s content, as no one knew what their 
accounts meant. Tims a man would bo charged Rs. G for 6 
kandh of cotton. Tiio generous kdrddr remitted half as indw, 
aud then added Rs. 4-1-G on account of extra cesses Those .If-irtifi or extia 
extra cesses or ahwdh were levied both in kind and cash, oesaes. 

The former class appears to have amounted to one-fourth or 
one-fifth of the Government share of wheat, and one-.sixth 
of the inferior grains. The cash payments weie generally 
according to a fixed scale. The moi e important of these extra 
cesses were the following: nazar kdnjan, xarddr thdndddr, lop- 
khdna, sarrnfi, chilkdna, jarndhandi and khurdk. The nazur kdnjan 
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Chapter V> B* was a tax of Rs. 2 on each hdmil well and derives its name from 
Land Md Land oppor cross-beam of a well. A Icdmil well was one with 8 
Bevenne. yokes of bullocks ; and a proportionate allowance was made for 

Abviib or extra every yoke wanting to make up this number. The cess for the 
cesBes. garddr thdndddr was levied at varying rates as the Jido-ddraarw lit. 

Of course, the tIidndddY did not get it. The cess topJchdna was 
probably meant to aid in keeping up the Sikh artillery ; it 
amounted to Rs. 2 per cent, on each paliJca well. Sarrdfi was 
levied at different rates, and was supposed to defray the cost of 
testing the money paid as revenue. ChilJcdna was a charge of one- 
. half anna in the rupee on all cash payments except those made on 
account of hhardTc, sarrdfi and tirtii. The Sikhs had several sorts 
of rupees. The Nanak Shahi, struck in S. 1884-85, was the final 
standard coin. Sixteen English rupees were worth fifteen 
Niinak Shahi rupees. The other rupees were the Hari Singhia 
or Kashmir rupee, worth 8 annas in the rupee less thau that 
of 1884-85 ; the rupee of 1837, worth one anna in the rupee less ; 
the Moran Shahi rupee and that of 18G0, worth Rs. 2 per cent, 
less, and the rupee of 1870 and 1872, worth 1 per cent. less. 
Chilkdna Was levied to make up the difference between the 
value of the standard and other rupees. It seems to have been 
taken on all kinds of rupees. The jamdhandi was a charge 
for preparing the revenue roll. The kdrddr charged what he 
pleased. Khurdk was a cess of 4 annas on each well, and was 
expended in feeding the kdchhus or measurers. Besides these 
items, one-half anna was charged for each sheep or goat as 
tirnf, but cows and buffaloes were not ta.xed. Kama was a cess 
levied on artisans and ahtrdfi, ou shop-keepers ; the rates varied 
from Re. 1 to Rs. 2-4 on each shop. The principal nbtcdb levied 
in kind were Akdli, khaich Brahmin, mohanind and chungi. 
The first amounted to 6 topn.v per well, and seems to liave been 
originally intended for the support of the Amritsar Akalis.* 
The Brahmin, wohardnd, and chdngi cesses amounted alto- 
gether to paropis in each man of the Government share. 
It doe.s not appear for what these were originally contrived 
nor what mohardnd means. 

Green fodder. The cultivators were allowed to grow green fodder as 

tenants are now. The kdrddr used to claim his kanal at each 
harvest per well ; this was known as khira. He either took 
the hhird, or made the cultivator give him grain in exchange 
at the rate of 10 to 20 mans per acre. The kdrddr’s man con- 
-f j • i’isted of 16 topas,oi 2^ sdrs each. The ser weighed 92 rupees, 
ranai nties. Transit duties, called laga, were levied on merchandize coming 
in or going out of a town, whether sold or not. The rates 
varied, and were, as a rule, fixed with reference to the carriage 
employed ; so much for each camel-load, donkey-load, &c. The 
right to collect this duty was farmed. The kdrddr was not the 
collector. But he sometimes managed to collect some- 


• Kharch wa.s a cliarge at the r.ite of 2 h-j-os in tlio mnn on the Govormnent 
share of the s-rain. It c dleoLO I to d-tV.iy the C 03 t of dividiue the crops. It 
is still talfen. 
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thing for hirasslf under this head from the cultivators. This 
tax corresponds to the present chiingi. 

It is almost impossible to make out what the Sikhs really- 
used to get from a well. But in settled tracts they seem to have 
been able to extract between Rs. 50 and Rs. GO from an average 
well. Of course the Sikli hdrddrs looked afcer the revenue in a 
very different way to that in which an over-worked tahsUddr can, 
and the cultivators were assisted by the revenue officials mucii 
more than they are now. A man who did not exert himself got 
a very -broad hint that if he did not cultivate as much land as 
was expected, he would have to make way for some one who 
would. If a man had more land than he could manage, the 
ruling power never hesitated about making a portion over to 
another, and gave no compensation. Then the people bad to 
pay only a small amount when the season was bad and so 
managed to pull along under burdens which would break them 
down completely now. 


Chapter V, B- 

Land and Land 
Revenue. 

Heveoue of a well 


The first and second summary settlements are thus describ- 
ed by Captain Elphinstone in paras. 95 and 9G of his x’eport ; — 

“ The first summary sctUenicnt was based on the papers of the former Sikh The first summary 
kdrddrs. Sir. Cocks, C. S., who superintended this work, haring no other data settlement, 
to guide him, naturally fell into some errors as to tlie capabilities of the ditfer- 
ent villages. His assessment for the whole district amounted to Rs. 3,70,810, — 
a sum which could jmohably liave been realised wirhout dithcalty from 
this district if it had i)ocu more equally distributed. But the Sikh returns, 
which formed the ground-work of his assessment, were eminently defective 
for this i)urpose, for the following reasons : — a system of favonriug certain 
villages and zaniinddrs universally prevailed under the Sikh rulej -ad, the 
authority of the Government iu that portion of the distinct owned by the 
Jac tribes was by no means very secure, and the revenue demand whs 
therefore not strictly enforced for political reasons; and 3/-d, the amount of 
produce obtained by hafm on saddb lands in good seasons by no means re- 
presents the amount in cash which could be reasonably demanded from sucli 
tracts for a series of years. The sudden fall in prices also, Avhich took 
place after annexation, and the scarcity of money oecasioned by the con- 
stant reiniltanees down-country of a laigc army of foreigners siatitmed in 
the Punjab, seriou.'*>ly afi'ccted the resources of the peonle. As, notwilbstaud- 
ing all ilicso adverse circuuibtaiices, the reductions given at the time of the 
second summary settlement were by no means veiy considerable, the junia 
of iilr. Cocks’ Jjottlciuent may be said to have been rather moderate. 


‘'The second bnmmiiry s' ttlemcnt w.as commonecd by Major Marsdpu Second summary 
in 185li, and aniunnted altogether to II:,. mcludimt ja./i* The settlomeut. ^ 

collections and balances of tins settlement form the chief basis of the ])resent 
revised as^es.sement. 'I’ho data bv A\luch Major Mnrsileti was guided were 
necessarily somewhat imporfeer, but his leical knowledge obtained by iiispeet- 
iiig personally nearly e'ery estate, and the reliable information ho contrived 
to elicit from ^(nnin>hirf> and former ofiicials, enabled him to adjust tho 
demand with a considerable degree (>f fairness. In /‘orgarmh Cugera especially 
the relative equity with wlncli the j-n/m.. had been distributed was very 
remarkable. Changes, however, subscquentlv took place which materially 
affected the condition of various parts of the district. In 'f-finninnh Hujra 
the alterations on the Khanwah Canal reduced one circle of villages to about 
one-half of their former cultivation, and greatly enhanced the prosperity of 
others, which previously ha«l derived uo benefit from the canal. In parganah 
Gugera, the sailah of the Ravi gradually diminished in the whole tract north 
of the sadr station ; and in panjanak Pukpattan a similar chanire eccurred 
iu a portion of the sailah land. Jayir estates were not brought under 
assessment, as the jagii-ddrs continued to realise by hafai, No modification 
was made in the assumed value at which they had been estimated at an- 
nexation. I mention this circumstance, because the redactions of joma now 
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apparent in tAVo ri<irgii nah^, arc in creat part made up of alterations in the 
assessment of tlieso j'lu-' csr ices, th^-ir oriudu il or esriiiiated values having 
been fotinn. A\itlioiit nxeeption. i.ir above tiesr pieseni e.ip.ibiliLies, In addi- 
tion to tiie reciirns ui torm-‘r Cl»Uoction^ and haLince-?, i'llajor i\i<irsden noS 
aided by rontrli laeis ue?iieiiis cond jeted thiuugli tlie <>f th'_ > 

and hj.nun-i'OS. !Xo :irtein[»t 'las iini'lo toivcoid sej'ara-e field.< or otlier de- 
tails of cniiivatiou, aiid the Avis-de jancLS'; h.ul little }a\ tension to aecuraej , 

but it Ava.<. no doubt, oitea Ua^-fal a-s a uieau*5 of euiiiparisou AAiuli other 
sources of information.*’ 


The correct lignres for the assessnienfc of the first anti 
second summary settleiueuts, excluding were as follows 
by tahsils : — 


XaliMl. 


- -- 

iu^t 
Miaiiiuiry 
settlement. ' 

Second 

suiunnuy 

fccttlenient. 


• 

Its. 

11.^. 

IToutguiuciy 


... 1 7iJ,U4 

00,300 

Gugcra .. 



70,411 

! 70,412 

Uipaiimr ... 


... 1 1,75 371 

j ljb3,0G3 

Pdkp-'TLuu ... ... . . 



-lOjlo/ 

j 42,003 

1 


TuLdl 

... 1 S,0S,SS3 

3,12,477 


III lb52, ilr. A'aiis Agnew was sent to Ifnjra to coin- 
iiR'UCc the regular set tlenienr. llti submitted a, report on tlio, 
as^es.sineiit oi talisil Jlnjia, in which he piujioicd a llueluating 
roveiiuc for canal and unluhit huuh'. 

In tlio f'ikli times the Klianwali and Lower (Kuhrui) 
Soliiig Canals ?i;p|)lied eerrtdn villagts in this distriet with 
water. It was m.t till ISL! that any water-rate was 
levied. Tin' lati'iheu iniposiil was nnu anna, per kiim'il on 
criijis that came to uu>turirv, and tipfilied enly to the Khaiiwali. 
Under Unglisli rule this rate was continued. At lirst a farm 
used to be given of this tax, and yielded on an average Us. thUOO 
to ILs. 10,()00 annually. The charge was cxteinli'il to the Lower 
Soling. Air. Ahuis Agnc'w in Id.'jo thus dcscrioed bis proposed 
iiictliod of lliictiiating assessment : — 

”1 ' ii<:* (‘vciv the fu'o upi>u ull Imviih or 

vri'll l.iiid^, n lu'cU e.i'i bi- i .1 It i\ .1 UmI u n h' "U il-c .u<l I'f tiiKiHlaiiuu fr«uu the livci 
til’ ciutuN, I «» bi’ )>• f nm a. at , ;> nd to be C »ii aide ret i i iir Ji Ai.tl < ie maud until the expil’A 
t'! tJu'peii«)«l of cii'l I !'’iiieii! r.inilijie otJujr upon ull .•"//.'/(' to be L>n itiblc iind 
1 HI del' the Jiuine oi u bi < itn i i e,i tial lurid.''', .tm! of J 1 v i*i .-'j 1 1 u {<'' _/<• 'H" \ii th<fte fc nb- 
j«iet to t)to inline.}' u ot the .Siiliej, n> ilm.LuaLe with tUc uiieerlain inuudatiun, 
aiul Lo be uuuually re\ iiv.d.” 

The variable rates proposed were, per aero, lie. l-Il m 
Uipalpur, lie. 1-d in ilujra, and annas 12 in JJasirpur chaka. 
Along tho river they ranged from Re. 1-lU to annas 6 per acre. 
This scheme was suggested oa account of tho uncertainty of the 
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river inundations and canal water supply. As regards the canals, 
Mr. Vans Agnew wrote ; — 

“ The irrigation they afford is uncertain and constantly varying. Firstly 
in the agtrregate annual volume of water they carry. Secondly, in the qu-iiitity 
of water they supply to each village, '1 hirdly, iu the time when they yield that 
Bupplv. Fourthly, in consequence of their being in a transition state fresh 
arrangeineata of the caual officers continually altering the direction of the water 
supply.” 

His proposals were unfortunately rejected. The Financial 
Commissioner, iu 18-56, thus laid down the principle to bo 
adopted : — 

“ In the river lauds a moderate assessment, which the proprietors 

could be able to pay in ordinary years; in tlie canal villages, a divisiou of the 
demand between land rent and atmic' iu such propurlion as to represent with 
proximate correctness their relative values, the assessment at the same time 
being fixed at so moderate an amount that no reduction of ab/ ina sluuild become 
necessary in ordinary years.” 


Chaffter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Revenue. 

Assessment of 
canal lauds. 


The principle, in short, apparently was that the uoidna was 
to be remissible on failuve of canals by the district officers on 
their own authority ; the nidi was to be collected whether the 
canals failed nr not. Early in 18.50, Captain Elphiustone was 
placed iu chargo of the settleinenr. Ho assessed the whole 
district. “ From the estimated gross produce per acre, the Assessment data, 
proprietor’s share, varying from one-half to one-sisth, was 
deducted, and after aliuwir.g '25 per cent, for extra expenses 
and 10 per cent, for the loss of conversion into cash, two-thirds 
of the remainder were assumed as the Government demand 
and entered as produce rates.” Wells in tracts where cul- 
tivation mainly depended ou them, wore divided into three 
classes : “ the 1st class consisted of pakJea wells with six and 
eight yokes and an area of from 30 to 50 acres of weli-land ; 
the 2nd class of weils with four or live yokes and from 20 
to 30 acres of well-land ; and the 3rd class with a less number 
of yokes than four, and a very limited e.xtent of irrigated 
area.” 

Tlie parganahs were divided into assessment circles or chaks Apscssmem circles 
chiefly with reference to “ tho nature of the irrigation, and, or ciicA.-. 
to some extent, * , tlia peculiarities of soil and pru- 

duclivenes.s which prevailed in different tracts.”* As cash 
routs did not exist, tho revenue rates were calculated in the Reveuac rates, 
following maimer. The villages in each chuk, which were gener- 
ally admitted to have been fairly assessed, were selected ; and 
tho Settlement Officer satisfied himself that general opiuiou was 
correct. The cultivated area of these villages was divided into 
classes according to the prevailing mode of irrigation, ussnildhn, 
chdhi, nahri, and hdrdiiL. The relative value of theso classes 
was ascertained from the .amlndd rx. In tahsil Gugera, bdrdni 
was valued at one-hall' chulii, in Fakpattaii and Hnjra at not 
more than one-fifth or ouc-sixth. 'I'lic total jaman v/nvo next 
distributed over the classes of land according to the ascertained 
relative value of the latter. The average rate per acre, thus 
obtained for each class iu the standard estates, was applied to 


* Tliese iissessTucut civclcp, ivilli ilie rales adopted, are shown iu a map 
attached to IMr, Rurser’s tjeltlcmeut Report. 
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Chap ter V , B. the same class ia the other estates, and the jama thus obtained 
and Land constituted the revenue rate jama of each village. Soil-rates 
Revenue. were not fixed, partly because the returns of soils were inaccu- 

Soil-ratei. rate, and partly because productiveness depends but little 

here on the natural qualities of the soil itself. The fact of 
the soil being good or bad was, however, kept in view in 

Canal assessment. n®®ossing the individual villages. The villages irrigated by 

the inundation canals in the Sutlej tahsils were assessed in 
the prescribed manner. Captain Elphinstone described the 
process thus “ In the canal villages the demand has been 
divided between land and water rent ; and the relative value 
has usually been assumed as bearing to each other the propor- 
tion of 2 to 3.” A few villages were exempted from the system 
cf fixed dbiuna and in their case and in the case of land coming 
under irrigation subsequently to settlement the customary rate 
of 8 annas per acre was to be charged. 

Finaacial result of The assessment of the regular settlement by tahsils was as 
the Refnilar Settle- follows : — 
ment. 


Taheil. 

Atsssscment, 


Rs, 

Gagcra 

71,032 

Uontgomery... ... ... 

83,025 

Dipalpur 

... 1,34,578 

Pakpattuu ... ... ... 

... 47,530 


Total ... 3,39,065 


This was inclusive of dbidna and Es. 24,198 and Rs. 580 
canal dbidna in tahsils Dipalpur and Pakpattan, respectively. 
Since the second summary settlement 20 villages paying a 
revenue of Es. 4,082 had been transferred from Lahore to the 
Gugera district. Their jamas are included in the above total. 
The regular settlement did not work satisfactorily. The re- 
venue imposed by it was not heavy ; but the settlement did not 
get fair play. It had been sanctioned for 10 years with effect 
from Kharif 1857, and at the end of that period the condition 
of part of the district was so bad that it was considered advisable 
to commence the revised settlement at once. 

The principal changes in the circumstances of the district 
and their causes are noted below. The following table compares 
the number of villages and the areas of the regular settlement 
of 1857 with the state of things as ascertained at the revised 
settlement of 1871-72 : — • 
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Chapter V, B. From this it appears that the number of villages had in- 

— ~ creased by one-half and the total area by 113,839 acres, or near- 

cent. The irrigated area had increased by 42,033 

Pinanciaire^uit of On the Other hand, there had been a 

the Kcgular Settle- falling off of — 

“4,173 acres, or 47"-l per cent, in the saildla cultivation ; 
li,902 „ j. ;i2*5 ,, of hani/ii cultivation j and of 

44,132 „ „ lO'S of total cultivation. 

The causes of these changes were ; — (1) Grants of waste 
land and location of new estates on them ; (z) Extension of 

the innnd ition canals ; (3) Failure of the river inundations ; 
(4) Bad seasons. The punishment inflicted in the Mutiny 
(.«pe page 49) no doubt affected the prosperity of some of the vil- 
lages ; and particularly of the Joya estates on the lower Sutlej. 

Changes in popuia- Before considering these causes the changes in the popula- 
tiou of the dilfereuc tahsils may be noticed. The census of 1 Sj 4 
.showed the population to be 308,020. Adding 3, 304i on account 
of villages received, and deducting 1,82G on account of village.s 
transferred, there remain 309,49d per.sons as the former popnla- 
tiim. fl’he following table shijws its distribution and the sub- 
sequent changes : — 


X'lme of lalifil. 

PorCLATlOX. 

Incrca'ie. 

Formeily. j 

I'y Cen.sns 
' of 18 Uy. 

Xnnibcr. 

Perroutage. 

Giiii’Dra 

31,007 

03,410 

14,343 

1 177 

MonrsfDinrrv' ... . - 

721140 

70,453 

3.313 

! 4-8 

rakpiittim 

•73,ruS 

o7,73 5 

4,527 

8*5 

])i),,l!l)iir ... 

1u2,2S1 

120 ,s:i!l 

27,338 

1 27-0 

1 

1 

District ToUl ... | 

1 303,400 

1 

330,4.37 

40,011 

1 

j 10-13 


The population remained stationary in the cis-Riivi sailaha 
tracts of Montgomery, and in the ivell-irrigatod Shergarli circle 
in Dipalpur ; otliertviso there was a general falling off in the 
xaildba tracts, and a considerable increase in the well-irrigated 
and canal circles, 'The increase in the parts of Dipalpur and 
Bakpattan irrigated by the canals was especially large. It was 
in these parts that most of the grants alluded to above had been 
made. 

Grants of waste 'JTiese grants were allotments of Government waste lands, 
sulfd They were made either to men of the district or to outsiders 

who wore snppo'icd to have claims on Goveriimeut. In the for- 
mer case they were scarcoh' over of large extent. The area 
allowed was 50 acres if tho applicant proposed to sink a single- 
wheeled well, and 100 acres if a douhle-wlieeled well was to be 
constructed. In the latter case, the grants were rarely small, but 
ranged from 500 to several thousand acres. Sinking wells 
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was quite a secondary oonsideratinn Iipi’p. Tliese applicants would Chapter V, B. 
have turned up their nose.s at land where cana!-’rri‘rari<in was not and Land 

available. N\ hat they wanted was a nice bit of low-lyinc; land, Eevente. 
with a, jama of a few anna.s an acre, and as much canal water at Grants of waste 
annas an acre as they chose; and they generally ffot it. Of lands. Injurious 
course, they would not cultivate themselves, so they had to look 
out for tenants, and the simplest — indeed the only — way to wpt 
tenants was to decoy them away from the old established villages. 

To get an advance of money, to be under the protection of 
a man on good terms wit'i the district officers, to have fine new 
land and lots of canal-water with rent, below the average, were 
great things for the tenants ; and so he left his old landlord to 
shift for himself and settled with the grantee. No wonder things 
looked very well at first. There was an incivaseof revenue and 
an apparent increase of cultivation. It was not long, however, 
before the mischief that was being done was perceived. The 
migratory character of the tenant population has already been 
noticed at page fid. From the earliest days of our rule it bad 
been a subject of anxiety to the revenue officers, and had repeat- 
edly been brought to thenoti(-e of the authorities Still grants 
were made, till in a district where barely one-third of the area 
within village limits was under the plough, about 1 13,000 acres 
more were added to the lauds clamouring for cultivators to till 
them. When the injurious effect of these uew grants on the 
older villages became clear, it was proposed to remedy them, 
not by stopping the grants, but by i utting iieavy burdens in 
the shape of revenue, and price of timber cleared away, on the 
lessees. But there was a mania for acquiring land m those 
days ; and land anywhere near the canal would have been taken 
on any terms. So this plan bad little success in stopping 
applications. It succeeded, however, in ruining the applicants. 

The supply of water in the canals was net unlimited; and 
the later comers found it. more difficult to get any ; the land 
near the canal had been appropriated, and moie unfavourably 
situated plots had to be accepted. The little capital of the 
applicants was swallowed up in paying an e.vorbitant revenue, 
instead of being spent in sinking wells and making the landyield 
some return. In 1872, the Punjab Government directed that iti 
future grants should be made only iu special cases and after re- 
ference to Government. On inquiry during settlement operations 
in 1874 it appeared that 182 estates were lying uncultivated, or 
more than one estate in every twelve. Of these, 102 wlmc uew 
grants. .A few of the grants were then resumed ou the lessees 
refusing to take up the new jamas. There were then 1,053 
wells lying idle, which could liave been bioiiglit into use at a 
small cost, and would have given employment to 9,7G5 cultivat- 
ors and 11,718 yoke of bullocks. 

The great demand for land w.as, no doubt, chiefly caused by Exten-ion of the 
the extension of the inundation canals, and the enormous profits inuudatiou cauab. 
made by those who were lucky enough to have land within the 
ii;iflaence oi the new supply of water thus provided, which was 
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Chapter V, B. freely distributed at 8 annas an acre, no matter what crop waa 
Land aM Land Khanwah and the Upper Sohag Canals were 

Kevenue. being extended, and the people on their banks were, in most 
Failure ofihe Lower places, making their fortunes, the villages on the lower {Jcuhnd) 
Sohag Canal. Sohag Were being ruined. Their case is instructive, and shows 

how light jamaft are no certain guard against deterioration. At 
the regular settlement, 26 villages on this canal were assessed 
at Es. 3,613 mal and R«. 1,209 dhidna. The cultivated area 
was 9,363 acres. In 1860-61, Rs. 20 per cent, were taken oS 
the mal jama and added to dhidna. This did no good. In 1866 
the cultivated area had fallen to 2,652 acres, and a new assess- 
ment became necessary. The revenue was reduced 33 per cent, 
and the afcidtia made fluctuating. Even in 1874 many of these 
villages were in bad condition. 

Failure of saiJab. It is, howevcr, unlikely that the extension of the canals or 
the grants of waste lands would have done anv serious mischief 
anywhere had the .^aildb not failed. If the saildh were to re-visit 
ti e river villages, all the well-irrigated villages would break 
down at once. All the cultivators would be oS to the rivers. 
The tenants in canal villages would hesitate at first, but if 
the saildh showed signs of permanency, they would go too. 
Canal water is sunply aalldh under more or less control, with 
advantages and disadvantages due to this control. On the 
canal, as a rule, only autumn crops can be raised and brought 
to maturity with canal water ; cultivators have to pay for this 
water and to assist in clearing out the water-courses. On 
the river they escape the labour and payment, and can raise the 
more valuable spring crops. And in nddition, the lands along 
the river oSer better grazing grounds than do the more inland 
tracts. In 1871, when the Khanwah failed, and there was an 
unusual amount of saildh on the river-bauks in the one village 
of Dipalpur 70 tenants abandoned their holdings and settled in 
river villages. The nature of the seasons has already been 
discussed at page 21. 


Else in prices. 


The great rise in prices, which had taken place in this 
district as well as elsewhere, deserved the most attentive con- 
sideration. Where rents are not paid in cash, but in kind, without 
any reference to the money value of the share received by the 
landlord, the rise or fall in prices is even more important to the 
person fixing a money assessment than it is in tracts where 
cash rents are the rule. The figures have been given already 
at page 178. The period of Ic years, from 1842 to 1856, may be 
looked on as that the prices of which would have been regarded 
at the settlement of 1857 ; aud the second period, from 1856-71, 
as subsequent to that settlement. The percentage of rise, in the 
second period, of average prices over those of the first period 
is as regards—' 


Cotton 

Jowar 

Eice 

Eangui 


37 per cent. 
2S „ „ 

22 „ 

30 „ 


China 

Wheat 

Gram 


37 per cent. 


37 

15 


jj 

ji 
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On this point Mr. Purser wrote in 1874 : — Chapte^V, B- 

“ Another question -which arises is, whether the landlord’s share of the pro- Land and Land 
duce is large or smaller iio-w than it used to be. Of course, the decrease iu culti Kevenue. 
vated area causes the actual income of the landlords to be smaller ; but does the Ulse in prices, 
income in kind now enjoyed by the proprietors bear the same proportion 
to that they enjoyed at last settlement as the present cultivated area 
does to the area then cultivated ? I think, if anything, it is less. Here fodder 
has to be grown than formerly ; for cultivation has to a great extent forsaken 
the rivers where natural fodder was abundant, and has increased iu the inland 
part of Dipalpur, where pasturage is scanty. Again the productive powers of 
the land cannot have been improved by ten or twelve years’ more cropping. And 
the new grants have tended to reduce the share of the produce obtained by the 
proprietors. Xo doubt, canal cultivation has to a considerable extent been sub- 
stituted for saildb and bdi'dar' cultivation. Probably the canal is superior to the 
suildh ; though usually the l-karr/ cannot hold its ground against the I'abt ; the 
change, as retrards the hard ni cultivation is certainly for the better. In any case, 
as regards this matter, there is nothing to warrant an increase of assessment." 

In 186S the revised settlement was commenced under the Revision of settle- 
superintendence of Mr. (now Sir Charles) Roe,rvho assessed the 
Gugera aud Moutgomery tahsils. In 1870 Mr. Purser was 
put in charge, who completed the work, and reported upon it iu 
1874. Owing to the fact that the assessment was made by two 
different officers, aud that changes were introduced during the 
operation in the system of settlement, the processes aud results 
cannot be presented in as compact a form as is possible in the 
case of most other districts. But the following paragraphs, 
taken from the final report by Mr. Purser, give the most iinport- 
aut facts. Pages 150 to 219 of that report contain most detailed 
accounts of the several assessment circles, of tueir condition 
at settlement, and of their past history, and of the basis and 
nature of the assessment of each. 


The system of entirely fixed assessments was maintained in Eivitabsils. 
the Eavi tahsils at the revised settlement. The revenue rates rates, 

on which the assessments were based consisted — 


(1) Of a lump d(5iana per well in use which varied from 
Rs. 8 to Ks. 12 in different circles ; (2) a rate on all land under 
cultiv'ation (i.e., cropped at the time of measurement) which 
ranged from 8 annas to Re. 1 per acre ; (3) a rate on all new 

fallow of 4 annas or (3 annas per acre. 

The assessment circles into which Mr. Roe divided the Tabsli Gusrera. 
Gugera tahsil were— Assessment circles. 


Cn-Rdvi . — (1) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 

(■1) 

(5) 

Tratts-Rdrl. — (I) 
( 2 ) 
(3) 

(B 


Bet Parana Gugera — land depenclirg mainly on saildh from 
the Kdvi, and lying next the Montgomery purganah. 

Bet Urar — land depending mainly on eaildh irom the Bay), 
and lying next the Lahore district. 

ShumML Ganji — high hangar land depending entirely on 
■vvclls ; adjoining Bet trar, hut further irihind. 

Ganji Khas containing only a few scattered wells 

Ganii .laiiubi ) in the tar. 

Bet Fiir — il’.e i^ailoh of the Kavi. 

Clialii Pat — lands lying between the Deg and Eavi. 

Deg— lands watered by the Deg. 

Saudal Bar — containing scattered wells. 
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CtapterV, B. The table below shows Mr. Hoe’s assessment of tahbil 

— A A I'ii- The initial demand shown in the last column was to 

Laim^an^^Land mcieased after ten years by lls. 4,294. Taking: the tahsil 
Tahsil as a whole, there was an immediate veiluctioii of lls. 3,08 1, or 

Aasjssment. ” 4‘7 percent. On the demand for 1870-71. Extra cesses reduced 

the decrease little more than one per cent, while the adiiition 
of local rates made the actual result an enhancement of the bur- 
den on the laud — 


Name of ehak. 

Jama of 
1S7U-71. 




Proyon^d \ Ftxed hy 
by Settle- \ 

i/ifJit \mr)lf Com- 

Ojficr'f. ' mistloitr. 


TtihsU- 

dur'f. 

Produce. 

Ploagh. 

Rate. 

Initial. 

Initial. 

Bet Piiruna Gugera 
Bet Vr^Y 

Ks. 

i2.97-» 

Bs. ; 
lb07i» ' 
1.1, . 

Rs. 
22.442 
liM-i j 
&,o2-> 1 

Rs. 

16,050 

13,V22 

7,320 

R-. 

11.645 

.5,115 

Rs, i 

l6,H4i8 ' 
11.04-5 i 
6,bttl 1 

Rg. 

17,423 

12.607 

6 , 19:3 

Ti*m 1 Ci'--Ra\i .. 

37,773 

36,10-3 ; 

la, 035 

37,3y2 j 


34,430 ; 

i 

36,313 

Rft PAF 

Beg 

Bhabi Par 

Saiidal Bar . . 

21. 7U 
7,"B 

477 I 

63*^7 
450 ; 

22.501 

51,747 

6,2o3 

457 

2'>,376 

6,512 

4,536 

430 

j lB,lo> 

1 

1 3,^75 

399 

l5,8g) f 

6,578 j 
4,31*0 ! 
397 1 

]9.hl5 

7,027 

4,540 

4 30 

Total Trans-Ravi 

s-i.sw 


3!>,320 

23,674 

27,017 

30,120 

31,812 

Total 

71,630 

70,1 >*'l 1 

64,375 

1 n,26S 

61,649 

64.570 

68,125 

Scattered WelU. 
Bet Puraiia Gngera 
Shuniah Ganji . . 

(raiiji Knas 
(.iariji Janubi 

Dej ... 

(.’bahi Par ... 

?andal bar . . 

1,131 

1,%23 

16'> 

1 <»U 

1 ,W1 

U9 

l.UJ 

l.oB 

1,654 

hi> 

li»‘J 

Kxi 

1,372 

1,70.5 

2,537 

50 

3.50 

2 , 1*3.5 
20*2 
1,097 

2,080 

2,14-' 

! fi4 

1 2h4 

2,702 
174 
2,770 

1,710 
! 9o3 

45 
115 
1,113 
200 
9b0 

l.OH 

1,545 

150 

lo7 

1,670 

1 51) 
1,286 

i.ns 

1,625 

160 

liW 

, 1.721 

IfiO 
1,312 

Total Wells 

6 ,W1 

6,l5l 

9,VJ3 

10,292 

5,366 

5,963 

6,225 

Total Piir^avah ... 

7m,o.32 

1 Tfi.lsa 

91.270 

bl,556 

! 67,215 

70.533 

74.350 


Tahsil Mont- The assessment circles into which tahsil Montitoiuery was 
gomery. Assess- divided are thus described by Mr. Roe, in allusion to Mr. 
incut ciicle. Elphinstone’s division into four circles, consistinir respectively 

(jf the sailub and chdhi lauds on either side of the river: — 


Tah si 1 

poirery. A 

mouT. 


“ A re-arrangement h;i9 been made of the aaseiisment eircles. In the allu- 
vial or Bet chaka, as they are notv called, it was found by experience that at each 
end of the partjanah the estates were superior to those in the rniddie ; according- 
ly on the Giigera side, the Bet Nur Shah circle, and on the Multan side, the Bet 
ChichaAvatni circle, were marked off. Each of these circles contain lands on both 
sides of the river. The alluvial land in the centre forms two more Bet chak^, the 
trans-Rjivi the Bet Par chak, and ihe cis-fiiivi the Bel ilarappa. As regards the 
well chaks, all the trans-Ravi wells lying bevnnd the Bet f/icfcs have been formed 
as before into one assessuieat circle, which i-i called the Sandal Bar circle. On 
this side of the Ravi, the former ch'i.k — chafti — Uarappa has been divided into 
three circles, the wells being grouped accoiding to their situation with reference 
to the high ridge of the Ganji Bar ; those lying to the nottti^of this ridge foiming 
the Ganji Shurnali chak; those to the south, the (aauji Janubi, and those on the 
ridge itself, the Ganji Khss. These chaki are merely ft continuation of the 
Gugera chaks of the same name.’* 


Mont- 
s s e s s- 


The table below shows !Mr. Roe’s jisges'^’iient. Taking the 
tahsil as a whole, there was a decrease in tne initial assessment 
of Rs. 6,219, or 7 per cent., which extra cesses reduced to 3^5 
percent. But. the demand was to be increased by Rs. 4,6/ 7 
after ten years. 
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Name of cha\. 


1. EetNurShah 


^ o 


Es. 


Estimates. 


Ks. 


]ls. 


Ks. 


2. Ce*t Cbicliawatni 

4,0f'9 

5,3 1( 

5,300 

8,409] 

G3S4 

0,470 

5,357 

3. Re: Uarappa 

17,341 

17,022; 

20,U2O 

25,200! 

1 

24 310 

19,381 

18,597 

4. Bet r.ir 

20,03;. 

23,014 

20,377 

23,598 

15,987 

14,858 

19,814 

5, Ganji SUuniaU 

2,647 

2,72' 1 

2,745 

3,eS2 

2,644- 

2,393 

2,810 

6. Ganji Janubi ... 

oOt 

o4;-.' 

-iSlj 

G7S 

040 

37f 

540 

7. Sandal Cliabi 

2,33S 

' 2,35'. 

2,87C 

2,120 

2,495 

2,055 

2,153 

8. Ganji Kliris 

23' 

1 

' -'H 

801 

132 

74 

IOC 

223 

Tot.il 

j 84,17- 

1 

1 82,SS3 

79,955 

86,000 



bi>,079 

1 

j 70,341 

1 77,955 




Cliapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Eevenue- 

Tahsil il o Ti t- 
gomery. Assess- 
nient. 


R^. 


Defnve asses?ing the two Sutlej talisils, Dijialpur and Pak* AsBeosmeut of 
pattaii, in lesjiet't of tlie land levenue, it was necessary to JaWu'” 
decide the rates which were to be paid by the people for canal 
water, and the principles on which these rates were to be fixed 
and collected. The system adopted at the regfolar settlement 
described at pnofes ] 90 and 1 97 had not worked satisfactorily. 

The people had no object in economising water ; and they wasted 
it. It wa.s fiuimi that many villages were paying next to nothing 
for llieir water. The canal tracts were not bearing anything 
like a fair share of the public burdens. And the revenue 
credited to the canals was far fiom equalling the expenditure 
incurred in keepiiiir them up. It was also known that the 
prosperity of the canal tracts depended entirely’ on the canals; 
and that if the canals were abandoned, the (country woukl re- 
lapse into jungle. It was therefore only fair that t-he canal 
rates should be raised. A good deal of correspondence took 
place on the subject ; and the result was the adoption of the 
main prim iple of hlr. Vans Agnew’s scbeuie. Each village 
was to he assH.ssed at a sum which would represent wdiat, it could 
faiilv }iay from Us natural products, Idrt/ni and well cultivation. 

This was to be fixed land revenue. Besides this fixed 
villages taking canal water were to pay for it separately. The 
area irrigated was to be ascertained by annual measuremeuls, 
and tlie rates of charge were to vary with the crops grown. If 
the crops did not come to maturity owing to the failure of the 
canal, no dbidna was to be paid. In case of partial failure of 
crops, partial remissions might be made. Lands irrigated by 
lift were to pay half the rates fixed for lands irrigated by flow. 

The amount payable each year was to be announced to the 



Chapter V, B- 

Land and Land 
Bevenne. 

Assessment of 
cannl lands in the 
Sutlej Tahsils. 


Assignments o f 
canal reTenue. 


K:itra cesses o n 
canal revenue. 


Wnter-ratee. 
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lambardars by the canal officer. The proposed arrangement 
was sanctioned with some modifications. No portion of the 
fluctuating revenue was to be credited as proposed to the canal 
departments; but there were to be “three sub-heads under the 
general head of land levenue. Under the first of these sub- 
heads will be shown the fixed lurum assessment, or the late 
which would be leviable on uniirigated land : under the second 
the fixed assessment on lands irrigated by wells; while under 
the third sub-head w'lll be shown the fluctuating revenue 
derived from lands irrigated by canals. This last will be the 
amount which the iirigation department will be entitled to 
show in their administration departmental accounts as the 
financial result of the canals under their charge.” The rates 
adopted are given below. 

Jugirdars were to receive the whole revenue of their 
villages credited under the first two sub-heads, and one half of 
that shown under the third sub-head, the other lialf represent- 
ing approximately what would elsewhere be separately charged 
as water-rate. As regards cesses, it was decided tliat the peo- 
ple in this tract should only pay at half the oidinaty rates for 
the — 

(1) Tatwiri’s cess, 

(2) Lanitniddr’s cev<8, 

(3) Ala !ambarddr*ii C(i^3y 

(4) Zailddrs cess, 

and that Government should contribute out of hind revenue an 
amount equal to that paid by the people. Formerly only the 
patwdri’s cess was realized on the ubiuna jatna, fixed or fluctu- 
ating. Subsequently the local cess also was charged on the 
fixed dbidiin. Tliistuie was to apply to p'lgir villages also. 
The other authorized cesses were to be paid on, and over and 
above, the entire Government demaud by the occupants of laud. 

The rates sanctioned in 1874 were for five years only ; revis- 
ed rates were sanctioned by the Government of India with effect 
from the hkarif crop of 18.00, and continued iu force up to 
Kharif 1897 ; they were as follows : — 


Class. 

Crop. 

■1 

Rice 

Gardens 

Chillies (red pepper) 

■i 

Cotton 

JJelons 
bugaican© ... 

T%1 

. Hemp 


1 Indian corn {mahkai) 
JBaira 
ilUHf 

Jfunr 

Charri 


Kate per 
acre. 


Re. A. 


Class. 


( V 


1 ivl j 


Ji 


Crop, 

Rate per 
acre. 

i^’angtu ... ... 

Rs. A. 

'1 

China 

Sou-dnk ... ... 

il'ish 

Moth 

> 12 

Iti'iifero 


Turmeric .. ^ 

All othpr kharif cropb 
not otherwise mention- 

i 

j 

All roll crops 
rianrutinne ... 

]■ 0 11 

Vegetables ... 

Fiillow land . 

Lands ploughed but not 

) 

1 0 10 

sown 

Gra-^es 

) 


Noxi.—Tbe above rates "wer© for flQv irrigation. Irrigation hy lift was charged at half 
the above rates. 
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As a rule, tlie rahi crops can get only one watering, wliicli Chapter V, B- 
is not sufBcient to bring them to maturity, and recourse is had Ljmi 

to well irrigation ; on this account the rate was fixed low. On Revenue, 
the same principle the light rate on sugarcane is explained. Water-rates. 

In actual practice remissions for failed crops have been 
allowed only in the hhar'if ; the canals not being responsible for 
the ripening of the rahi crops. 

A brief description of the arrangements for irrigation from Canal management, 
the Sntlej Inundation Canals may conveniently be given here. 

On the Khanwah and Upper Sohag Canals there is but little 
irrigation hj jhalldrs, but a good deal on the Lower Sohag-Para 
in Dipalpur. If a village wants canal water it has to apply for 
an opening into the canal. This opening is called a muhana. 

In fixing the position of the opening the people are guided 
by the fact that the country slopes down from north to south 
and from east to west. Water-courses are always called chhdrr, 
but really there are two kinds, the chhdr and the takki. The 
size of the opening of the takki is half that of the chhdr. The 
brick opening of a chhd' is 2 feet broad by 4 feet high ; 
that of a takki was 1 foot broad by 4 feet high. Thus a 
takki gets about half as much water as a chhdr. But it was 
found that it was not possible to clean out an opening only 
1 foot broad and perhaps 15 feet long ; so the opening was 
made 2 feet square. This ingenious arrangement gave a takki 
almost as much water as a chhdr. When applying for an 
opening the estimated cost of making the brick head has 
to be deposited with the canal officer, who makes the head 
and refunds any balance there may be. The land required 
for the water-course from the canal to the irrigating village is 
obtained by agreement or under the Act. It has hitherto been 
the custom for it to remain the property of the original owners, 
who take the trees and spontaneous products on the banks of 
the water-course, and have a right of re-entry on the chhd r be- 
ing abandoned, while the irrigators have a right of occupation 
in the land transferable with the land irrigated from the water- 
course. When a chhdr is owned by more than one village, the 
water is divided according to the expenditure incurred by each. 

Each village is entitled to a certain number of turns or varU 
lasting 2-1 hours each or fractions of such period. The village 
nearest the canal gets the first turn, the next village the second 
and so on ; but if the supply is short, the length of the vdri may 
be reduced ; and a village losing its turn is entitled to get the 
first turn when the canal runs again. The expenditure of each 
village is usually distributed equally over the wells, and then 
the wells share equally in the irrigation ; or it is distributed 
according to the shares held in the village, and each man 
receives his share of the irrigation according to his payments. 

The well nearest the canal has the first turn. Turns last 
from 6 to 24 hours ; but may be less, if there is a short supply. 

The shares in the irrigation belonging to each well are 
distributed according to the shares held in the well. As 
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Cliapter V, B- regards clearance?, the canal department clean? out the canal? 

Land and Land '’■nd the main disti-ihutinif channel? (rajAvtih^) anil the brick 
Revenue. opening?. The people have to effect the clearance.? of their 
child rfi. 

Silt clearances. As a great deal of silt is brought down, the cJihdrs have 

n?ually to be cleared out two or three time? in the vear. The 
owner? are re.?pon?ible for the first clearance ; but the tenants 
have to join in the others, on getting two meal.? a dav. Only 
the first mile of the ckhur requires much clearing out. Chhars are 
commonly cleaned by or,? or on’.?, who here seem to be pro- 
fe.ssional navvies. The usual payment averages 3 annas per 
hundred cubic feet. And the cost of clearance mav be put 
at 10 annas per acre irrigated. The canal offie=‘r distributes 
the water among the chhars as he sees St. Many of these 
chhars are long and winding, and much water is wasted in them 
by evaporation and percolation. Their number is also needlessly 
large, for each village prefers, and in the past has been allowed 
to have, a sefiarate water-course instead of one joint one shared 
with other villages. Efforts are being made by the canal 
officers to remedy this state of things which in principle ia 
decidedly objectionable. 

Tcfisil Dipalpnr. The assessment circles info which Mr. Purser divided 

Astessment circfci. £)ipalpur are thus described by him : — 

Lientenant Elphinstone’s 5 assessment circles were : — 1st, the river cftaX; 
or rillas^es benefictiop from tlie overdow of the Sutlej ; 2n<i, chak Basirpiir, or 
tract between the Khanwah canal and river .<nildb ; 3rd. chak Hujra, or 
viilaLms irrijrated by the npper portion of the Khanwah canal ; 4th, chak 
Dipalpnr irrisated by the sonthern portion of the Khanwah ; 5th, chak Shergarh, 
a circle of villa^^^s irrigated by webs in the north-western part of the j^arijanak. 
The villaires transferred from Chonian were not included in any of those circles. 
At the prt'sent settlement tiierivr^r f'hak was broken up into two circles, the Sutlej 
rhardi and Sutlej JnJmadi. There i- much more h'lrtuii ami loss '<n/lnhn cultivation 
• (in the former), and the popnUtion is more purely Warm than m the latter. The 

Bet chain circle C'>riespoii<!s olos‘^ly witii the Ibi.sirpur rlmk. I’lii'n* are many new 
estates in it, and a considcrahle area is irrigated by tlie two Soh.'ig coials. But the 
mainstav of tin* cnitiv.uioii is well-irriiratioii. There is a largo proportion of 
Wattu villages in this tract. Tlie Naya Naliri rlmk consists of new estates and 
some of the transferred I’akpattan villages, at the end of the Klianwah canal. 
Khatris, Kainbohs, Aioras and Arains prcilominate here. The Parana ^ahri 
chak so called to distitignish it from the newer circle, corresponds to the former 
ITujra and Dipalpur chtiks. Most of the estates are owned by the same tribes as 
in the Xava Naliri chak, but the agriculturists out-immber the traders here 
while the contrary is the case as regards the new circle. In both these choks there 
is much soil. Elsf»wlierc naara is more common. The Shergarh chak 

has been retained. Another chak, the Ganji Janubi, bus been formed out of 
some uf the Pakpattan vilUgcs and new grunts in the western corner of the 
lahbil. This chak is undeveloped ; water is much deep»*r from the surface than in 
Sheigurli ; the agricultural poiiulatioii consists cliiefly of Kambolis and Arains. 
There are some ?Vrora<». la Shergarh most of the estates arc owned by 
Sayafis. Tho Chuoian villages have been incorporated with the chaks adjoining 
them.” 

Tahaii Dipaipnr. Mr. Purser thus described the rates and assessments of the 
Bates and assess. J);palpur tabsil : — 
jaenti. * 
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“ The rates adopted ia the non-canal tracts were : — 


Chapter V, B- 



Plough 

Revesce E.vtes. 

Name of chak. 

rate. 

On wells. 

j 

On culfci- 1 
ration, j 

On jadii 

Sutlej lhandi 

Rs. 7 

Rs. 10 

' As. 12 

As. 4 

Sutlej chardi 

,, 7 

„ 10 

.. 10 

„ 4 

Shergarh 

ji b 1 

10 

„ 8 

„ 4 

Gauji Janubi 

.. 5 

„ 10 


„ 4 


Land and Land 
Bevenne. 

TahsU Dipalpar. 
Bates and asteai* 
menta. 


“ In the canal chalcn the rates adopted were ; — (I) A banjar rate of one anna 
on each acre of cultnrable and Jadid ot the mdiguzari area,. (2) A bardni rate 
of eight annas on each acre of hdrdni cultivation. (3) A well rate of Es. 50 on 
each double-wheeled well, and Rs. 30 on each single-wheeled well in the Parana 
Nahri chalc; of Es. 43 and Es. 25 on double and single-wheeled wells, respectively, 
in the Bet Chahi chak ; and of Rs. 40 and Rs. 22-8 in the Nava Nahri chak, 
on the same classes, respectively, of wells. The points considered in fixing 
these rates were the depth of water from the surface, the number of yokes, 
the character of the agricultural tribes, and the date of construction of the 
wells, as regards the likelihood of trenching on capital or not. 

“ The demand at sanctioned rates amounted to Rs. 1,15,030.8-0 made np Proposed revenue 

thus 


Purana nahri 
Bet chahi 
Naya nahri 
Sultej lhandi 
Sutlej charcli 
Shergarh 
Gunji janubi 
“ The canal revenue 
amount could be made. 


Rs. A. 
47,390 1 
34,064 12 
3,027 11 
14,906 0 
9,600 0 
4,813 0 
1,249 0 


P. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


was in future to fluctu.ate. So only an estimate of Its 
Our return showed in the whole tahsfl 59,146 acres of 
nahri and 35.120 acres of chnhi-nahri land, A total of 94,266 acres benefited from 
the canals. The canal returns showed an average irrigation of about 10,000 acres 
less. In my report on the new system of assessiug canal lands, I assumed the 
canal area at 60,000 acres, cultivated with the different crops in the proportion 
given by Mr. Palmer, the Superintending Engineer. The estimated income was 
Rs. 1,02,312 on 60,000 acres. I retained tin’s estimat"’, because I anticipated a 
considerable falling-off at first in canal cultivation, owing to the new and in- 
creased rates, and a permanent falling-off in the area under the highly taxed rice, 
which would cause a reduction in the income, even if the place of rice were 
taken by another crop, though tlie measurements would have warranted a 
more sanguine estimate. 

“ The estimated results of the new assessments were a net increase of 
Eg. 63,390, and may be shown thus : — 

Es. 


Canal revenue. 


Estimated resnlts 
of new rates. 


Present fixed land revenue 


... 

... 1,09,287 

Present fixed dtiiiia 



37,106 

Fluctuating dfeidnu 



7,579 

Present revenue ... 



... 1,53,972 

Proposed fixed revenue ... 



... 1,15,0.50 

Estimated fluctuating revenue ... 



... 1,02,312 

Estimated revenue 



... 2,17,362 

Increase 



63,390 
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Chapter V, B- 

Land and Land 
Revenue- 

Jamas actually an- 
Boanced. 

ProgresBiye ja mas, 
Ceasts. 


Tahsil Pak Pattan, 
Asataament circlea. 


Tahsil Pakpattan. 
Rates and asaesa- 
ments. 


“ The jamas actually announced diSered somewhat from those proposed. 
The total revenue announced was Rs. 1,16,031, giving an increase over the 
proposed jama of Rs. 981. -A reduction of Ks. 95-1 beyond the estimate had 
to be given in the Sutlej chardt chalc. Progressive jamas amount to Rs, 391 
after 5 years; Rs. 3,659 after 10 yetrs ; Ks. 76 after 15 years. The kdmil jama 
then will be Rs. 1,20,157, a net increase of Rs. 10.742-1-0 over the revenue of 
S. 1930 (t.D. 1873-74). Progressive Jamas are caused chiefly by the non-expiry 
of the periods of lease of new grants. 

“ The cesses have been increased by Rs. 2-S-O per cent, as in Pakpattan, 
and, be.sides, the patuiai-is' pay has been fixed at a uniform rate of Rs. 5 per cent. 
It averaged formerly Rs, 4-4-0 per cent. The cesess now amount to Rs. 20-12 
per centum. ” 

Tlie assessment circles into which Mr. Purser divided tahsil 
Pakpattan are described in the following extract ; — 

"■ Lieutenant Elphinstone divided the tahsil into four assessment circles 
or clmks: the nahri, consisting of villages within the influence of the canal ; the 
cJtdl.i, consisting of inland villages, completely out of the influence of the canal 
or river; the saJdba, a narrow strip along the Sutlej ; and the uiashmula saildbu, 
a group of villages near the centre of the tahsil, between the sniJaba and chdJu' 
dials, which occasionally got some sailab, and in which the soil was kept moist, 
by the vicinity of the river. These divisions were practically maintained at 
the present Settlement ; for though the sailaba chak was divided into two circles, 
the Sutlej chardi and lhandi, and the chdhi was divided into the mutofarrik and 
bdtigar chdhi chaks ; yet, in both cases, the differences in the sub divisions were 
not such as to call for different revenue rates. The chaks formed at the present 
settlement were the jiahri ; the Sutlej chardi and lhandi ; iha bet chdht, corres- 
ponding to the old mushmiUa faJulo ; the hangar chdhi forming the eastern 
portion of the old chdhi chak ; while the western portion was represented by 
the mufa/arnl cAdhi circle. Ido not think the Bet Chahi chak derives any 
benefit now from the river. The soil in the hangar chdhi cfiai is rather inferior 
to that in the mutafarrik chdhi chak, but water is 9 feet nearer the surface. In 
the Sutlej iAaudi circle the people are mostly Joyas; in the Sutlej chardt circle 
Wattiis. The former is not so settled as the latter, and has better grazing 
grounds. ” 

The assessment of tahsil Pakpattan is thus described by 
. Mr. Purser : — 


“ For revenue rates I assumed the following 


Name of chak. 


Plough 

rates. 


KF.vENnE Rates. 


On 

wells. 


Ou I On 
cultivation. 1 jadiJ, 


Rate at which revenue 
rate jama falls on 
cultivated acre. 



Ks. 

Ks. 

A. 

P- 

A. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Nahri 

7 

10 

10 

0 i 

4 

0 

15 

4 

Sutlej lhandi ... : 

7 

10 

12 


4 

1 

0 

3 

Sutlej chardi ... 

7 

10 

12 

0 

4 

0 

15 

1 

Bet chahi ^ 

C 

12 

8 

0 

4 

1 

0 

4 

Bangar chahi ... 

5 

. 10 

C 

u 

i 4 

0 

14 

6 

Mutafarrik chahi ■ 

5 

10 

6 

0 

! ^ 

1 

0 

7 


^'1 4^® following form are shown the principal jamas considered in assessing 
with the r.ates at which they fal\ on the area of cultivation ; — 



At former rates At gross . , abopts proposed At rates of rent At proposed 

ox cultivation. produce. “ ‘ plouch-RAtes. roll of S. 1928. revenue rates. 
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Chapter V, B- 

Land and Land 
Bevaine. 

TahsiL Pafcpattan. 
Kates and assess- 
ment. 
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ChSpt^r 7, B* The Jamas in tlie caual circle do nofc include tlie abiana ic was proposed 

— ^ to take in future. The revenue rates submitted for sanction gave a decrease 

Lft&d ftnd LftHd of Es. 2,654 on the rent-roll of a.d. 1S71-72, or about 5 per cent. These 
BCT611X16' proposals were sanctioned for all the circles, except the nahri, by His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor. As regards the nahri circles, orders were issued to 
adopt the plan proposed for the Dipalpur canal tracts and already described. 
The rates finally adopted in the nahrx circle were one anna per acre on cultur- 
able and jadid, annas S per acre on baruni cultivation, and Rs. 40 on each 
double-wheeled well, and Ks. 20 on each single-wheeled well. 

Revenue finally “ In this final assessment I did not go so low as the revenue rate jama; 

Maesaed, ^ assessed the tahsil at Rs. 50,353, being a reduction of Ks. 1,772 on the 

rent-roll of S. 1929. In the nahri circle the introduction o£ the new system 

of canal rates resulted in a decrease of Rs. 521, instead of an increase of Rs. C49 
given by the revenue rates first proposed. This reduction is merely nominal, 
and will be more than made up by the increased abiana. The follo\nng new 
cesses were imposed ; — 

Rs. A. P. 

Zaildar s ceas at ... ... 1 0 0 per cent. 

Ala lamhardar's cess ,, ... ... ... 10 0 ,, 

Postal cess ... 0 8 0 „ 

The local cess at Rs. d-4 per cent, was already in force. 

Progressive jama« ; “ After five years the present revenue will increase by Rs. 184, and after 

canal revenue. 10 years, by Rs. 968, on account of progressive Jamas, One main reason for 
this future increase is, that at present the leases of some of the new grants 
have not expired. The returns .'show 4.674 acres irrigated by canals. These 
would pay now about Rs. 2,400 ahiana. In future they %vill pay about Es. 7,000. 
So the new assessments, as a whole, result in a net increase of actual revenue 
of nearly Rs. 3,000.’* 

Filial result of The actual result of the assessment of the four tahsils is 
Msessment. given below. As regards the Kavi tahsils, the decrease refers 

to the rent-roll of S. 1927 (a.d. 1870-71); as regards Pakpattan, 
to that of S. 1929 (a.d. 1872-73) ; and the increase, as regards 
Dipalpur, to that of >S. 1930 (a.d. 1873-74) : — 


1 

Kame of taiisil. 

■A 

a 

o 

s 

h4 

o 

<C 

A 

. 1 

i 

g * 

u ' 

! 

Progressive i 

ISreOUE AFIEB 

i 

S 

w 

Final dccreftso. 

Pinal increase. 

a 

5 

a 

! « £ £| 

^ S S' 

■ ' o 1 

, O 1 rM -1 1 

Gugera 

Moutgomery .. ... ... 1 

Pakpattan 

Dipalpur 

! 73.027 

1 84.171 
1 o2,l>5 
1 l,0U,4io 

74,1-50 

77,95.5, 

50,353 

3,577 

0,219 

1,772 

0,010 

' i 

/7:i 3,521 . 

1 e27i 1,050 .. 
nos 

394 3 >050 70 

78, 

82,032 

1 51,505 

1,20,167 

1,’542' 

020' 

[ 

717 

10,742 

Total 

'3,23.711j J.l!i,rSS!ll.56S 

6,010 

1,975 12,198 70 

i ‘ 

3,3a,038| 

1 2,102ju,459 


The result was an initial net decrease of Ks. 4,952 with a 
final net increase of Ks. 9,297. The new j avia fell at the 
rate of annas 14 per acre on the cultivated area as shown in 
the completed returns. The jama of the regular settlement, as 
given in the printed report, was Rs. 3,03,520 exclusive ofdbidna. 
This fell at the rate of annas 11-9 per acre on the cultivated 
area of 409,059 acres given in the same statement. 

Period of settle- The assessments of the Gugera and Montgomery tahsils 
were sanctioned for a term of 20 years, from Kharif 1871-72. 
Mr. Roe stated that he considered the assessments “ decidedly 
high as they had been fixed, not on present cultivation, but 
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onwbatifcwas hoped that cultivation would he.” The assess- Chapter V, B- 
merits of the Dipalpur and Pakpattan tahsils were sanctioned i,and aM Land 
for a term of 20 years, from Kharif 1873-74. Bevenne. 

Shortly after the introduction of the revised settlement Introduction of 
changes in river inundation began to take place in the Eavi E*a^i 

tahsils. Early in 1879 the Financial Commissioner m?i,Tched tahsUs. 
through part of the Ravi riverain. He found widespread 
distress duo to the failure of saildb and to the consequent 
desertion of tenants, and many estates expressed a wish for the 
introduction of fluctuating assessments. In October 1879 Mr. 

Purser was deputed to the district to frame proposals for the 
reduction of a system of fluctuating assessment in the Ravi 
riverain villages. After some modification of his proposals the 
system sanctioned by Government in 1880 was as follows: — 

(a) A fixed assessment at from 1 to 1 4 annas per acre 

on all cultivated and culturable land. 

(b) An dbidna of Ks. 10 per well in use during the 

year. 

(c) Fluctuating crop rates as under 

(]} Jhallari crop Es. 1-10-0 per acre. 

(2) All crops on lands newly brought under culti- 
vation for the first two years, 12 annas 
per acre. 

(3) All other crops Re. 1-8-0 per acre. 

Crops irrigated by wells were in addition to the dbidna to 
pay rates (2) or (3). Subsequently the ahidnd was reduced to Es, 6 
or Rs. 7 per well according to the depth of water level. In Gugera 
17 and in Montgomery 50 estates accepted the above system of 
fluctuating assessment in the early part of 1880. Between that 
year and 1885 modifications were constantly introduced. Early 
in 1881 Sir James Lyall while marching through the tract found 
that the dbidna rate in some cases pressed heavily on the wells, 
and that the uniform crop rates of Re. 1-8-0 per acre pressed 
unduly on the inferior kharif crops. Consequently in 1882 _ 

Government sanctioned the abolition of the dbidna rate and the 
adoption of the following revised rates : — 

Fet- acre. 

Rs. a. p. 

Dofasli 2 4 0 

Chahi and Jhallari ... ... 1 10 0 

Sailaba ... ... ... ... . ... 1 8 0 

New cultivation, and lil, viotk, mung, mash and 

ratcan 0 12 0 

It was also directed that when more than one-third of a 
crop sown on flooded or unirrigated land failed, a proportionate 
remission should be given. 

In 18S3, on the recommendation of the Financial Commis* 
aioner, Government sanctioned the reduction of the fixed charge on 
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Chapter V, B- cultivated and culturable areas in villages paying tirni to a rate 
— from 9 pies to one anna per acre ; the ckdhi and jhallari, and 

La^ and Land sailab rates being at the same time reduced to Re. 1-8-0 and 
Intro^ct^n per acre, respectively. It was also directed that half 

fluctnlting rates were to be charged on crops irrigated by new wells for five 

ment into K a v i years, and by old wells restored for two years, from the date of 
starting of the well. In 1884 the Financial Commissioner 
(Colonel Davies) after marching through the Ravi riverain 
authorized the redaction of the rate for the fixed assessment of 
the culturable area to 9 pies per acre and sanctioned the following 
reduced crop rates for the fluctuating assessment : — 

Per acre. 

Es. a. p. 

Chahi and jhallari 14 0 

Sailaba ... ... ... 10 0 

Dofasli 2 0 0 

New cnltivation ... ... ... 0 8 0 

In February 1887 it was decided that the fixed assessment 
on cultivated and culturable area should be abolished, that all 
new cultivation should be charged at 8 annas per acre for the 
past two years, and all other cultivation at one rupee per acre ; 
that all crops harvested or cut for fodder should be charged, 
dofasli crops were to be exempted. Crops, if irrigated by new 
wells, were to be assessed at half rates for five years, if by old 
restored wells, for two years. This system was to be applied to 
all estates then under fluctuating assessment, with a discre- 
tion to extend it to any other estates which might apply 
thereafter for its application to them. Up to and inclusive of 
1885-86,67 estates in the Ravi tahsils were under fluctuating 
assessment. In subsequent years their number was as follows 
up to 1892-93, the end ofihe term of the revised settlement : 


Year. 

1886-87 





2\o. of estates under 
fluctuating assess- 
menf. 

120 t 

1887-88 

... 




152 

1888-S9 





... ... 2d2 

1889-90 

... 




257 

1890-91 





262 

1891-93 

... 




263 

1892-93 





264 


The relief given by the system of fluctuating assessment 
* as finally adopted may be gauged from the following figures - 


No. of estates 
_ , under fiuctnat- 

ing assessment 
in 1893-93. 

Fixed assc.ssracnt 
of revised settle- 
ment. 

Average annual 
fluctuating assess- 
ment, 1889-90 to 
1892-93 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Gugera 99 

33,163 

14,857 

Montgomery 165 

52,161 J 

! 

16,306 

Total ... 1 264 

85,324 

31,163 
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Excluding the 


264 estates mentioned above, in the re- Chapter T, B* 
mainder of the Ravi tahsils the system of wholly fixed assess- and Land 

meat was maintained up to the expiry of the revised settle- Bevemte 

ment in 1892-93. Collections appear to have been difficult and introdaotion of 
remissions fairly frequent. Their assessment in 1892-93 stood fluctuating 
follows:- 


Bari 


Tahsil. 

t 

Fixed. i 

Fluctuating. 

Total. 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Gugera 

45,856 

1 18,860 

64,716 

Montgomery 

32,838 ! 

24,067 

56,905 

Total 

78,694 

42,927 

1,21,621 


In the Sutlej tahsils the new Sohag Para Colony establish- Changes in ths 
ed in the years 1888-91 was, except for the payment of a fixed tahafla. 
malihdna of Re. 1 per 10 acres, placed under wholly fluctuating 
assessment. Consolidated land revenue and canal water-rates 
per acre of crop were sanctioned by Government of India in 
1887. They were as follows : — 


Crop. 

Land 

revenue. 

Water- 

rate, 

Total. 


Bs. a. p. 

Hs. a. p ' 

Es. a. p. 

fRice 

1 1 

10 4 0 

3 0 0 

3 4 0 

Canal irrigated -{ Other fc/iari/ Crops 

1 

o 

o 

1 12 0 

2 0 0 

i 

hAll rahi crops 

0 12 0 

10 0 

1 1 12 0 

All crops not irrigated byth e oaual 

0 12 0 

... 

' 0 12 0 

1 


For crop failures in the Icharif harvest proportionate 
remissions of the above rates were to be given ; as regards the 
rahi rates it was decided in 1890 that in holdings provided with 
wells remissions might be given if the rahi crops failed entirely, 
and remissions in proportion to outturn in seasons of decided 
failure of winter rains. Rahi crops receiving irrigation from 
new wells were to be charged 6 annas in place of 12 annas per 
acre land-revenue. The average annual demand for land- 
revenue assessed on the colony during the five years ending 
1895-96 under the above system was Rs. 16,986 after deducting 
the r® “'Shinns of half rahi rates on crops irrigated by new wells. 
The demand for water-rates and malikdna during the same 
period averaged Es. 44,654 and Rs. 6,518, respectively. The 
asses of the Sutlej tahsils immediately before revision was 



Chapter 7, B. 

Land and Laud 
Bevenne. 

Changss in the 
Satlej tahsils. 


Beviaion of settle- 
ment, 1892-99: 
Bayi tahsils. 


Assessment 

circles. 


System of assess- 
ment. 
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as follows. The fixed assessments are those of 1896-97 and 
1897-98 for Dipalpurand Pakpattan respectively ; the fluctuat- 
ing is for 1897-98 : — 


1 

Tabsil. 

Fixed. j 

Fluctuating. 

i Total. 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Dipalpnr 

1,32,886 j 

1 

2.748 

1,35,634 

Pakpattan 

1 

65,973 

1 

21,752 

87,725 

1 

Total ... j 

i 

198,859 

i 

j 24,500 

2,23,359 


For a detailed account of the progress of the district dur- 
ing the term of the revised settlement reference may be made 
to the assessment reports and the final report of the recent 
settlement. 

In the original plan of operations under which the 
recent revision of the settlement of the district was carried 
out it was decided that the district should be dealt with 
piecemeal ; the two Ravi tahsils being taken up first and 
on their completion those on the Sutlej. The re-settlement 
of the Ravi tahsils was commouced at the end of 1891 under 
the superintendence of Mr. Douie, Deputy Commissioner. 
He left the district in February 1892. In November of the 
same year Mr, Kennedy, as Deputy Commissioner, took charge 
of the settlement, and carried out the re-assessment of the two 
Ravi tahsils. Only a very partial re-measurement of the tract 
was considered necessary. 

The Montgomery tahsil was divided into three assessment 
circles, viz., the Ret, or riverain tract, and the Sandal and 
Ganji Bar circles to the north and south of the riverain tract, 
respectively. In the Gugera tabsil the riverain tract was 
divided into two circles, the Bet Urar on the south and the Bet 
Par on the north of the Ravi ; there was also a Sandal Bar and 
a Ganji Bar circle as in Montgomery ; and in addition the tract 
traversed by the Dear Nala, between the Sandal Bar and the 
Bet Par circle, was formed into the Deg circle. 

For the Bet circles the system of assessment adopted was 
to impose a fixed demand on wells and the lands attached to 
them, and fluctuating rates on mature crops grown outside well 
areas. In the Bar and Deg circles the assessment was wholly 
fixed except that crops irrigated from the Deg canal were 
put under fluctuating assessment. A certain amount of fixed 
demand was imposed on the waste in all circles except the Deg. 
It was also decided that in all circles the fixed assessment on 
wells which should become unfit for use should be remitted, 
and that new wells should be assessed after certain periods of 
exemption. 
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The new assessment imposed by Mr. Kennedy from Eabi 
1804 is compared below with the previous one ; which in the case 
of the Bet circles Avas the average of the foar years, 1889-90 to 
1892-93, and in the others that of 1892-93 : — 


Chapter V, B- 

Land and Land 
fievenue. 

New assesament. 


d 

Assessment circle 

1 ■“ S 
c s 

X 

U ai 

, 5 

1 New Assessment, 

Increase. 

Percentage 

of 

increase. 

1 

Fixed. 

Iplnctnating 

1 (estimate). 

1 

Total. 





i 






Rs. 

Rs. 

1 Ks. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Es. 

o 

i Bet 

45,697 

36,030 

37,703 i 

i 73,753 

23,056 

61 


1 Sandal Bur 

U32 

1,175 

1.1 

1,175 

213 

26 

S 

i Ganji Bar 

1, 5-4:1 

1,728 


i 1.72S 

195 

12 

S 1 




j 

1 



Total ... j 

48,172 

38,853 

37,703 j 

76,656 

23,434 

59 


Bet Urur ... i 

19,283 

16,60-5 

l-t,"23 ! 

[ 31 .328 

12,043 

62 

< ■ 

Bet PAr 

21,350 

21,114 

14.061 

1 35.175 

13,325 

C5 

1 

fid 1 

o 

Total Bee circle 

40,633 

37,719 j 

28,784 j 

; 66,503 

25,868 

63 

u 







1 


i Des 

9,700 i 

12,520 1 

972 

13,402 

3,»2 

' 39 


1 Sandal Bar ... 

1,701 

l.Ssl 


l,S8l 

180 

1 10 


1 Ganji bar 

o 

s 

■jT 

10,392 

... 

10,592 

1,823 

! 21 

Total 

60,305 

02,712 

j 29,756 

92,463 

31,663 

62 

Total Ravi tahsHs ... 

1,03,977 

1,01,665 

67,439 

1,69,124 

60,147 

65 


The announcement of Mr. Kennedy’s assessments pro- Revision of new 
duced considerable discontent in the Gugera and Montgomery 
tabsils, and led to a certain amount of agitation. In October 
1894 it was decided that so- far os the Bet circles were 
concerned, they should be revised by Mr. Fagan, who had 
succeeded Mr. Kennedy as Oeputy Commissioner, and 
was also in charge of the settlement of the iSutlej tabsils. 

The revision was completed in January 1896. It was 

decided that the system originally adopted sboiild, as far as 
possible, be adhered to. The fixed assessments on the 
well areas were reduced and revised on the basis of the 

area of crops: which it was estimated that the wells of 

individual estates could mature in the year without the aid of 
river water; any area of mature crops actually grown on well 
areas in excess of such estimated area being liable to fluotuat- 
in? assessment at a rate uniform for all crops, which varied in 
different tracts from Re. 1 to Re. 1-4-0 per acre. A purely 
fluctuating assessment was retained for crops outside well areas ; 
such crops were divided into three classes ; the rates for 

which were, respectively. Re. 1-8-0, Re. 1-2-0 and Re. 0-12-0 
per acre ; superior crops, such as rice, cotton, iil, wheat, were 
put in the first class, medium crops, j air nr, maize, barley and 
gram in the second, and others in the third. The fixed assess- 
ments on waste were retained, hut were considerably reduced. 

The results of the revision as compared with those of Mr, 

Kennedy’s assessment were as follows 
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Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Eevenne. 

Bevision of new 
assessments. 
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The actual fluctuating assessments imposed since the 
revision have been as follows: — 





Rs. 

1. Estimated at revision 

... 

... 

.. 68,396 

2. As actually assessed, Kharif-Rabi 

1895-96 . 

.. 19,952 

3. Ditto 

ditto 

1896-97 . 

.. 18,959 

4. Ditto 

ditto 

1897-98 . 

., 56,644 


Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Revenue- 

Revision of new 
aasessments. 


Average of three years 


31,852 


The average has been so much below the estimate because 
1895-96 and 1896-97 were abnormally bad years for saildb. That 
of 1897-98 was much better^ but still below average. Suspen- 
sions of the fixed demand under the new assessment had 
to he extensively given in the Ravi tahsils in the years 1 895-95 
and 1896-97, and to some extent in 1897-98. At the end of the 
latter year the amount under suspension was Rs. 17,168. 

The re-settlement of the Sutlej tahsils was commenced at Eevisionofsettle- 
the beginning of 1894, and lasted till February 1899. It ■was 1892-99 : 
conducted by Mr, Fagan. Though only a very partial re-measure- Sutlej tahsils. 
ment had been contemplated in the original plan of operations 
it was in practice found needful to re-measure and re-map every 
estate in both tahsils. 

Each tahsll was divided into four assessment circles which Assessment 
followed generally the existing natural sub-divisions ; they were circles, 

(f) a hdr or upland circle ; (u) the canal-irrigated tract divided 
into two circles, vh., the Khanwah and the Sohag in Dipalpnr 
and the Khanwah-Sohag and Sobag-Fara in Pakpattan ; a 
Bet or riverain circle. 

The theoretically estimated half-net assets of the two Half net assets, 
tahsils are shown in the following table : — 


1 

DiPALPCR. I 

PAKP-iirAX. 

Both i-Ahshs. 

Assessment 

circle. 

Half net 
assets. 

Assessment 

circle. 

Half net 
assets. 

Tract. 

Half 

net 

assets. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Ear 

9,065 

Bar 

9.274 

Bar 

18,339 

Khanwah 

91,335 

Khanwah-Sohag, 

13,256 

'I 


Soh% 

Sohag-Para colony 

1,20,103 

5,095 

Sohag-Pai-a 

Sohag- Fara colony. 

43,542 

49,849 

1 

V Canal... 

3,23,180 

Total Sohag circle 

1,25,198 

Total Sohag-Para 
circle. j 

93,391 

1 

j 

1 

Bet 

31j4ob 

Bet I 

73,773 

Riverain 

1,05,229 

Total 

2.57,054 

Total ... i 

1 ' 

1,89,604 

... 

4,46,748 
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Chapter V, B. The main features of the system of assessment adopted for 

Land and Land Suliej tahsils were as follows : — (/) A fixed assessment was 

Hevenue. imposed on each estate based on the average ai’ea of well-irrigated 
System of assess- hdrdni cultivation. In cases where the waste area was large 
raent adopted. a certain amount of fixed demand was imposed on it also ; (it) all 
lands which receive canal-irrigation will be charged harvest by 
harvest with occupier’s rates on the mature crop area, the rates 
varying with the class of crops and being liable to quinquennial 
revision. Such lands will also be assessed with a canal-advantage 
land-revenue rate on the area sown without reference to the suc- 
cess or failure of the crop, dq/’a.sZt area being exempt. Both occu- 
piers’ rates and canal-advantage rate will be assessed whether 
the land receives well-water in addition to canal-irrigation cr not. 

The present occupier’s rates, introduced from Rabi 1898, are — 

Crops. Bate per acre, 

Es. a. p. 

Kice, gardens, pepper ... ... ... 3 4 0 

Cotton, sugai’caiie, lueions, (i?, hemp ... ... 2 4 0 

All other A'/ini-(7 ci'ops ... ... ... ... 1 4 0 

All mature rabi crops, plantations, vegetables ... 10 0 

Failed to6i crops and glasses ... ... .. 0 8 0 

The canal-advantage (land-revenue) rate varies from assess- 
ment circle to assessment circle, the limits being 7 annas and 
Re. 1 per acre in Pakpattau, and 8 annas and 12 annas in 
Dipaipur; {Hi) all mildb and dbi (jJialldri) cultivation which 
does nut receive well irrigation will be subject to a fluctuating 
assessment imposed on the area of crops matured. The rates . 
sanctioned for this assessment are as follows ; — 


Tahi,'!. 

Asscssincnt I 
' circle. 1 

i Class of 

i c>/lttvatiun. 

Bate per 

acre. 


1 


Ks. a. 

p- 

Dipaipur ... 

... Bet, 

■( Inferior 

1 G 
0 14 

0 

0 


1 

Abi 

0 12 

0 


ci 7 

(■Superior... 
Sailab ] 

(.Inferior ... 

1 8 

0 

Fakpattan ... 

... Z 1 Sohag Para .. I 
C| Bet ) 

0 14 

0 


1 

Abi 

: • 

0 14 

0 


iduperior crops are rice, til, cotton, wheat and tobacco ; 
inferior crops comprise all others. DofasU crops are not 
charged except that if a superior crop follows an inferior one 
as dofasli, the diSerenca between the superior and inferior 
rates is assessed on the former. The occasional cultivation 
which takes place on small areas in the Khanwab and Sobag 
circles of Dipaipur on the (.lanji and Mokal spills from the 
Lahore district w’ill be assessed on area sown, whether the crop 
matures or fails, at Re. 1 per acre for saildb and 8 annas 
per acre for dbi cultivation. Saildb and abt cultivation in 
all circles, if irrigated by wells under fixed assessment, will be 
exempt from fluctuating assessment. 

New asaessmeut. The following table exhibits the results of the re-assessment 
ol the Sutlej tahsils 
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Chapter Vi B- The revenue prior to revision is, in the case of Dipalpur, 
_ . 7- , that of 1896-97 except as regards the Sohag-Para colony (in- 

* eluded in the Sohag-Para circle) for which it is that of 1897-98, 

New asse nicnt amounting to Es. 2,748 ; in the case of Pakpattan it is that of 
1897-98. With the exception of the colony the new assessments 
were introduced into the Dipalpur tahsii with effect from Rabi 
1898 and into Pakpattan from the following kkarif. In the colony 
they were introduced from Kabi 1899. A good deal of opposition 
to the new assessments was shown in Dipalpur, but practically 
none in Pakpattan. In both cases they are certainly moderate 
and special care has been taken not to press too heavily on well- 
irrigated cultivation. 

Results of re- The results of the re-assessment for the whole district are as 

asBessment for the foUo^g • 

whole district. ) 


1 

Tahafl. 

:: . 1 


Revised .assessment. 


1 Increase. 

Rovomio in yea 
prior to revision 

Fixed. 

3 

1 O 

o 

.E 

« " 

c 

o 

B 

cc 

tc 

o 

a 

n 

cS 

© 

E-t 

Amount. 

1 i'crcontage. 

Initial. 

a 

o 

^ . 

O M 

11 

Q 



Rb. 

1 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Qugera ... 

64,716 

49,993 

' 2,362 

i 

52,355 

30,635 

82,990 

18,274 

28 

ontgouiery 

56,905 

23,971 

! 923 

24,894 

37,761 

62,655 

5,750 

10 

Dipalpur ... 

1,35,634 

99,026 

1 8,538 

1,07,564 

99,981 

' 2,07,545 

71,911 

53 

Pakpattan ... 

87,725 

42,617 

! 6,467 

1 

49,084j 

1,05, 76^4 

j 1,54,848 

67,123 

76 

Total district 

3,44,980 

1 

2,lo,607j 18,290 

2,33,897 

2,74,141 

1 

5,08,038 

j 1,63,058 

47 


In the case of the Ravi tabsils the revenue prior to revision 
is that of 1892-93, the revised fixed assessment is as it stood in 
1897-98, and the fluctuating assessment is that estimated at Mr. 
Fagan’s revision in 1894-96. 

Period of settle. The assessment of the Ravi tabsils, Qugera and Montgomery 
will probably run for 10 years, from Kharif 1895 in the case of 
the Bet circles and from Kabi 1894 in the case of the others. 
Excluding the Sobdg-Para colony, the term of settlement in the 
Sutlej tabsils will probably be 20 years, from Rabi 1898 in Dipdl- 
pur and from Kharif 1898 in Pakpattan. In the case of the colony 
it will be 10 years from Rabi 1899. 

Revenue iustal- The dates on which the fcists or revenue instalments now fall 

meat*- dne are, for the fchar//' harvest, January 15th in all tabsils : for tho 

rabi harvest July 15th in the Ravi tahsila and July 1st in Dip41- 
pur and Pakpattan. The usual proportions of instalments of 
fixed revenue in all parts of the district except the Bet and Deg 
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Chapter V, B- Table No. XVII deals with the area and income of Government 
— ~ lands j Table No. XVIII gives the area of the reserved forests while 

^Kevenue^*^ table No. XIX shows the area of land acquired by Government for 
Government ianita purposes. The forests, both reserved and nnclassed, have al- 

foreats, &c. ’ ready been noticed at pages 154 to 159. Over 2,400 square miles of 

Government waste land (nnclassed forests) are under the control of 
the Deputy Corami.ssioner, while the area in charge of the Forest 
Department is 847 square miles, of which 760 square miles are un- 
classed forests and 87 square miles are reserves. 

The income from the nnclassed forests consists of the fixed 
tirni assessment which in 1897-98 stood at Rs. 1,41,330, and out 
of which Rs. 27,844 is credited to the Forest Department on 
account of the unclassed area under its control ; tirni on cattle 
brought in for grazing from other districts ; the annual sum paid for 
collecting main (the galls of the uJcdn tree) ; price of wood cut on 
permit ; MsJit-hdrdni assessment for single harvest cultivation and 
other items. The average annual income excluding tirni for the five 
Tears ending 1897-98 from the unclassed area under the control of 
the Deputy Commissioner was Rs. 22,448. Further particulars 
regarding forest administration will be found in the* Final Settle- 
ment Report. 


Lessees of Govern- 
ment rvuste lands. 


The area held from Government on long leases is ns follows:— 


Gagera 

Montgomery 

Dipalpur 

Fakpattan 


Acres. 

5,141 

3,836 

39,392 

27,004 


Total ... 75,376 


Grants 

land. 


The figures exclude the Sohag-Para colony. Nearly all the 
leases were given during the currency of the last settlement. The 
question of the treatment of leased lands was dealt with in the 
recent settlement. In the Ravi tnhsils purchase on favourable 
terms was allowed in a few cases, but in nearly all the others the 
leases were renewed with or without modification of terms. No 
orders have as yet been passed regarding this matter in the Sutlej 
tabsils. Sale at a reasonable price, after deducting cost of 
improvements, &c., has been proposed in a good many cases, and 
at favourable rates in those where this was provided for by the 
lease. In other cases renewal of the leases has been proposed, 
of waste Grants of waste land are now made either on single harvest 
leases or on leases for longer periods. In the former case the 
cultivation, known as Jcdsht-hiirdni, is assessed at uniform rates on 
the area of mature crops. 


The rates at present are 

A.!sess)?ienf circle. 

Bet circle ... 

Deg circle ... ... 

Other circles ... 


Rate per acre. 
Ba. a. p. 
18 0 
14 0 
10 0 


In the Sutlej tabsils if canal water is given to such cultivation 
both canal-advantage and occupier’s rates are charged in addition 
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to the above. The Government waste tracts in which Msht~bdrdni 
cultivation may be permitted or long leases given has been much 
festrictod under recent orders in view of future extensions of irri- 
gation from Government canals. 

Intimately connected with the land revenue is the th-ni or 
grazing tax. This tax is an inheritance from the Sikhsj and the 
object of it appears to have been to make professional cattle-breeders, 
who did not otherwise contribute to the expenses of the State, share 
in the burdens of the rest of the population. Agricultural cattle 
were e.xempt from taxation, and so were cows and buffaloes, the 
property of bond dde cultivators. Sheep and goats were, how- 
ever, always taxed. Up to last settlement, only camels, buffaioes, 
sheep and goats paid tirni in this district. Captain Elpbinstone 
recommended that cows should be taxed. They were taxed. 
The main excellence of the Sikh system, that the cattle of culti- 
vators were exempted from taxation, was lost sight of. In 
process of time even agricultural bullocks came to be taxed. 
In 1857-58 the tirni income amounted to a little under 
Ra. 32,000. In 1872-73 the income was Rs. 1,08,009, of 
which sum about one Idkh is due to firnt proper, and the rest to 
leases of kokanber, grass, miinj and sajji, which were formerly 
shown separately. In 1831-82 it amounted to Rs. 1,48,000. 
The system in force up to 1870-71 involved periodical counting 
of the cattle of all the villages of the district. But only those 
villages whose cattle actually grazed iu the Government jungle 
paid tirni. If, however, any cattle of non-<ir?it-pajing villages 
were found in the jungle all the cattle had to pay double rates. 
In 1870-71 the Government waste lands were divided into blocks 
or tirni mahals which were leased annually, and farmers were left 
to make their own arrangements with people grazing cattle in their 
blocks. The farmers were allowed to charge at certain fixed rates 
for each head of cattle grazing, viz. : — 

Es. a. p. I Eg. a. p. 

Male camel ... 1 0 0 ' Female buffalo ... 1 O 0 

Female camel ... 1 8 0 ! Cow ... 0 8 0 

Male buffalo ... u S 0 i Sbeep or uoat ... 0 10 


Chapter Y, B, 

Land and Land 
Revenae. 

Tirai. 


Plough bullocks no longer paying tirni. These rates were by- 
no means excessive, considering the great proiits yielded by cattle. 
But it was found that this system led to so much oppression 
and extortion, and the contractors became so obnoxious to the 
people, that their lives were hardly s.afe when they ventured among 
the grazing community to enumerate the cattle. Consequently in 
1879 the system' of employing contractors was discontinued, and fees 
were collected by Government officials on the enumeration of cattle 
effected for each village or locality', the rates remaining unchanged. 
In 1882 it was found that the tirni zdilddrs gave little or no assist- 
ance, and all were dismissed, save a very few of the best men. In 
that year the Afghan war drew about 7,000 camels from the district ; 
the enumeration was purposely not made too strictly' ; and the num- 
bers thus arrived at were under orders of Govern.Tient ; and in order 
to avoid annoyance caused by annual enumeration, accepted for a 
period of five years. This, of course, only applied to the inhabitants 
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of the district, and not to nomad tribes or to people from neighbouring 
districts, whose only object in coming is probably to evade paying tirni 
dues in their own villages. Some of the large stock-owners are very 
independent, and almost always evade enumeration of their animals 
by distributing them among dependants, or by driving them across 
the boundary of the district. The total tirni demand for the year 
1885-86 was Rs. 1,54,979, but of this Rs. 27,761 was*remitted and 
Bs. 24,871 was suspended. In 1836-87 the Multan system of tirni 
assessment in a modified form was introduced into the district. 
The main feature of the system was that each tirni-pajing village 
or grazing hamlet (ro/ind or jhofc of the hdr) contracted to pay 
a fi.xed annual sum as tirni for a period of five years. The assess- 
ment of this sum was made by the Deputy Commissioner for each 
village or grazing hamlet and was based on the application of 
certain rates to the number of tirni-cbargeable cattle belonging 
to the village as ascertained partly by estimate and partly by 
enumeration carried out in 1885-8 5. The rates used were those in 
force previously, except that cows were charged 6 annas instead 
of 8 annas p-r bead. Bullocks were exempted. A few estates 
which had nor p.iicl tirni before were assessed at half rates, and a 
goon many which had no Government waste available for grazing 
near them were exempted from assessment. The tirni demand for 
the \ ear 1896-97 under the new assessment was R*. 1,12,188 ; and 
the average annual demand for the five years was estimated at 
Hs. l.l'i.COr.. It was intended that the fixeil tirni assessment of 
each VI llage should ho distributed each year over all the cattle of 
the villag... at rate- tor each cla-s of animal proportionate to the 
rates which wn re used in framing the assessment. 


Theqninq nenniid assessment expired in Slarc'i 1891, and the 
demand l.ad then risen to lls 1,24,368. A fresh quinquennial 
assessment was mmie, the demand being raised by 13 per cent, 
to Rs. 1,40,843. This rss-^ssinent is still in force; the demand 
under it in 1897-98 was Rs. 1,41,330. The collection of tirni 
on cattle brought in for grazing from other distiicts is farmed 
separately and in 1897-98 it yielded Rs. 5,675. No cesses are 
charged on tirni, but out of the collections 8 per cent, is credited, 
to the district fund, 3 percent, to the Patwari fund and 5 per cent, 
is paid to larnbardars. Large suspensions of tirni demand have 
been given in recent years. They have been as follows ; — 


1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 


Es. 

10,914 

11,986 

37,194 (proposed). 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TOWNS AND MUNICIPALITIES. 


At th- Oen?!is of 1891, all places possessing more than 5,000 
ir.hahitniits, all rannicipalifies, and all head-quarters of districts 
and cantonments were classed as towns- Under this rule the 
following phiees were returned as the towns of the district : — 


Tulisil. 

Towu. 

1 

*P rsoDS. 

1 

1 

Hales. 

Females. 

Montgomeiy 

i 

Kamalia ... ... j 

1 

7,490 

; 3,910 

3,580 

Ditto 

Jlontgomery ... 

5,150 

3.505 

1,654 

riikpartan ... ... ! 

1 

Pakpattan 

G,522 

3,378 

3,144 


The distribution by religion of the population of these towns 
and (he nninher of houses in each .are shown in Table No. XL! If, 
ubi'e fill ther particulars will be found in the Census Heport in 
Tables Nos IV anil V. The remainder of this chapter consists of 
ii detailed description of each town, with a brier notice of its 
history, the increase and decrease of its populatmn, its coinmi-rce, 
manufactures, municipal government, institutions, and public 
buildings ; ami statistics of birtb.s and deaths, trade and manu- 
factures, wherever figures are available. 

The town of Kamdlia, generally known as Kot Kamalia, lies 
8 miles north-west of the Kavi on an isolated mound upon the bank 
which marks the nortliern limits of the river's excursions, and con- 
tains a popuhitioir of 7,490 souls. It is situated in a flat country, 
which for some distance round is well populated, and a few fruit 
and flower gardens surround the town. The town is traversed by 
a single bazar from east to west. The streets are, as a rule, well 
paved, and though many of them are narrow and crooked, the 
drainage, and indeed the sanitary arrangements generallv, are fairly 
good. The water-supply is obtained from wells dug ndthin and 
without the town. The principal building of antiquarian interest is a 
masiid within the town, built at the time of the Kharral chief 
Khan Kamdl. 

Kamalia is a very ancient town. General Cunningham* 
identifies it as one of the towns of the Malli taken by Alexander in 
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* Ancient geography of India, 208-210. 
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his invasion of India. An account of the campaign against the 
Malli has been given elsewhere. t The modern town was founded 
in the fourteenth century by a Kharral chief named Khan Kamal, 
from whom it derives its name, and whose descendants still occupy 
it. The site, however, has been undoubtedly occupied from a much 
earlier perio.l, as is testified by an ancient mound of burnt brick 
ruins, adjoining the modern town ; and its situation so exactly fits 
in with the narrative of Arrian, that its identification with the town 
of the Malli may probably be accepted as correct. General Cun- 
ningham mentions a tradition to the effect that the old town was 
overthrown by a king from the west, at the s i me time as Shorkot. 
He also suggests a connection between the name Kamalia and that 
of the Malli. After the annexation of the province, the town made 
a great start into prosperity, a brisk trade in the i roduce of the 
lowlands of the RAvi springing up. It wa.s much thrown back by 
the systematic plunder effected by the insurgent tribes in 1857, 
who held it for a whole week and .sacked it mo.st completely. The 
inhabitants had time to secrete much of their property before the 
attack was made, but their loss, nevertheless, must have been very 
serious. Upon the restoration of order, ample compensation was 
made to them, and the town has now quite recovered its former 
prosperity. The opening of the North-Western Railway added 
immensely to the commercial importance of the town. The road 
which passes from Chicbawatni to Jhang and onwards to Dera 
Ismail Khan is the main road of traffic with Jhang. 

The municipality of Kamalia w’as first constituted on 29th 
July 1868. It IS now a municipality of the second class. The 
committee consists of IZ members, of whom 2 are ex-oficio, 2 nomi- 
nated and 8 elected. 'I he Tahsildar of Montgomery is the Pres- 
ident. The e.r-o/^Cio menibei s are the Tahsildar and the Hospi- 
tal Assistant. Table No. XLV shows the income of the municipality 
for the last eleven years It is chiefly detived from octroi levifd at 
different rates on the value of goods lirought withitt municipal 
limits. Ii.digo and hides are exenifit from tuniiieipal duty, and 
wheat, so far as it is produced within mnnicipal limits, is also 
excluded frorn taxation. Kamalia is a place of considerable com- 
merce; collecting grain from surrounding villages and the adjacent 
parts of Jhang, gittr and sugar from Amritsar and Jullundur, cloth 
from Karachi, Delhi and Amritsar. The exports are chiefly cotton, 
ghi and wool. The area round the to«n is irrigated by chhdrs 
known as the ghark and gharakna, constructed at the time of 
Gholam Mohainuiiid Khan, a descendant of a Kharral chief, Kamal 
Khan. As noticed in tlhapter I, their management has been 
taken over by the District Board and considerable improvements 
have been effected. The figures given on the next page show the 
total imports within municipal limits for the last five years. 
Farther information will be found in the Trade Reports. 


t See Gazetteer of the Multan diatrict. 
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Chapter VI. 

Towns and 
Mnnicipaliti es. 

Kamalia town. 


The principal institation is the town school ; the other baild* 
ings of importance are five dharmsdlas, also a samddh (shrine) of 
Bhai Prem Das, a shivdld of Bawa Gobindgir, and a ihdhar 
daicdrd of Bawa Mangal Das, with a good well and some trees 
around it ; thdnd, post office, dispensary, municipal committee 
hoU'e, and a (a’cti. This town was formerlj' the head-quarters of 


Limits of 
enumeration. 

Year of 
Ceusns. 

1 ! 
Persons. ; 

Males, 

|Female3. 


ISOS 

o 605 ■ 

3.109 

2.5Su 

tG'tTn 

ISSI 

7.59-1 1 

4.’282 

, 3.312 


isyi 

7,490 1 

3,910 

3,5S0 

( 

^ ISOS 

5.695 i 


1 

Muuicipal limits' 

1S7.5 

IS'l 

.■.90'.» ! 

! 7,5' t-t ' 


1 


isru 

7.490 ; 


I 


a tah.nl, but in 
IS55 the head- . 
quarters were 
removed to 
Hiirappa and . 
subsequently to 
i\l o n t go ra e r \ . 
The popnlation, 
as ascertained at 
the enumera- 
tions of DGS, 


1875, 1881 and 1891, is shown in tlie margin. 


It is difficult tc ascertain tlie pr=ci-e limits «i'hiu which the 

p-nmera'ionsof l':<6><and 

i Porrt.vTio.'T. 187.5 were laUen; but the 

details in the n argin, 
which give tlie poptibi- 
tion of suburbs, throw 
.come liglit on themaltcr. 
The figures for the popu- 
lation within mnniaipnl 
limifs a-'cuiding to the 
Census of 18G8 are taken 
from tho published tables ot the Census of 1875 ; but it was noted 
at the time that their ticcuracy was in niaiiv cases doubtful. The 
Deputy (Jomini.ssioiier in tlie district report on the Census of 1881 
thus explained the iiicretisc of piopulatioii : — '’'Owing to a change 
“ in the course of the l!avi (wbii h foinierlv ran some 12 miles 
“ from the town) and to now h.n.i dcpo&iti'd in the n“ighhonrhood, 
“ the lands ot Kam-ilia have of late been aluuid.intiy iiiiindat- 
“ ed , and the new d.'jiO-its and the adilitiomd fertidtv have attracted 
“ a large influx of cultivators.” The constitution of the popuhition 
by religion, and the number of occupied bouses are shown in 
Table No. Xliltl. Details of sex will be founii in Table No. V of 
the Ccu.sns Report of 1891, 

Montgomery town. Montgomery is a einall place of 5,159 inhabitants, and lies on 
the Nortb-Westerii Railway, midway between Lahoie and Xlultiiu. 
The town was found.’d in 18G5 by Mr. Blytli, then Deputy Com- 
missioner of Gugera district; the head-quarters of the district 
being transferred to i: from Gugera iu order to be ou the line of 
rail and for the more easy provision of medical and spiritual 
privilges to its European inhabitants. The spot where it stands 
was then occupied hr the small village of Sahiwal, and is about 
27 miles south of Gugera. It received its present name by way of 
a somewhat dubious compliment to Sir Robert Montgomery, then 


Town or suburb, j i 

I ISOft. I 18S1. 


Kamalia town ... j 4,84'2 j 0,002 ! ■) 

Thatha Fnt-hpur ] S'.ie ] .■)28 , > 7,400 

Do Dulman Toja I 403 ■ 374 .) 
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Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. The town lies in the midst of a 
sterile plain unbroken bv vegetation and covered with saline efflores- 
cence, and the surrounding scenerv, desolate beyond description, 
harmonises vrell with the rows of empty shops and houses which 
an intelligent people has declined to inhabit. The town itself is 
a collection of kacha native houses without a wall ; and the four 
sides of the town are open towards the jungle or bar. It has tuo 
bazars (Blyth-Ganj and Ford-Ganj ; the streets are wide, but 
except one not paved. The chief buildings in this town are district 
court, police office, sessions-house police-lines, thand and tahsil 
(combined), munsiS’s court, dispensary, central jail, church, dak- 
bungalow, and post-office. There is also an encamping-gronnd 
with a sardi and a good well. There are a few other pakha houses 
in the station for European residents. In the words of the Impe' 
rial Gazetteer the situation of the station is almost unequalled for 
dust, heat and general dreariness. The Municipal Committee is of 
the second class and consists of 12 members, of whom 3 are ex-officio, 
one nominated and Selected. The Deputy Commissioner is the Pres- 
ident. The ex-oficio members are, the Deputy Commissioner, the 
Assistant Surgeon and the District Inspector of Schools. Its income 
for the last 11 years is shown in Table No. XLV, ami is derived 
from octroi levied on the value of goods imported for consumption 
within municipal limits. The town has little or no trade, and is in 
fact nothing but the head-quarters of the district staff. The t'opula- 
tion, as ascertained at the euaiuerations of 1863, 1875, 1881 and 
1891 is shown below : — 


Limits of enumeration. 


Whole town 


Mnnicipal limits 


Year of 
census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

(■ 186S 

2,413 

1,879 

534 

] 1881 

3,178 

2,131 

1,047 

( 1891 

5,159 

3,505 

1,654 

( 18GS 

2,410 



J 1875 

2,588 



j 1881 

3,178 


... 

C 1891 

5,159 




It is difficult to ascertain the precise limits within which the 

enumerations of 1868 and 1875 
were taken ;but the details in the 
margin, which give the popula- 
tion of suburbs, throw some light 
on the matter. The figures for 
the population within municipal 
limits, according to the Census of 
1868, are taken from the published tables of the Census of 
1875 ; but it was noted at the time that their accuracy was in 
many cases doubtful. The constitution of the population by 
religion, and the number of occupied houses are shown in Table 
No. XLIII. Details of sex will be found in Table No. V of the 
Census Eeport of 1891. 



Po 

pu/jiion. 

Town or suburb. 





1868. 

1 1881. 

!1801- 

) 

Montj^omery town 

1,297 1 

i 1,926 

2.830 

,, Civil lines 

1,116 j 

i 1,252 

(1.621 
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Dipalpur is a small place of 3,707 inhabitants, situated about 
17 miles from the Okdrah railway station, and 20 miles north of 
the river Sutlej. In 1870 the tahsil head-quarters were transferred 
from Hujra to Dipalpur, where there was no tahsil. It is no 
longer a town within the Census description as its Municipal 
Committee was abolished in 1886-87 ; but some description of it 
may be given. The place used before the extension of railways to 
be frequented by traders from Dera Ismail Khan and other places 
towards the frontier, on account of the main road from Okarah 
to Fazilka passing through that place. The town itself is an 
unpretentious collection of kacha and pakka native houses sur- 
rounded by an old wall with three gates, one Thattaydri towards 
the east, Multdni towards the west, and the third Skumdli 
Darwdza towards the north. The important buildings in the town 
are the tem[de of Lalu-jas-raj, where an annual fair is held in 
the month of Magh ; an old viasjid, built at the time of Khan 
Khanan, Wazir of Shah Jahan, Emperor of Delhi; and a tomb of 
Imtm Sh6h, where also an annual fair is held. It has two hdmrs, 
well paved, the main street of one passing from east to west and 
of the other from the middle of the first bdzdr towards the north. 
There is no grain market in the town. The other buildings are 
a tahsil and thdnd, post-ofBce, school-house, lambarkhdna 
dispensary, sarai, district rest-house and canal bungalow. There 
is also an encamping ground with a well on it. The land around 
the town is irrigated by the Khanwah canal, which runs a short 
distance to the south of the town. Formerly the place was a 
small agricultural village, but the transfer of the head-quarters 
of the tahsil here from Hujra has increased the importance of 
the place, besides adding much to the public convenience, 

Dipalpur is a very old city indeed. It is said to have been 
founded by one Sri Chand, after whom it was called Srinagar. 
Sri Chand had no children. His priest, Chaudar Uani, stood on 
one leg for 5 months and 27 days ; after which the goddess Devi 
gave him her two sons, IJhim and Lalu-jas-raj. Ho brought them 
to Dipalpur and two of Sri ChanJ’s wives adopted them. One 
day on the way to the temple they indulged in a game of tip-cat. 
The cat struck one of Sri Chaud’s wives, who expressed in 
vigorous language her opinion that they ought to be swallowed 
up by the earth. Almost immediately Bhim disappeared in the 
ground, and Lalu-jas-raj went after him. Chandar Mani had 
just time to catch him by^ the lock of hair at the baok of his head 
(choli) before he vanished. He then directed that every Khatri 
of the Khanna sub-division should offer np his choti in that place 
before marriage, and so should other tribes when making vows. He 
then disappeared. This legend, and the old name of the town, 
may have some bearing on the question of who were the Oxud- 
rakae f Ancient Geography of India, page 214). But it is incredible 
that the Kathias should ever be allies of the Khatris. The present 
name of the town is said to be derived from Dipa, one of Baja 
Sdlvahan’s sons, who re-founded the town. Risalu, another son, 
lived at Dhaular some miles to the west. The love adventures 
of bis queen Kokilan and Raja Hodi are still sung by Mirasis. 
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There are, however, several other stories concerning the name 
Dipalpnr. According to General Cunningham,* “ the foundation of 
the place is attributed to Kaja Deva Pala, whose date is unknown.” 
Another tradition is to the effect that the town was founded by one 
Bija Chand, a Khatri ; that it was originally called Sripur, after 
the son of the founder, Sri Chand, and that subsequently a Baja, by 
name Har Singh surrounded it with a wall and changed its name 
to Dipalpur. This tradition also mentions no date. The antiquity 
of the town, however, is clearly established. General Cunningham 
remarks that “ the interior surface on which the houses are now 
built is on a level with the terrenlein of the ramparts. The old 
coins, also, which are found there in great numbers, show that 
Dipalpur was in existence as early as the time of the Indo-Scythi- 
ans.” Being thus persuaded ofthe ancient origin of the town. Gen- 
eral Cunningham is “ inclined to identify it with the Daidalaof Pto- 
lemy, which was on the Sutlej, to the south of Labokla and Amakatis 
or Lahore and Amhakapi.f In the 14th century rhe emperor Firoz 
Tughlak frequently visited the town, his hunting excursions extending 
in this direction from the neighbourhood of Sirsa and Hissdr.l He 
is said to have erected a large mosque outside the city', and drawn 
a canal from the Sutlej for the irrigation of its lands. Itis repeatedly 
mentioned by the early Muhamadan historians, and must have 
retained some of its importance in the time of the emperor Babar, 
who says, speaking of the garden he laid out at Kabul, “ in the year 
in which I defeated Bihar Khan and conquered the countries of 
Lahore and Dipalpur.” 

At the time of Taimut’s invasion the town was second only to 
Multan in size and importance, and was popularly said to possess 84 
towers, 84 mosques, and 84 wells. At present it is nearly deserted, 
there being only one inhabited street running between the two gates. 
In shape, it is a square of nearly 1,600 feet, with a projection 500 
feet square at the south-east quarter. To the south-west there 
is a high mined mound, connected with the town by a bridge 
of three arches which is still standing ; and from its high and com- 
manding position. General Cunningham is inclined to believe that 
popular tradition is right in affirming this mound to be the remains 
of a citadel. To the south and east there are also long mounds of 
ruins, which are doubtless the remains of suburbs. The existing ruins, 
including the citadel and suburbs, occupy a space ^ mile in length 
by mile in breadth, or 2h miles in circuit. But in its flourishing 
days the town must have been much larger, as the fields to the east 
are strewn w'ith brick right up to the hanks of the Khdnwah canal, 
near which was situated the mosque built by Firoz Shah, Tughlak. 
This extension of the town beyond the walls may also be inferred 
from the fact that the people of Dipalpur, on Taimur's invasion, 
sought refuge in Bhatuer, which they would not have done had their 

* Ancient Gcog.. i, l>p. 213-14. 

t Ancient Geograpliy, i, p. 214. Aa to Ainbakapi, see Gazetteer of Gujranwala 
district. In an earlier publication (ai-cIi. llep., i, p., 140) General Cunningham 
suggests the identity ot Daidala witli Delhi. 

% See Gazetteer of the Ilissar district. 
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Description. 


own city been defensible.* The complete decay of the town in 
modern times is probably to be attributed to the drying up of the 
old Bias. It is said that many of the inhabitants migrated, after 
the failure of the river, to Haidarabad in the Dakkhan, and large 
numbers of Khatris in Sindh and Kach assert Dipalpur to be their 
original home. Improvements made in the Khanwah canal after 
annexation have to a certain extent revived the prosperity of the 
town as a local trade centre. 


The most noticeable feature in the modern town is the shrine 
of Baba Lalu-jas-raj, a saint mnch venerated by Kbatris of the three 
highest classes — Kbanna, Kapur and Marotra. The male children of 
these classes throughout the greater part of the province are taken 
to this shirne in or about their tenth year for the purpose of 
dedication to the saint. The ceremony consists in shaving the 
child’s head, after which the lock upon the top of the head {choH) 
is considered sacred, and may never afterwards be shaved or cut. 
Other classes besides those mentioned resort to the shrine for the 
same purpose, but only in fnlfilment, generally, of a special vow, 
the saint being by no means universally venerated. The sacred days 
upon which the ceremony' can be performed are the Sundays in 
the month of Magh. The attendance in the course of the month 
averages about 11,000. The town is the chief seat of the Khatris. 
It has a very bad reputation as regards the honorableness of its 
inhabitants. The following verse expresses this : — 

Shor ShoTon, te kur Lahoron, jhagra Chinioton ; 

Peo pulr te chuglhi kare, Dipalpui tic kotun. 

Which implies that Shorkot is the place for uproars, Lahore 
for falsehood, and Ohiniot for quarrelling, and the town of Dipal- 
pur is the place where the father tells tales on his son. All the 
houses in Dipalpur are built of brick. The streets are ijarrow, the 
old walls are tumbling in ; the bastions W'ere pulled down on 
annexation. Altogether the place has a desolate look. It is de- 
cidely unhealthy' and the water is very bad for drinking purposes. 

Pak Pattan town. town of Fak Pattan lies in north latitude 30‘21’, and 

Description. east longitude 73'25', and contains a population of 6,522 souls. 

The town itself is situated on an eminence of about 40 feet in 
height at a distance of about 8 miles from the right bank of the 
river Sutlej. The country round is fairly well wooded. There is 
no wall round the town but extensive suburbs stretch from its foot 
for some distance. Towards the east about half a mile from the 
town the tahsU and thdna offices are situated. The town is tra- 
versed by six main streets running from north to south and from 
east to west. These are all well paved, and though many of them 
are narrow and crooked, the drainage and indeed the sanitary 
arrangements generally are fairly good. The water is obtained from 
wells dug within and outside the town. The principal building 
of antiquarian interest is the shrine of Baba Sheikh Farid-ud-din 
Sahib Sbakar GanJ, with a few cloisters around it (see below). 
The principal institution is the town school. The other build- 
ings are the tahsU, thdna, post-office, aardi and rest-house. 


* General Cnnningliain, Anc. Geog., i, p. 213. 
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The mnnicipality of Pak Pattan was first constituted in 
July 1868. It is now a munieipality of the second class ; the 
committee consists of 12 members, of whom 2 are ex-officio, 2 
nominated and 8 elected. The Tahsildar is the President. The ex- 
officio members are the Tahsildar and the Hospital Assistant. Table 
Ho. XLV shows the income of the municipality for the last 11 
years. It is chiefly derived from octroi levied at different rates 
on the value of goods brought within municipal limits. Indigo 
and hides are exempt from municipal duty, and wheat, so far 
as it is produced within municipal limits, is excluded from 
taxation. Ptik Pattan is a place of considerable commerce, 
collecting wheat, pulses, cotton and oil seeds from surrounding 
villages, gur and sugar from Amritsar, Jullundnr and the North- 
’VV estern Provinces, cloth pieces from Amritsar, Delhi and Karachi, 
jnajif/i and fruits from Afghanistan. The exports from the town 
are cotton, wheat, wool, oil-seeds. 

The figures below show total imports within municipal limits 
for the last five years. Further information will be found in 
Trade Reports. The manufactures are unimportant, consisting 
chiefly of lacquered wood-work and coarse checquered silk (see 
Mr. Eipling^s note at page 175). 
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Pak Pattan, anciently Ajndlian, is recognized by General 
Cunningham as one of the towns of the people variously mentioned 
by Alexander’s historians and other classical writers as Ohydrakse, 
Sydrak®, Sudrakaj, Surakousm, and Hydarkm,* whose country 
extended up the Sutlej, to the north of that of the Malli, a people 
in conjunction with whom they are always mentioned: — 

“ The place haa always been one of some importance. It was for centuries 
the principal ferry of the Sutle]. Here met the two groat Western roads from 
Dera Ghazi Khan and Dora Ismail Khan — the first via Mankhera, Shorkot and 
Harrapa, the second rid Multan. At this point the great conquerors Mahmud and 
Taimur, and the great traveller Ibn Batuta. crossed the Sutlej. The fort is said to 
have been captured by Sabuktagin in a. h. 307, or a. d. 977-78, dxiring his plund- 
ering expedition in the Punjab ; and again by ibrahim Ghaznavi, in a. h. 472, 
or A. D. 1079-80. On the invasion of Taimur, the mass of people fled to Bhatner, 
and the few people that remained were spared by that ruthless barbarian out of 
respect for the famous saint Farid-ud-din Shaker Ganj, whose shrine is at 
Ajudhan.’* 

It is to this Farid-nd-din, familiarly and better known as Baba 
Farid, that the name of Pak Pattan, or “ ferry of the pure one,” is 
ascribed. See footnote to page 27, Chapter ll. He is one of the 
most famous saints of northern India, and to him is attributed the 
conversion of the whole southern Punjab to Muhammadanism, 
It is said that in his progress through the Punjab the saint was 
opposed at Ajudhau by a Hindu Jogi, Birnath, whom, however 
he conquered and subsequently converted under the Muhammadan 
title of Pir Kamal. The town thenceforth became his principal 
residence. “ By continual fasting, his body is said to have become 
so pure that whatever he put into his mouth to allay the cravings 
of hunger, even earth and stones, was immediately changed into 
sugar) whence bis name of Shakar-Ganj, or sugar-store.tThis 
miraculous power is recorded in a well-known Persian couplet : — 

“ Sang dar dast 0 guhar gardad, 

“ Zahar dar kdm 0 shakar gardad:.” 

which may be freely rendered : — 

“ Stones in his hands are changed to money (jewels). 
And poison in his mouth to honey (sugar). 

From another memorial couplet, we learn that he died in A. H. 
664 , or A. D, 126.5-66, when he was ninety-ftve lunar years of 
age. But as the old name of Ajudhan is the only one noted by Ibn 
Batuta in 1334 and by Taimur’s historian in a. d. 1397, it seems 
probable that the present name of Pak Pattan is of comparatively 
recent date. It is perhaps not older than the reign of Akbar, when 


* See Gazetteer of the Multan diatrict. 

t Another version of the story is that the saint, when hungry, used to tie a 
wooden cake (chapatti) or a bunch of wooden dates to his stomach, and that this 
composed his sole nourishment for thirty years. The truth of the story is 
vouched for by the preservation of the identical cake and dates to this very dav. 
They are kept at his shrine at Pak Pattan, and are objects of reverence and 
worship to the faithful. 
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the saint’s descendant, Mir-nd-din, revived the former reputation of 
the family by the success of his prayers for an heir to the 
throne.* The sanctity of the town and of its shrine is acknowledged 
far beyond the boundaries of the Punjab, even in Afghanistan and 
Central Asia, and pilgrims are constantly flocking to it. The princi- 
pal festival is at Mnbarram, when crowds that have been estimated 
at between fifty and sixty thousand are collected at the shrine. 
The festival lasts from the first to the fifth day of the Muharram. 
On the afternoon and night of the last two days takes place the 
characteristic ceremony of the festival. There is a narrow opening in 
a wall adjoining the shrine, 5 feet by 2^ in size, called “ the gate of 
paradise; ” and whosoever during the prescribed hours can force 
his way through this passage is assured hereafter a free entrance 
into paradise. Special arrangements are made by the district 
authorities for the control of the crowd of pilgrims and for their 
orderly passage through the gate. The stream flows on ceaselessly- 
all night until the early hours of the morning. Women are 
not allowed to p.ass through. The lineal descendants of the 
saint are still represented at the shrine of which they are 
the managers and guardians. They enjoy a reputation for the 
utmost sanctity. They commonly receive the honorific appella- 
tion of Dewans. The present head of the family is twenty-eighth 
in descent from Bdba Farid. He enjoys a handsome revenue grant 
jdgir from the British Government, in addition to the revenues of 
the shrine itself, which are considerable. A list of the lineal 
representation of Baba Farid is given below. Baba Farid himself 
arrived at Pakpattan in H. 584 and died in H. 664. Hia 
successors were — 



Name. 


Data of 

Name. 

Date of 




snecession. 


sncceision. 

1 . 

Badr-ud-dm 


... H. GC4 

1C. Muhammad Din ... 

H. 1019 

2. 

Ala-ud-dm 


G6S 

17. Muhammad Ashraf 

1057 

3. 

Xnaf*Dd-dfn 


722 

18. Muhammad Saiyad 

1090 

4. 

Fazl-acl'-dm 


738 

19. Muhammad Yusuf 

1120 

5. 

Maoohar 


... 755 

20. Muhammad ... 

1133 

G. 

Nur-ud'dfn 


803 

21. Muhammad Ghulam 

Easul 1179 

7. 

Bahawaldm 

••• 

823 

22. Muhammad Yar ... 

1223 

8. 

SEuhammad 


... 855 

23. Sharf-ud-diu 

1243 

0 . 

Ahmad 

••• 

879 

24. Allah Jowaya 

1261 

10. 

Ataulla 


901 

25. Abdurrahman ... 

1300 

11. 

Muhammad 


918 

2G. Said Muhammad ... 

1304 

13. 

Ibrahim 


940 

27. Abdurrahman ... 

1307 

13. 

Taj-ud-dm 


982 

28. Fatteh Muhammad 

13o7 

14. 

Faizalla 


1008 

29. Said Muhammad . . . 

1311 

15. 

Ibrahim 


1010 




The right to the guardianship of the shrine has of late years 
been subject to legal vicissitudes. Litigation began in 1898, after 
the death of Dewan Allah Jowaya. Abdul Rahman, the uncle of 
the deceased, succeeded to the gaddi, but Said Muhammad, the 
daughter’s sou of Dewan Allah Jowaya, sued for it and obtained 
a decree under which he was installed in 1888. An appeal was 
preferred by Pir Abdul Rahman to the Chief Court, in which he 


* General Cunningham, Anc. Geog., i, p. 218. 
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succeeded and was accordingly installed. Said Muhammad made 
a further appeal to the Privy Council, but before any decision was 
passed, Pir Abdul Rahman died and was succeeded by his son 
Fatteh Mohammad. Said Muhammad’s appeal to the Privy Council 
was accepted and Fatteh Muhammad had to vacate the gaddi, which 
was taken by Said Muhammad, the present incumbent or Sijjada 
Nashin (as he is called) of the shrine. 
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The population, as ascertained at the 


Iiinuttjof enume- 
ration. 

Year of 
Cen&us, 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

-r C 

1868 

6,086 

3,261 

2,822 

Whole town ...< 

1881 

5,993 

3,160 

2,833 

( 

1891 

6,522 

3,378 

3,144 

f 

1S6S 

6,086 



Municipal ... 1 

1875 

5,723 

1 1 , 


hmita 

1881 

5,993 

u 


1 

IbUl 

6,522 

... 

... 


enumerations of 1868, . 

1875, 1881 and 18a>^l is annual statistics, 
shown in the margin. 

The constitution of the 
population by religion, 
and the number of oc- 
cupied houses are shown 
in Table No. X LI II. De- 
tails of sex will be found 
in Table No. V of the 
Census Report of 1891. 
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Moutgomery District- ] 

Table No. Ill A, showing RAINFALL at HEAD-QUARTERS- 


1 

2 

3 

Months. 

Annual Average. 

Xumber of 
rainy day< in 
each month. 
18o7 to 1S97. 

Rainfall in. 
tenths of an 
inch in each 
month, 

1807 to 1897. 

Jauufir}’' 

3 

20 

February 

2 

20 

March 

2 

10 

April 

2 

4 

May ... 

2 

10 

June 

3 

20 

July 

7 

SO 

August 

7 

CO 

September ... 

2 

30 

October 

... 

... 

i^ovember 



December 

1 

10 

1st October to 31 m Decoiubcr 

1 

10 

lat January to 3) st March 

7 

oO 

1st April to 30th September 

23 

204 

Whole year 

31 

204 


Table No. IIIB, showing RAINFALL at TAHSIL STATIONS. 


1 

2 

1 3 1 

I 1 

4 

5 


Average eall in 

TENTHS OF AN INCH 



FROM 1892-93 TO 1S96-97. 

TAHSit Staiions. 






Xst Octo- 

1st Jann- 

1 Isc April ] 



ber to 31st 

ary to Slat 

i to 30th 

Whole year. 


December, 

March. 

SeptemberJ 

1 


Montgomery 

4 

23 

73 

100 

Gngeia 

2 

20 

48 

79 

Dipalpur 

2 

i 14 

85 

101 

Pakpattan 

1 

1 

72 

94 




Table No. IV, showing TEMPERATURE. 
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Montgomery District ] 

Table No. V, showing the DISTEIBUTION of POPULATION. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 ® 

6 





Detail oe tahsil. 


DETilL. 











O 

£ 



a 

cS 





t£) 


Q* 





at 

a 

© 

A 

O. 

y 

'53 

Ch 






O 

S 

Total square miles (1896-97) 


5,586 

1,749 

1,525 

986 

1.326 

Cultivated, square miles 


620 

31 

81 

334 

174 

Culturablo, square miles 

Square miles under crops (average of i 892-93 

to 

3,878 

1,211 

1,022 

500 

1,070 

1896-97) 


7/3 

77 

107 

371 

218 

Total population 


499,521 

93,648 

113,447 

180,455 

111,971 

Urban population 


19,171 

12,649 



0,522 

Rural population 


480,350 

80,999 

113, -U7 

180,455 

105,449 

Total popuiatiou per square mile 


87 

54 

74 

187 

85 

Rural population per square mile ... • ... 


83 

47 

74 

187 

SO 


'Over 10,000 souls 


... 






5,000 to 10,000 


3 

2 



1 

O 

to 

rt 

3,000 to 4,999 


3 


1 

2 



2,000 to 2,999 


5 

2 

1 

1 

1 








el 

1,000 to 1,999 


68 

7 

13 

27 

11 


500 to 999 


190 

31 

34 

86 

39 


200 to 499 


4C9 

77 

104 

173 

115 


^Under 200 


1,139 

201 

-395 

227 

310 


Total 


1,867 

320 

548 

516 

483 


r Towns 


2.763 

1,672 



1,091 

Occupied houses < 






C Tillages 


74,483 

11,974 

18,496 

27,171 

10,842 


TTowns 


4,033 

2,598 



1,435 

Resident families < 





t Tillages 

... 

94,447 

21,008 

27,931 


15,458 
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Table No- VI, showing the MIGEATION- 


Districts, 


Males per 
!,000 OF BOTH 
SEXES. 



Hissar 
Eolitak 
Guriiaon 
DellE 
K'lrual 
L'uiballa 
S i mla 
Kaiiirra 
Doslnarpur 
Julluiidur 
Ludhiana 
Forozepore 
Mooltan 
■Ihang 
Lahore 
Amritsar 
GurdiUpur 
Gujrac . . 

Gujrauwala 
Sialkot 
Shahpur 
JhelQm 
Eawalpindi 
Hazara 
Peshawar 
Kohat 
Bannu 

Dora Ismail Khan 
Dora Ghazi Khan 
Wnzaffargarh 
Biloch Trans-frontier 
Punjab States 
Punjab, part unspecified 
Kashmir and India outside the Punjab 
Asiatic conn tides 
England 

Other European countries 
Africa 
America 
Australia 
At Sea 


j 


1,291 

2St 

oil' G.37 

lu9 


033 l.Oi'O 

•iU 

11 

OH 

40,, 

141 

37 

533' 992; 

97 

51 

3S1 

1.000 

87 

3t 

021 

SG" 

... 

5 


i OOC' 

130 

4 

G3] 

7r50 

372 

4tj 

79? 

39] 

C03 

52 

012 

oOv 

402 

20 

754 

054 

0,419 

10,00»' 

•ISS 

55<' 

2,.7!>) 

7.23ti 

313 

5s0 

4.5hO 

2,413 

■301 

5St» 

IG.ooS 

lG,9-'(i 

■133 

' oil 

2,973 

450 

Op 

; 024 

010 

92 

G2'' 

771 

21.3 

Oo 

7u2 

7u!) 

1,1-39 

1,9-37 


57b 

1,039 

Ol* 

G'js 

i-i-j. 

134 

50 

371 

043 

147 

2-3 

7G2 

50(' 

210 

-7 

070 

Hry> 

20 

1 

730 

1,000 

77 

11 

792 

813 

12 

4 

833 

1,000 


10 

882 

842 

lOl! 

27 

721 

815 

3lr 

47 

SOI 

7 45 

107i 

171 

073 

043 

5,S25 

17,238 

"520 

'349 

81 

025 ... 

1,930' 


099 


97 


918 


14 


857 


2 


1,000 


2 


1,000 



G I ? 


9 


Disiribctiox of Immigra- 
tion’ BY Tahsils. 



230 

20 

Oil 

404 

50, 

... 

29 

30 

18' 

• .« 

31 


32 

C 

54 

32 

10 

25 

14 

48 

42 

7: 

20 

1 

13 

... ] 

05 

8 

... 1 

9 

”'43 

120 

47 

83 

120 

173, 

31 

210 

183 

lOO 

40 

48' 

208 

140 

150 

4,803' 

1,32G 

1,200 

02 

419 

S45 

1,092 

1,805 

498 

511 

927 

4,105 

8,989 

2,537 

319 

184 

980: 

1,480 

102 

9!i 

237' 

112 


39 

' 2;‘ 

7G, 54 

102 

50: 

292 

13G 

23; 

14l 

479 

223 

72 

59 

30 

17 

37 

34 

24 32 

43 

25 

13 

129 

17 

2 


7 

3 : 1 : c 

’ 0 

20 

12 



... 

32 

. . . 

' 3 s 

13 

43 

13 

17 

31 

231 ... 

2 

11 

40 

23 

20 

18 

173 

'"so 

2, '170 

3,'391 


... 


8 

444 

138 

870 

498 

IS 

12 

35 

32 

14 




2 




2 

.. . 





... 

... 






Montgomery District ] . j* 

Table No. VII showing- RELIGION and SEX. 


1 



4 

5 

6 

? 1 

8 

9 


District. 




Tahsils. 



Dftaii.. 

2 

O 

ce 

CJ 

13 

30 

c 

1 

3 

tc 

c 

o 

o 

2 

i 

'S3 

as 

. o 

> 

Persons 

490,521 

... 


93.648j 

113,447 

180,455| 

I 

111,971 

480,350 

Males 

... 

269,613 


j 

51.965* 

60,952 

96,517 

60,179 

[258,820 

Females ... 



229,908 

41,683’ 

! 

52,49." 

’ 

83.038 

51.792 

221,330 

Eiiidils 

121,481 

65,354 

50,127 

21,750 

22,330 

46,862 

30,539 

113,480 

Sikhs 

10,032 

9,256 

0,776 

1,615 

3.295 

0,534 

4,688 

15,371 

Jaioa 

... 

... 

... 




■■ 

... 

Budhists 

... 


... 


... 

... 


... 

ZoroastriauB 



... 



... 

... 


Mnsalmana 

361.923 

194.953 

100,970 

70,301 

87,822 

127,056 

76,744 

351,496 

Christians 

85 

50 

35 

82 

... 

3 


4 

Others and nnspecified ... 

... 


... 


... 

... 


... 

European and Euraaian 
Christians 

72 

i 

•11 

28 



69 

... 

3 


i 

! 

i 

1 
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Table No. VIII showing LANGUAGES, 


1 


3 

4 

5 

6 



Di-TBisritoy til Tahsil 

s. 


LANGtrAGES. 

District. 

i 


! 

1 




: 

IKT, 

fiP 

C 


•f 

rrdn 

i 

1 

17 1 

1 


1 

IS 

Punjabi 


i 

92.904 1 


179, 5.70 

111.325 

Pashto .. , ... 


02 

9 ; 

.31 

33 

Mooltani .. .. 

H2 

i 

4S 1 

15 : 

11 

38 

Hindgi 

:;o3 


10 

30 

; 202 

HindustiiEi 

t.E'70 

3Soj 

70 ; 

C7S 

1 

) 1.30 

Sindlu .... 

1 10 

^ ! 
i , 

i 

9 


Kashmiri 

i 

9 

i 

s 


1 

t.. 

English . .. 

60 

60 

1 

... 

... 

Persian , , 

O 

o 

* 

! 

... 1 

1 

1 


Bagri ... 

170 

10 


112 

.71 

Marwari 

1 0.J 


... 

17 

M3 

Purbi 

P.7 

,50 


14 

22 

Telegu 

1 


... 



French 

1 

1 

1 

1 


... 


Goanese 

• i 3 

3 




Tottii 

.. ' -199,521 

0:i,fUS 

113. 117 

180,-155 

: 111,971 


Soriiil No. hi CcriHUS, IHSl, Tuhie 
No. Vlli A. 


Html^ntdry District.] xi 

Table No. IX showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


1 

3 

1 

4 1 5 

6 7 1 3 ! 9 

; i 

10 i 

11 


13 


Total NciiBEs. 


MaLSS A3fD FEilALES BT RELIGlOy, 



’t 


i 

Total Population 

400,52! - 

>69,013 

229,90? 

121,451 


... ; 3.;i,02-f 55' ... 1 

1,000 

1 

Jat .. 

-15.601 

24,546 

20,545 

2,66 > 

2,159 

- 1 i 

91 

•> 

Rajput 

66,9251 

36,745 

30,177 

1 ,i6j; 

177 

1 

6). 555 

1 

131 

12 

Awan 

I .035' 

1,049 

SSb 

57 


... 1 

1.545 ... . . , 

■i 


Arain .. 

27,924, 

1 4,45\' 

13. ir- 


1 ... 

27,92 4 

56 


Sheikh 

5,211, 

I '*2 

2,14=' 



5.211 1 ... ■ ! 

10 

3 

Brahman 

3,193; 

i.99i 

1 , *5' '* ' 

3. «?■. 

- ... 


6 

21 

S.iyiia 

4, Old 

2,559 

2,4"? 



... 

4.i»..r .. , , 1 

10 

35 

F, 

1,354: 

2,175 

1,576 

ll" 

.> ... 

... ' „. ! 

9 

21 


7,531 

1,19^ 

3 «3.^ 




7,?1n 

15 

25 



ll,o2.<j 

i 

0,0:!' 

... 

... 


11,02.3 


00 

IS 

Bi'oi’i 

10,241, 

^,*>01. 

7,632 

... 1 



16,241 .„ 


33 

16 

Khaui 

•5,547, 


2,M>4 


1,617 


. 

... 


11 

33 

Kamboli ... 

16,974, 

b.t'OO 

8,10'' 

15,281 

2Hi 

1.44. 


•II 

3i 

77 

Kharal 

21,0r9| 

12,004 

9,579 

74 

22 

• 21,577 

... 


44 

10 

Ar<‘*r.T 

57,416! 

31,321 

26,007 

51,191 

6.227 

. . ' ... 


115 

11 

Khoja 

9, ml 

I,74:^ 

1.36? 

... 


9,Uli ... 


18 

1 

C’hnhru 

30,47''; 

I0.J07 

1 4,071 

22,577' 

132 

7,760) ... 

... 

G1 

51 

Maluaiu 

14,ikir 

r,4i*« 

li.-.ri 

7,1 n 

2.;34f 

4.5U| ... 

2S 

23 

Machhi ... 

10, 405! 

10,.332 

9,073 



■... 10,4'V . , 

39 

9 

Julaha 

22, 120 

12,12( 

10,309 



22 420 

... 

4> 

22 

^ Lobar 

4,264 

2,261 

1,90! 

3' 


I . 1,991 


9 

11 

. Tarkluiu 

11,062 

6,522 

5,141' 

464 

67_ 

... 19,945 


23 

13 

Kunihnr 

20,08-< 

10,759 

1 9,32 1 

54'' 

165 

19,367 

1 

49 

32 

1 Dhobi 

5,331 

2,ao4| 2,527 



... 

5,331 

... 1 

11 

23 

TcU 

2,300, 

1,33- 

977 


... 

2,300 

... 

I 

5 

30 

Sunar 

4,192 

2,24 

1.945 

1 ,.53.5 

3.55' 

2,302 

... 

! - 

3 

37 

Mughal 

2,730, 

1,361 

1,362 



2,730j ... 

1 - 

5 

68 

Khohkar 

8,677! 

4,4S 

mm 

1 

1 

S* ... , 8,561'; 

! "* 

17 

19 

Mocbi 

15, 5851 

i 

8,33t 

7,25! 

... 1 

... 

... 

j 15,58! 

i ■" 

1 ... 

1 " 
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Table No. IX A showing MINOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


1 



4 



taste and Tribe. 


Persons. Maks. Temak'S. 


6 

Patban . . 




1,578 

950 ‘ 

628 

36 

Ckhfmba 




2.702 

1,406 

1,296 

37 

Mughal 




2.730 

1,-361 r 

1,.369 

33 ! 

Qassib ... 




6.382 

3,676 

2,906 

40 

Ji)gi 




442 

322 

120 

u : 

Baoj.i 




103 

72 

31 

32 

Labf'iiia 




52 

39 

13 

43 

MalliU 




5,.84J 

3.024 

2,817 

26 ' 

KasbuiiTi 




•83 

15 

38 

•JS 

Bhai u 




2, 1 22 

1,137 1 

983 

o 

Chan.ar .. 


... 


174 

108 

66 

o'.} 

Bair.ii'i .. 




203 

133 

70 

56 

Kali! 




730 

396 

343 

61 

Dar/t 




403 ' 

220 

183 

62 

Bbat 




66 

34 

32 

15 

Jhijiwar .. 




277 

195 

82 

67 

Lildi'i 




337 

212 

143 

49 

Banrala ... 

... 



60 

38 ' 

28 

70 

Ulaina 




401 

219 1 

242 

72 

Sansi 




334 

307 i 

227 

64 

Changnr 



•• i 

722 

381 ' 

341 

83 

O.I 




968 

493 j 

175 

117 

Pakliiivira 


, , 


CO 

42 ; 

18 

lot 

Para. ’ha 

... 



263 

116 ' 

149 

8 

Guj.ar 




462 ' 

280 

182 

46 

Df.gar 




273 

125 i 

15<1 

04 

Ituijj ira .. 




127 

■10 

.81 

SO 

Bi/i'ear 




2,371 

1,170 

1 ..392 

76 

k’nnr..t 





118 

307 

111 

99 

Kori 


. . • 


269 

221 i 

48 

110 

Eangrez ... 





307 

139 ' 

148 

27 

' Aln'r 

... ... 




93 

03 

31 

141 

Bhan.l 



... 



_ 

83 

( 

SG , 

i 

25 



Montgomery District.] 

Table No. X showing CIVIL CONDITION. 


1 

1 

I 

.3 

U 


8 



M-Vf 

r E. 

Mabkied. 

\5 jllO« tD. 


Detail. 

Male'. 

Feiitaie'?. 

Malc^. 

FemaU-, 

Males. 

Females. 




li >, 0’» 

0.5.310 


11. so: 

24.803 

X • 


‘."M i 


23,U14 


3.127 

6,336 

C! c 

Sikhs 

117 > 

2,'sSO 

•i,72b* 

3.200 

ios 

6S4 


Jains 

MusalmaiiK 

11s, 1*^0 

^0.241 

V,’:i.l51 

OS,940 

6.312 

17,780 


Budbi&ts 



10 

13 




Christian^ 

*Ji 

10 


3 


Parsia 







< 








C ^ 

All acres 

i- >2.200 

i 

j 1. .. >>75 

05,510 

96.127 

11,607 

21,803 

^ z 


\707 

7.U57 

9 


0 

6 

^ "Z 

10— It ... 

i 5*1? 

i.ubu 

8t> 


15 

11 

'z V 

1.3—1!} 

1 1.100 

ol4 

U2i 

1,642 

l.> 

120 

- -z 


MU 

s7 

1,K'0 

1,700 

317 

228 


25— 'HO 

l'.li 

JO 

1,610 

1,900 

543 

.53.5 


30— 

Jll 

2i 

2 777 

2,1-56 

1,.50.5 

1.676 


kO — 10 

1 1 

11 

l,vlO 

1,151 

1,057 

2.4te 


50-.)0 

1 

.•«» 

1,2.10 

495 

2,72S 

2, .520 

•r i 

O'} and over 


•’> 

711 

-:s 

2,791 

2,23B 


1 







... .. - - 


_ - _ — . 






Table No. XI showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. 


1 

- 

■ 

" . 1 


i 

7 


9 

10 


Tai si. Bi 

JIU' .X» ‘’1 

'lEhi P. 

Tor M DcstU' regi 

"J l BED. 

iOMLDtVIB-S FROM 

YL.\iL-. 


;■ 



1 

' 

7 

1 

.J 1 

1 ' 





£ 

■5 

<• 

£ 


0 , 

« i 

ai : 

0 

1567 

7,"02 

1 

13,208 

1,777 

4,057 1 

S8.U 

'1 

247 

6,208 

1868 

6,' .51 

7 .UI 0 

10.281 

5,511 

4,776 

1 

10,320 


55.3 

7,182 

1869 



19,371 

7, 121 

6,574 1 
! 

13.993 

1 

966 

6,224 

1800 ... 

O.s.h; i 

8.556 

18,362 

7,680 

6,965 

14,85* 

13 

268 

8,923 

1S91 

0,162 ' 


1 7, Ib'i 

6, lol 

5,663 

12,064 

97 , 

10-3 

7,316 

iS02 

0.6'.t7 ' 

'•,155 

18,152 

1-5,138 

1 : 3,451 

28,802 

3,676 

35S 

16.892 

1803 

8,322 

/ ,2. J 

1.5, .59.5 

8,033 

6,622 


l-jif 

130 

9,705 

wot ... ^ ... 

1 

10 . Ill' 

2 1.9' *7 

7,-333 

6,271 

1 1,607 


228 

6,557 

1305 

li,0> 

10,70'.* 

1 ‘22.757 

.',774 

5.004 

K-.ro 



4.626 

1806 

11,170 

1‘\360 

■ 21,55Lt 

6,323 

5,739 

li-.Oti:; 

* 

45 

2,058 

1,536 

1S07 

10,101 


1 20j»56 

5,975 

, 5,5o3 

j 11,533 

... 

473 

5.52S 
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Table No. XI A showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL C AUSES. 


J 

‘J 

0 

4 

3 1 

6 

7 
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9 

10 

11 
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Months. 
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X 

X 

X 
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X 1 

X 

X 

X 
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1 .074 
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. i (.iOu 
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025 
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013 ' 
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0S4 
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024 
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Total 
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14,8.34 

12.('C4 

2S.S02 

iJ.655j 

13 607 

10.778 

12.002 11,538 

Table No. XI B showing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 
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Table No. XII showing INFIRMITIES. 
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> 
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Table No. XIII showing EDUCATION. 
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Table No. XIV showing DETAIL of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA. 
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Table No. XVI— showing- the CULTIVATING OCCUPANCY of LAND for the year ending- Kabi ISOY- 


Montgomery District. ] 
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Table N o. XVI-showing the CULTIVATING OCCUPANCY of LAND for the YEAR ending’ RABI 1897-, 
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Montgomery District. ] xxi 

Table No- XVII-showing GOVERNMENT LANDS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

00 

9 

Tahsil. 

Niinibor of estates. 

Total acres. 

Acres held 
UNDER CULTIVAT- 
ING LEASES. 

Kemaixixg aches. 

c o 

o 

§ CO 

CO 

T. C5 

gs 

^ X- 
35 CT. 

ic g 
- c; 
c: S cc 

J «i- 1— 

1 

j 

^ 1 

1 j 
6 

O 

s 

Cl G 

u o 

O 

f-t 

o ^ 

D 

If -s “ 

2 ' a [I 

^ a eg 

X ^ u 

n So 

V ; s o § 

'5 Q ' "s o 'i 

P P 








Rs. 

Whole District 

359 

2,269,140 

60.709' 

116,287 

541,329 

3,266 1,547,349 

I,34,0i8 

Montgomery 

51 

893,936 

2.C14 

4,268 

301.584 

2,497j 582,975 


Gugera 

^■0 

710,506 

4,3001 

1,431 

239,945 

700 464,055 

. •* 

Dipalpur 

131 

13S,3S3 

18,927 

35,032 


1 84.424 


Pakpattan ... 

107 

526,313 

34,862! 

75,556 



415,895 



Table No. XVIII— showing AREA of GOVERNMENT RESERVED 

FORESTS. 


1 

3 1 3 

4 

Tahsil. 

Name of Forest. 

Area in 
acres. 

Bemarss. 

Gugera 

33 ... ... 

S3 ••• ••• 

33 ••• 

33 ••• ..i 

>3 • • • > • • . . • 

33 ••• ... ,,, 

33 ••• 

S3 ••• 

Sayadwala 

Kaman 

Kohla 

Chaukian ... ,,, 

Satghara ... 

Bibipur ... 

Bagiana 

Okara 

Gashkaiiri 

Total 

4,958 

2,264 

1,190 

1,566 

2,077 

864 

1,470 

4,097 

4,024 


22,510 

Montgomery 

3) ••• 

33 • •• • . . 

33 • •• . . • 

33 ... 

33 ... 

33 

33 ••• ... 

3) ••• ... 

33 ... 

3) ... ... 

Burj Jewa Khan ... 

Nur Shah 

Aliwal 

Montgomery ... 

Muhammadpar ... 

Mirdad 

Dad Fatiana ... 

Harappa ... ... 

Kalera 

Darsana 

Ranjit Singh 

Total 

4,554 

3,445 

1,228 

4,280 

1.748 

3,405 

1,072 

1,945 

4,561 

1,663 

5,377 


33,278 


Grand Total 

55,788 
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Table No. XlX-showing LAND ACQUIRED by GOVERNMENT. 


1 

1 

2 i 

3 I 

4 

Parpcse for which acquired. 

Acres acquired. 

1 

i 

Compensation 
paid in rupees. 

Keduction of 
revenue in 
rupees. 

Eoacla 

crs 

i 

1 

3,932 

S2 

Canals 

.3, so; 

20, .'.52 

45S 

State Railways 

no 

■jSS 

43 

Guaranteed Eaihvays ... ... 

»•« 

... 

... 

Miscellaneou : ... ... ... 

115 

i 

COO 

23 

Total 

: 5,OG8 

1 

1 

31,572 

COS 



Table No- XX— sliowing AREA under CROPS. 
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Table No. XXI-showiiig AVERAGE RENT RATES and YIELD PER ACRE. 
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Table No- XXII-showing NUMBER of STOCK. 
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Table No. XXIII-sliowing OCCUPATIONS of MALES. 
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Table No- XXVI, showing RETAIL PRICES- 
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Table No. XXVI, showing PRICE of LABOUR. 
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Table No. XXVIII. showing REVENUE COLLECTED. 
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Table No. XXIX, showing REVENUE DERIVED FROM LAND. 
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Table No. XXX, showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE- 



Total District ... 31,37:! 0,901 I 17,083 4,013 I 3,GG1 920 52,017 11,813 17,30.' 5,005 20,782 


Table No. XXX, Showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE — concluded. 
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Table No. XXXI, showing BALANCES, EEMISSIONS and TAKAVI. 
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Table No. XXXIL showing SALES and MORTGAGES of LAND ap to end of LAST SETTLEMENT. 




Total Distvict I 71.302 58,30-1 I Not uviulable. 107,539 Not availubU'. 237,205 






Table No- XXXIII, showing SALE of STAMPS and REGISTRATION of DEEDS. 
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Montgomery District. ] 

Table No- XXXIII A, showing REGISTEATIONS- 
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Table No, XXXIV, showing INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS for the years 1886-87 to 1896-97 
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Table No. XXXV-showing- EXCISE STATISTICS. 
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Table No- XXXVI -sliowing DISTRICT FUNDS. 
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Table No. XXXVIII-showiug tlie WORKINa of DISPENSARIES. 
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Table No. XXXVllI— 
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Table No. XL-showing CRIMINAL TRIALS. 
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Table No. XLI-showing POLICE ENQUIRIES. 



Grand total of offences I 2,28l| 1,850 3,579 1,292 1,133 














Table No. XLI — continued. 
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Table No. XLII-showing- CONVICTS in GAOL. 
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Table No. XLIII-showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 
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Table No. XLIV-showing BIRTHS and DEATHS for TOWNS. 
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